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THE 1957 EDITION OF 


COMP TON S Pictured kncyclopedia 


IS OFF THE PRESS! 


Youtve never Seem amathimg quilt, Like, it before, 


HAT simple statement can mean a great deal to you 
and to the boys and girls in your class room. Today’s 
COMPTON’S has been built to help teachers meet the ex- 
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Above are shown (much reduced in size) three pages 
which illustrate how clearly and interestingly Comp- 
TON’S tells the story of each of our 48 states. 


1, THE “HEAD PIECE” — a colorful duotone picture. At- 
tracts attention; helps give the “feel” of each state. 


2. THE LOCATOR MAP visualizes at a glance the size, 
shape, and location of each state, province, continent, 
country, and city of over a million population. And 
there are almost 300 of them. 


3. OTHER MAPS — 6 for each state. They show Regions, 
Extent, Products, Notable Events, Places of Interest, 
and a 2-page Political Map with index of counties, 
cities, towns and their population. Each map is in 
color. 
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4. coor. Children love color — and respond to it. 
COMPTON’S uses color to attract attention, to iso- 
late elements, to emphasize important ideas, to make 
distinctions clear, to visualize difficult concepts, to 
add beauty. 

5. TEXT STORY. Each state article is divided into two 
parts. The Fact Summary presents, for immediate 
use, much of the accurate, detailed up-to-date in- 
formation you need. But it’s the text story that gives 
you the feeling of having been there, of having talked 
to its people about their schools, government, daily 
work, weather, places to go, their history, their 
future. 

6. NOTABLE EVENTS. These color pages portray signifi- 
cant events in each state’s history. They give stu- 
dents “‘memory pegs” for eas- 
ier learning and greater re- 
tention. The costumes shown 
are authentic. 
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NEW OPPORTUNITIES for teachers and principals, part time or during vacation 
periods. Today’s pressing educational need for greater home-school coopera- 
tion opens up financially rewarding opportunities for Compton representa- 
tives. For full information, write our Mr. Ray M. Johnson, Vice President. 


F. E. Compton & Company + Compton Building + Chicago 10, Illinois 
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F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, DEPT. 1-2, 
1000 North Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 

Please send me, without obligation, a complimentary copy of your new 
brochure about the 1957 Edition of Compton's “Compton's Today’ — also infor- 


mation about your new four-fold service program for meeting the pressing 
needs of today’s schools. 
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acting requirements of larger enrollments, insufficient 
instructional materials, increased library usage, and 
the broadened scope of the schools’ modern program. 
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7. TEACHING PICTURES. Each state article contains pic- 
tures of the state capitol, university, typical scenery, 
tourist attractions, agricultural and industrial ac- 
tivities, public improvements, historic shrines. These 
teaching pictures carry their full share of the in- 
structional load; help to develop reading interest. 


8. OTHER COLORFUL VISUAL AIDS. Charts, diagrams, and 
graphs help to enliven and enrich a subject, develo» 
research skills, clarify complicated subjects. How 
else could such information be presented in a way 
so easy to use, so easy to understand? 


Naturally, showing you only three of the thousands of 
pages in the 1957 CoMPTON’s can convey merely a sug- 
gestion of how much it can mean to you and to your 
students. For more complete information about it mail 
the coupon for our new brochure, “COMPTON’S TODAY.” 
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1 TEACHERS 1| THE AMERICAN 








GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


invites you to discover this exciting new way to learn about 





Our Wonderful World 





These beautiful full-color prints and informative albums are like a trip around the world for 
you and your pupils — with friendly experts on every land as your guides 


ITHOUT STIRRING FROM 

YOUR CLASSROOM, you 
can now treat your pupils to a 
thrilling and educational “guided 
tour” around the world . . . con- 
ducted by the famous American 
Geographical Society. 


The FREE GIFT described be- 
low (value, $3.00) will introduce 
you and your pupils, without cost 
or cbligation, to this wonderful 
new program. 


Like a “Magic Carpet” 
to Exotic Lands 


Each month you and your class 
“visit” a different foreign land. 
The “magic carpet” that takes 
you there is a set of beautiful 
full-color photographs of the coun- 
try, and a highly informative illus- 
trated guidebook-album with 
spaces for mounting these color 
prints. 


Under the guidance of Amer- 
ican Geographical Society experts, 
ou visit the country’s famous 
libdmacks and natural wonders. 
You go sightseeing in the strange 
cities, and stop to observe native 
costumes, customs, and crafts in 
quaint little villages. 


An expert on the history of the 
region tells fascinating stories of 
the great battles, the national 
heroes, the ancient legends. You 
pore over a map showing the prin- 





THE CURRENT SET ON 


A $3.00 VALUE yours FREE on 
this introductory offer 


ITALY 2 


1. 25 beautiful FULL-COLOR prints 


cipal cities, rivers, mountains, etc. 
You even learn to speak some 
words and phrases of the native 
tongue. By the time you have 
finished your visit, your pupils will 
probably know more about each 
foreign land than do many tourists 
who actually go there in person. 
It’s an excellent way to augment 
classroom studies — because your 
pupils participate in the use of 
these educational materials! 


A Valuable Classroom Aid— 
for Teachers and Students 


No wonder this exciting new 
idea has already captured the im- 
agination of everyone who has 
heard about it. It provides teachers 
with a valuable, yet inexpensive, 
classroom hobby which every stu- 
dent can share. It brings students 
greater knowledge of our wonder- 
ful world. This knowledge will 
help to give the pupils in your 
classes a distinct advantage — not 
only in their school work, but also 
in later life, as they grow up in a 
world where other countries are 
only a few hours away via air travel. 


Mail Coupon—Without Money— 
for FREE Set and World Map 


To acquaint yourself with this new 
project, we suggest that you accept 
the Free Offer described below. There 
is absolutely no cost involved and 
no obligation. This is a free ““demon- 


of Italy's most fascinating sights. 


WORLD MAP 


stration” package for teachers. If, 
however, you are delighted with your 
gift package and do wish to continue 
taking your pupils on a “trip around 
the world,” you pay only $1 for 
each monthly “tour’’ thereafter. And 
you may cancel at any time. 


It is advisable to mail the coupon 
promptly. The demand for free Dem- 
onstration Sets is likely to exceed 
original expectations. Requests will 
be filled on a first-come, first served 
basis. So, since no cost or obligation 
is involved, why not mail the Free 
Set coupon at once? AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY’S Around 
the World Program, Dept. TI-2, 
Garden City, N. Y. 









GIANT FULL-COLOR 





3% feet wide! 





toward Mecca before the Great 
Sphinx, which guards entrance to 
Nile Valley. The heads of the 
sphinxes were royal portraits, and 
apparently were intended to repre- 
sent the power of the reigning 
pharaoh. 
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EGYPT—Arabs in prayer turning 
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ITALY — Home of the famous 
much-visited Leaning Tower of 
Pisa, where the astronomer 
Galileo is said to have tested 
the speed of falling objects. The 
tower is 179 feet high and 
leans more than 16 feet out of 
the - perpendicular, 


SIAM (Thialand)—Famous image 
of Buddha, festooned with golden 
ornaments and jewels, stands in 
magnificent temple at Bangkok, 
This is just one of the many fasci- 
nating sights you will see on your 
““journey"’ around the world. 
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Please send me 


plus informative text. 


AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY'S 
Around the World Program 

Dept. Ti-2, Garden City, N. Y. 

FREE — the series on 


beautiful full-color reproductions and an album to mount them in, 
You will ALSO immediately send me, without 


“ITALY,” including 25 
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any charge, a handsome green-and-copper colored case for my albums 

and a giant full-color 3¥2 ft. wide MAP OF THE WORLD. I under- 
stand you plan to issue a new AROUND THE WORLD series each 
month for only $1 each, plus a small charge for shipping. After exam- 
ining my free set, I'll notify you if I do not wish any others. I may 
cancel my subscription at any time I wish without further obligation. 


2. The authoritative album on Italy 
into which these prints may be mounted 
—plus informative text on Italy's history, 
customs, arts, legends, famous land- 
marks, natural wonders, geography, etc. 


F you mail the coupon promptly, you will 
receive ABSOLUTELY FREE: 


3. An attractive green-and-copper col- 





= case, large enough for a number of § Name.......--...--.--- Bineas aNT) 
ums. 
4. A giant MAP OF THE WORLD, Address ‘. 
lithographed in 8 colors. An effective 
wall decoration, invaluable guide for 
teachers, students, armchair explorers. Through this teaching aid, you and your City Zone a 


In Canada, atdvess 105 Bond Sireet, Toronto 2 
(Offer good only in U.S.A. and Canada) 


students will go sightseeing in ancient 
Rome .. . picnic on gondolas in romantic 
Venice . . . watch colorful festivals. We 
suggest that you mail the coupon now, 
while this exceptional offer can still be 


made, 


Retail Value $2.00. 








Yes, these four items (total value, 
$3.00) are yours as a gift, to introduce 
you to the educational value of this new 
Around The World Program. 


FAMOUS COLOSSEUM IN ROME—Here, in 
ancient times, gladiators fought to the death 
t0 amuse the populace, and Christians were 
thrown to the lions, 
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If You Need a L i 
Dictenesinl 
a Loan—It is Our Pleasure to Serve You 
SALL ¢ 
WEN 
ANY AMOUNT-$100 TO $600 
, 
IMPORTANT FEATURES OF OUR BORROW-BY-MAIL LOAN SERVICE 
1, SIGNATURE ONLY—Teacher loans are made 3, NO SUMMER PAYMENTS—No principal pay- 
on your signature only—no co-signers, no en- ments required during summer vacation. If 
dorsers. No mortgages on car or furniture or your salary stops during the summer vacation, 
Orr other property. payments on principal stop also. An extra 
FAST SERVICE! 2. CONVENIENT TERMS—Pay loan out of future service of special value to teachers. 
| i earnings in convenient monthly installments. 4, PRIVACY GUARANTEED—The loan is made by 
See chart for amounts and payments. Loan mail from the privacy of your own home. You 
Jy COMPLETELY PRIVATE! can be repaid at any time and you pay only see no agents or credit managers—only you 
— for the time you use the money—no longer! and we know about it. 
P-NO CO-SIGNERS 
estnateeneel 
NEEDED! 
“ 
° : <n donee ae LOAN” CAN BE THE ANSWER TO YOUR MONEY PROBLEMS 
ons for loans , > . ° 
sans the * Panege- he” teachers always _ short loan Application and Note below 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS service ta a ight” . . . immediate That’s all you have to do. We'll speed the 
BELOW INCLUDE BOTH st always assured. If youneed _ cash on its w 
\ meuent me pemewe: any amount from $100 to $600, the cash We a way (0 you 95 S008 &) Gipeeeee 
on : is here waiting for you. You ma ‘want cash 0 a son te taal ok Ge 
20 to, farth , y cas old organization is licensed and i 
a. o further your education or to consolidate by the Nebraska B ii ane eee 
old bills and protect your credit standing Wass a a Banking Department. 
$10000 $ 6.75 Remember, State Finance loans you money very Goal with us in complete 
“7 BY MAIL trots Gis peivaas of Your own confidence. Rush application to us. 
20000 J ome and without anyone in th i 
3 e community . 
30000 19.95 pit gy Ly anything about the trans- OM Reliahlo Company + Over 60 Years of Service 
action. mail is sent to you in plai 
Ss ain, sealed 
50000 31.83 envelop r mn. 
2s. STATE FINANCE COMPA 
: NY 
60000 37.48 O WAITING— MAIL APPLICATION NOW 410 KILPATRICK BLDG., DEPT 
. bd . J-133 
Today, this minute, fill out and mail the OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 
© $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ---------- 
— om 
To State Finance Company, Dept. J-133 The following are all the debts th fi henna: 
1e debts that I 4 
tt Klee i, Omehe 2, Narn Mee | Me | een : 
cept my application for a loan. It is und Still Owe Per Mo. T ‘ 
rT understood that after the | o Whom Owi 
can return the money to you within 10 days and there hat eter the toon te mate Fg VG occcecnneeesefemmn nee iy) —— ' 
= Amount you want to b $ SARTRE NS ey mE eR Te ey 
i © borrow $.............. On what date of tl ad MLE INFC i! Gace esta sr° anes wearrasrartressenatesnsnasceacoasroasencs) wepeaveesebesencstzoat 
; me whee G02 of Pente will your FILE INFORMATION, ONLY— Piease list below relative information ; 
I Age aon Number of months a 1 
i sae Bien n Seweohabiiesesoe coe ~=YOU FeCeive salary... .....cc.ccc-ccccccececeeee Name of Relative... 0. eee ee eee eee CRelationship)..... ' 
an oS EP eins Oe, 
» 4 How long with Proveens ee eee ee ee iaiill ot att owas UD... .--.-----e-eesoees 
b t Relative.. i 
r Present CEMPIOVE.............0-0-cc00--00--- --- employment whe nhaoasion . ~ ss ovseee (Relationship) | 
t Husband or wife's s : ice tats Street... ps  shqustpaestnadmenaten 
tee = Oe space otras ee ee ee ee ; 
t To whom are payments on ear areal Name of Relative... (Relationshi } 
1 © made? (Name).................--. ey i | Sees Street T IT neni 
: Bank you deal with (Name)......... . .....Town.. ey ee nna wenconvenceecocecnnnns TOWER preseras MONIC. .nc--s GUD... ’ 
Amount you owe bank? $ NE i Name of Relative See ae 
1 Sr eetpailei cap neuiectsiecanesdiailiandie nn rare? ative o-se0 — als 
J What security on bank Y0aN™ ina eae a i = (Relationship)... 
H 3. “4 ea Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: The above statements are sume for the res 1 ag a : 
nieewecinnmmnpnes iechintitionedaniianrehdlins opeliinass. GRUMM iain ab teniencet any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall b a aa 
ar-° einen er Sign F San or Scene i 
{ payment to? (Name) re Sign Full ates 
lay i sine rown Name Here................. Street i 
’ etn of ean... cae sb aebansinnaasiateinnntagiitieidnenacilt senoecstaenean nammematttans wines 17 Ae Ue ee 
- ' — — - —_—- : mavens ’ Town... .......... _ County State ‘ 
, h INOTE Amount Monthly | First Pay Baan =H 
! Se eee aoe Payment x a he ment Final Payment ; 
|!" consideration of the Amount of Loan, abov Sap Epa Pre aie at Bete Riad Allah an Due Date. . need ate 
| ies ae wi comoany ~ ta otce the pre ye pat hie neg ym pc Nebraska, the undersigned This note is subject ‘to acceptance by the eon rany or one —$_____ ; 
1 Due atone oan as stated above shal! be made in each month beginning with th e F agnes if the loan is not approved. pany at its office and will he promptly returned to the under- §j 
g with the above Final Payment Due Dat th the above First Payment The interest hereon shall b o 
a tthe Sueall culate! Gama anh tendines, e, except that the Final Payment shall be equal cueatiinn $640 and 6: a = — —— hy Te = — on that part of the unpaid principal balance not 1 
on any remainc pe bd. rquecles at part over $1 oO xcess of §: 4 eo on 
| due and pavabie. of this note shall at the company’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance 30 none ma aon a ne computed on the number ot dave elapeed, . nant tele ' 
iS a 
the La pra of this note shall be determined under and by virtue of the 
REQUIRED DUR- PERSONAL - 
| ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH : 
ING SALARY SIGNATURES 
1 Is NOTR (if married, both —a 
Beds ECEIVED. : REQUIRED (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) ; 
“4 a 1S FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN wae ! 
AS em ee ee ee 
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Says Virginia Austin of Temple University Music Faculty: 


“The Autoharp makes anyone a good teacher. 
I have never seen it surpassed as an interest 
getter in the classroom.” 








TRY THE GOLDEN AUTOHARP* 
IN YOUR CLASSROOM AT 
NO COST OR OBLIGATION! 


Teachers and children alike promptly fall in love 
with this improved, golden model of the in- 
strument now successfully used in many 
thousands of classrooms. All teachers and 
most pupils from the 4th grade up can 
immediately learn to play its 12 
ready-made, push-button chords. It 
will enrich your music program 
in many ways - by bringing in- 
strumental accompaniment, har- 
mony and rhythm into the class- 
room - by motivating and hold- 
ing the eager interest of your 
pupils - by Tetting them partici- 
pate in making music - by its 
valuable contribution to the 
music lesson and group recrea- 
tion activities. 










Measures 22”x12”x1'/2” and weighs only 
6 pounds for easy portability. Has new 
tuning-pin labels which permit quick, 
easy tuning. 


*Trade Mark Registered 





COMPLETE SCHOOL OUTFIT (73G0C) 


@ 12-chord Golden Autoharp with Instruction Book, Tuning Key, Wire 
Music Stand and a variety of Picks. 


@ Carrying Case for the Golden Autoharp. 
@ Teacher's Guide and Self Instructor by Lorrain Watters. 


@ Golden Autoharp Harmonies book with 178 songs chorded for the 
Autoharp by Sigmund Spaeth. 


@ Classroom set of 36 cardboard facsimiles of the 12-chord Autoharp. 
A revolutionary new feature which lets the entire class participate in 
learning and pretending to play the instrument. 


LET US SEND ALL THESE MATERIALS ON APPROVAL 
AT SPECIAL LOW PRICES AND EASY PAYMENT TERMS 


Mail your conditional order for 
School Outfit 73GOC which in- 
cludes ALL materials referred to 
above at the special postpaid price 
of $34.95. 

Or order School Outfit 73GO 
which includes same materials ex- 
cept Carrying Case, at the special 
postpaid price of $29.25. 

We will ship promptly. Test the 
materials in your classroom for |5 


days. Then return if they do not fully 
satisfy you. We will cancel your or- 
der and reimburse you for return 
postage. If you decide to keep the 
materials we will bill you the follow- 
ing month - and you may pay any 
time within four months that fits 
your budget. 


NATIONAL AUTOHARP SALES CO. 
560 3ist Sr. Des Moines 12, lowa 


NATIONAL AUTOHARP SALES CO., 560 31st St., Des Moines 12, lowa 
Send on approval and postpaid the Golden Autoharp School Outfit checked below: 

( Outfit 73GOC including all materials referred to above at price of $34.95. 

(0 Outfit 73GO including all these materials except Carrying Case at $29.25. 


After 15 days, if not satisfied, | will return these materials at your expense. If | keep the materi- 
als, you will bill me the following month and allow me 4 months to pay. Or | will deduct 2% 
discount from above price if | pay within 30 days. 


ete Se tre, Uy cee wae sos 
Address 


Position . 
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atriotic thought for the month: 

Mr. Carlos Romule is in the news 
these days. The Philippines gained 
one of the revolving seats on the Se- 
curity Council, and he is the repre- 
sentative. Mr. Romulo wrote a guest 
editorial once for The Instructor, but 
that is not my chief impression of 
him. In the lobby of the Mayflower 
Hotel, someone commented on_ the 
world leadership that was coming out 
of the Philippines, those relatively small 
islands far out in the Pacific. “There’s 
no mystery to it,” snapped Mr. Romulo, 
his black eyes flashing. “At least not 
to people who have been teaching 
about American democracy.” 

Mr. Romulo is one of our living 
world heroes. Be sure your children 
know about him. And let them realize 
proudly that the same elements of our 
American heritage that produced a 
Washington and a Lincoln have also 
been at work in the Philippines. Our 
country is not without its faults, and 
children must look upon them with hu- 
mility. But our heritage is rich in 
moments of national and international 
greatness, and we should view them 
with fierce pride and tumultuous joy. 


Another hero—and one who has his 
birthday in February—is Lord Baden- 
Powell, the founder of the Boy Scouts. 
This year marks the 100th anniversary 
of his birth, and a special Celebration 
Camporee will be held in England this 
summer. 

And what of this man Baden-Powell? 
In his pictures he looks unassuming— 
short, thin, even a little frail. But the 
founder of Boy Scouting had a hero’s 
background. In the Boer War, he com- 
manded a small group of soldiers that 
were besieged for 215 days by a large 
detachment of enemy troops. His men 
were sick, their food supplies were so 
low that they had only one scant meal 
a day, but they defended their position 
until help arrived. Later, one of his 
men said of him, “Our food was low, 
all medicine was gone, help was far 
away. Each day we lived off Baden- 
Powell’s courage and the supply never 
seemed to diminish.” 


We argued long and hard about in- 
cluding the tribute to Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, commemorating his 150th 
anniversary, on page 39. We're all ad- 
mirers of Mr. L., but we couldn’t agree 
on how much his poems are read and 
enjoyed by elementary children. We 
sent out some S.O.S. messages to 
teacher-readers, and the consensus of 
opinion gave the page the green light. 
We understand that on February 27 
there will be special radio and tele- 
vision programs honoring this truly 
American poet. Watch for them and 
encourage the children to listen, too. 


Rosemary Sahrle, who has been han- 
kering a long time to pull up stakes 
and put them down in Alaska’s frozen 
tundra, recently received a newspaper 
in the mail. There’s nothing so extra- 
ordinary about that, except that it was 
a very special paper, 144 pages, put 
out by the Fairbanks (Alaska) Daily 
News-Miner, and distributed through- 


A Oa 


FRIENDLY ‘CHATS with tHe EDITOR 


out the United States to boost Alaska’s 
fight for statehood. I'll wager that 
most people didn’t, but Rosie did read 
all 144 pages—the ads, the articles, the 
pictures—nothing went unnoticed. Some 
of it she read on office time, but we 
let her, for our eye is on big stakes. I{ 
you hear of a contestant on the $64,000 
Question with the category of Alaska, 
look twice. Chances are it will be our 
Rosie, and we fellow editors expect to 
be cut in on the prize money. (We'll 
leave her enough to buy her ticket.) 


If ever a gal was born With a Song 
in Her Heart, it’s Elva Daniels, for 
apparently she’s been making them up 
and singing them as long as she can 
remember. Many of you have enjoyed 
her songs in The Instructor. Now she 
has edited a new book in our Activity 
Guide Series, The Instructor Scrapbook 
of Songs, which contains her favorite 
choices from the last ten years of The 
Instructor. You'll find many of your 


favorites included there, I’m sure. 





In addition to editing our songs, and 
writing our Record Review column, 
Elva is busy composing and writing 
children’s music. Several years ago. 
when she was directing a high school 
chorus, the singers gave her a citation 
which was directed to Miss Irving 
Berlin. Pretty nice? So’s the new book, 
and handsome, too, with an abundance 
of attractive illustrations. 

The Instructor Activity Guide Series 
has another new book, Kindergarten- 
Primary Art Activities, a book of over 
200 ideas, all original, all previously 
unpublished. Carvel Lee, a_ kinder- 
garten specialist, is the author. 


Your February Instructor is already 
being printed but this morning brings 
us news of the death of Mra. M, Eleanor 
Walker, president of Educational Pub- 
lishing Company, which produces The 
Grade Teacher. We are stopping our 
presses to bring you this information 
and to pay tribute to this able woman 
publisher in the field of elementary 
education. To her son, Dan Walker. 
her daughter, Lucia, and our other 
friends at The Grade Teacher, we ex- 
tend our sincere sympathy. 


Many 2. Beran 
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RE you, by any chance, working 

on a social-studies unit about 
Japan and China? If you have ever 
tried, I’m sure you'll agree that it’s 
not easy to find songs that are char- 
acteristic of these countries, and at 
the same time appealing to you 
class. Let me suggest an album 
crammed full of appealing music 
done in true native style. Songs 
of Our Pacific Neighbors 
(Bowmar, no album number, 78 
rpm, $8.75; order by title from 
Bowmar Records, 4921 Santa Mon- 
ica Blvd., Los Angeles 29) contains 
twenty folk songs from such far-off 
lands as the Fiji Islands, the Philip- 
pines, Laos, Hawaii, Tahiti, New 
Zealand, Japan, and China. 

In most cases, a native instru- 
ment is used as an accompaniment: 
the koto for “Pictured Parasol,” the 
tom-tom for other rhythmic songs. 
There is even a two-part “Farewell 
Song” (Fiji Islands) that fifth- and 
sixth-grade pupils should be able 
to “pick up” by ear. The rhythmic 
sounds in this number represent the 
chopping of the machetes as coco- 
nuts are broken open. There is also 
an a cappella version of the Japan- 
ese national anthem which sounds 
as if children were doing the vocal- 
wing. The Japanese words are 
spelled phonetically so that you can 
learn to sing it in the original 
tongue. There are travelers’ songs, 
planting songs, game songs, and 
fiesta songs. Words to all songs are 
included on a folder, and there are 
“notes for the teacher.” 

A feeling of patriotism usually 
permeates classrooms during Febru- 
ary when pictures of Washington 
and Lincoln dominate _ bulletin 
boards. Let your music period fol- 
low through with this spirit. Invest 
$.89 for two Sousa marches “Stars 
and Stripes Forever” and “‘Sem- 
per Fidelis” (RCA Victor, 447- 
0756, 45 rpm). You can use both 
for just marching around the room, 
or for a ‘tag’? march, where every- 
one counts softly from one to six- 
teen, and claps on sixteen. Ask the 
leader of the five pre-chosen march- 
ers to tap a new candidate. Silly? 
Not entirely, because the count of 
sixteen will fall on a “cadence” or 
close of a phrase in the music. You 
can also send a few pupils to the 
blackboard to scribble “rhythmic 
doodles.” Be sure that the scrib- 


Where to Get Records 


If your local dealer cannot supply 
these records, order from one of the 
following sources: The Record Center, 
3921 W. North Ave., Chicago, IIL; 
Children’s Reading Service, 1078 St. 
John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, N.Y. (re- 
quest on school letterhead brings free 
catalogue); Children’s Music Center, 
2858 West Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 6; 
\eatalogue $.25, but single copy free 
to Instructor readers). 


Reviews of new Records 


ELVA S. DANIELS 


songs? My 


bles are rhythmic, and it’s best to 
repeat the same doodle, unless the 
mood or rhythm of the music 
changes. Don’t forget to call atten- 
tion to the famous piccolo obbli- 
gato in “Stars and Stripes Forever.” 
Since February is the month of 

. valentines and true love, how about 
a musical valentine for your class 
‘in the form of a collection of love 


True Love Sings 


(RCA Victor, LM 1998, 33% rpm, 
$3.98) is more than a group of love 
songs. It is a collection of ex- 
quisitely beautiful folk music from 
several countries. Scotland is rep- 
resented by “Annie Laurie,” and 
“Comin’ Through the Rye”; Ger- 
many by “Da Untem im Thale” 
and “Treue Liebe”; the U.S.A. 
by “Jeannie with the Light Brown 
Hair,” and many others. 








A Teacher 
Approved 





SPITZ, JR. PLANETARIUM Shows the sky on the ceiling. Over 60 con- 
stellations. 30 page illustrated booklet and pointer flashlight included. Excel- 
lent for any astronomy study. Your Free Bonus Gift for selling 50 kits. 





3-D LIGHTED VIEWER With 35 
colored scenes of American tours in- 
cluded. Shows Famous Cities, His- 
torical Landmarks, National Parks. 
Beautiful 3-dimension colored pho- 
tography. Your Free Bonus Gift for 
culling 20 kits. 





PA 


NATURE BOOK or WORLD ATLAS 


Your choice of Giant Nature Ency- 
clopedia or Classics World Atlas. 
Complete maps of all countries. Pic- 
tures of Animals, Birds and Flowers. 
Your Free Gift for selling 30 kits. 





VOLLEYBALL or BASKETBALL SET 
Your choice of sets. Volleyball of 


quality sheepskin, regulation net 
with tape at top and bottom. Pebble 
Grain basketball, two steel goals 
with nets. Official size. Your Free 
Bonus Gift for selling 50 kits, 


TABLE TENNIS SET Four high 
quality rubber faced bats, two table 
tennis balls, regulation size net with 
easily attached clamps that quickly 
attach to any table. Plus complete 
book of rules. Your Free Bonus Gift 
for selling 20 kits. 





WORLD GLOBE AND MANUAL 
Big 12-inch Commander model. 
Glossy surface can be written on and 
is washable. Plus 96 page book of 
lobe uses and games. Your Free 
Sonus Gift for selling 30 kits. 





MOONSCOPE See the craters of the 
moon, close-up details of the earth’s 
satellite. Easy to adjust, fun to use. 
Complete with tripod. An excellent 
teaching aid. Your Free Bonus Gift 
for selling 50 kits of American Vege- 
table and Flower Seeds. 


ney-Raising Plan 


For Your School, Classroom 
or Any School Group 


GET *30 TO *300 


Plus Your Choice of 


FREE GIFTS 


Here’s a SPECIAL OFFER we are making to any School 
Group to celebrate our 39th Year of supplying high quality 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds for money-raising purposes. Thou- 
sands of School Groups—from all 48 states—are using this 
quick, no-risk American Seed way to raise needed cash for 
school projects. Your group will find it easy to earn $30 to $300 
or more in cash for selling American Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds at 15c a pack. Fifty cents of every dollar collected is 

ours—without a cent of investment—plus your choice of the 

onus Gifts shown here. Any School Group, small or large, 
is eligible to use this money-raising plan. 


A Prize for Every Boy and Girl 


All your group need do to get a big cash profit and Bonus Gift 
is to fill out the coupon below for the number of Sales Kits you 
want. One kit (containing agg 7 15c packs of seeds) for each 
student is the average order. When the seeds are sold and 
money collected, you keep one-half for your share, send the 
other half to us. When your payment is received, we will send 
you at once your choice of the Bonus Gift you have earned, 
plus—A PERSONAL PRIZE FOR EVERY BOY AND 
GIRL who has sold one Sales Kit (20 packs) of American Seeds. 





Here’s Proof of Success from a School Principal 
“The boys and girls have done a wonderful job of salesmanship in the 2 
weeks we have carried the project. In addition to getting valuable ed- 
ucational growth through the handling of money, they have also made 
their own thought problems in arithmetic, learned vocabulary words, 
learned to write a check properly. Thanks so much for offering this 
money-making project for the school children of America.” 











Mail coupon below for twenty, thirty or fifty Sales Kits of 
American s and complete details. Send no money—the 
seeds are sent on credit—there is no risk on your part as unsold 
seeds may be returned. Coupon must be signed by an adult... 
either teacher or principal in charge of your sales campaign and 
responsible for payment. 


AMERICAN SEED COMPANY 
Dept. 457 Lancaster, Pa. Our 39th Year. 


poo aot rr ee 


! 
| AMERICAN SEED COMPANY, Dept.4.57 Lancaster, Pa. | 


Please send me the following Sales Kits, each ponteieng 20 packs of high 
| quality, tested be pee and Flower Seeds. We will sell them at 15c per 
pack, keep one-half of the money collected and return the balance to you | 
plus any unsold seeds within 90 days. | 
(Check number of Kits desired) | 
(1) 20 SALES KITS. For selling 20 Sales Kits, our group will receive $30.00 | 
cash, plus 20 student prizes, plus our choice of a 20-Kit Bonus Gift. 
() 30 SALES KITS. For selling 30 Sales Kits, our group will receive $45.00 | 
cash, plus 30 student prizes, plus our choice of a 30-Kit Bonus Gift. | 
© 50 SALES KITS. For selling 50 Sales Kits, our group will receive $75.00 
cash, plus 50 student prizes, plus our choice of a 50-Kit Bonus Gift. 


My Name is 


( ) I am Teacher of Grade ( ) I am School Principal 
Name of School 


School Address 
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with colored chalk, counting as he 




















e : . , does so seaman 
Curriculum Coordinator, Public Schools, ; i F . . : 
Birthday San Diego County, California If storage facilities permit, have on The notice might appear on the 
hand the ingredients for uncooked bulletin board: “Today is John, 
frosting, a choice of food coloring, birthday. He was born in Yuma, 
Ideas for Primary and some graham crackers. The birth- Arizona, on Feb. 7, 1947.” The 
At the beginning of the term when day child may decorate (with a cake children may write a birthday not 
the children are just learning to count, decorator or simply with a spread- or wish to John. These may be col. 
All Grades one teacher draws a birthday cake on er) a cracker for each of his class- lected by a committee and put into 
the blackboard. The one celebrat- mates, using frosting colored as he a booklet for John to take home, 
ing the birthday puts candles on it chooses. If the parents have been in the THIS | 
habit of providing a birthday treat tary-sch 
for their child’s classmates in the reply te 
primary grades, they may be glad here, m 
of a suggestion that is more suit. cosa 
able as the child reaches the inter. 
Cc U a ¥ © WT & es U e LL ? to you r mediate level. You might recom. } ple 
mend that a book be given to the ieaies 
‘ room or school library in the name tion of 
a of the celebrant. A plant or bou. We « 
_ i nstruc tionag i needs quet for the class ps ot is also — 
appropriate. tem. 
"4 ost pone and be 
ag 3 (eee Upper selves. 
he ‘ Or f 4 ae Fey ¢- ta During the week of his birthday, ah 
er” ‘ 8 ¥ iy | + 4 an upper-grader may become the se oy 
ply f ‘ eS 4 3 principal’s assistant for a period. In apcrib 
hii 4 wed a4 4 e. this capacity he greets visitors, an- the sur 
; $ ap 5 ae swers the telephone, delivers mes ing ta; 
. . sages, guides strangers, or takes a at whi 
Cemanees ony "SEP . walk with the principal as he in 
“Bese spects the school. This might in- Gon 
Oy. clude a stop in the cafeteria fora } —gires 
; x, piece of pie! fifth gr 
5. os ¥ The birthday child and perhaps foreign 
_——_— others in the class may do some re- exchan 
y search to find important events that venirs, 
happened on that date. The World particu 
Almanac, Farmers Almanac, and grade 
’ twenty-years-ago columns in the — 
. newspapers are good sources of oo ‘ 
it information. The facts may be scrapb 
shared by means of a special bul- Virgin 
letin board, an oral report, or even dated 
— a broadcast over the school’s public- 
address system. Geo 
- Ff, Some teachers feel that carefully desire 
iy | a ~|* | planned parties provide education- cards, 
aes & = ae ; |= | al opportunities in language, cour- ? Unite 
combination unit y ; » a tesy, and group cooperation. This wale ¢ 
a = | is especially true at the upper pictur 
grade level where committees can birds 
plan the games, decorations, and to: } 
=—<= | refreshments. Birthdays provide a Box | 
good reason for having a _ party. 
The last Friday afternoon of each Ind 
month is a good time for celebrat- ve 
of ing all the birthdays in that month. pate 
pre. <a | 8 r Ss It is sometimes good for one room Our | 
to entertain another on these occa- Addr 
by 3 —E C K L E Ye “CA Fe DY sions. If possible, the children Jacks 
should prepare the refreshments. India 
This need not be done at school, - 
itte ; > e 
The extreme versatility of Simplex units Your units are built in our factory —ex- oe a en & om of th 
makes them a practical solution to diversi- actly to your specifications—and delivered chang 
a ; Any Grade cards 
fied chalkboard and mounting problems. to you ready to hang and use. All materials ar worlc 
: f . If classes are so large that it is aoa ; 
You can plan each unit according to your used are of proven, durable quality, inadvisable to give attention to each Army 
classroom area and teaching requirements. Aluminum trims and chalk troughs are ex: child’s birthday separately, there Pears 
Just a simple sketch with dimensi d i ; mie be 0 Rindidey wale Be 
hong then to oft P ons an pertly fitted to give a modern, trim ap- | cafeteria once a week for all who Mi 
class height average materials indicated is all we need. pearance, have birthdays in that week. Des- to & 
sert for all might be cake, but the _ | 
birt ble could have its own 
rotuing loter oo aloes PLAN THEM TO FIT YOUR WALL AREA: pitt tt, | decorattd cake with conics. Onae 
height average changes with enough with enough with enough \ ess poane i A group often left out are those 5A, | 
CHALKBOARD CORKBOARD PEGBOARD : | | whose birthdays are in July - 
(black or “litegreen”) (tan, green, gray) for object hanging —_ typical ordering sketch August. For these, a special Ju ) b " 
for writing or drawing for mounting Fourth celebration might be he -_ 
at any time during the year. March pals 
write for full details or consult your B-C catalog... for 50 years " apo . is a month wh comm 
ew special occasions. 
MW he: Ma egg gene of One teacher makes a “cake” out on 
“aes | Cc K L E Vie A R DY books, supplies, teach. of popcorn mixed with syrup 23 for = 
furnished eeeceroccoccscecontoess ecsesceverecccee ing materials, equip- PP y As 
A popcorn balls. It has three layers, we § 
1904 no. narragansett, chicago 39, ill. ment and furniture. each a different color. It is dec rugg 
orated and has candles. Mrs 
Kim 
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Club 
Exchange 


THIS free service is open to elemen- 
tary-school teachers and pupils. If you 
reply to any of the notices published 
here, mail your answers directly to the 
teacher whose address is given. You 
may wish to send us a notice of your 
own, mentioning some point of interest 
in your locality. All letters you receive 
during the six weeks following publica- 
tion of your notice should be answered. 

We are unable to supply the names 
of individual pen pals. 

Items shouid give complete addresses 
and be signed by the teachers them- 
selves. Send them to: Club Exchange, 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

Why not offer to exchange a reel of 
tape? In your recording, you could 
describe your school, community, and 
the surrounding territory. In exchang- 
ing tape, be sure to tell the speed 
at which you recorded. 


Georgia.—Our fifth-grade class de- 
sires to exchange mail with another 
fifth grade either in America or in some 
foreign country. We should like to 
exchange photos, tape recordings, sou- 
venirs, pennants, and so on, with one 
particular grade as long as we are in 
grade school. At the end of that time 
maybe we could send each other a 
scrapbook of each one’s collection. In 
that case, we both should keep two 
scrapbooks. Address mail to: Miss 
Virginia E, Williams, Camilla Consoli- 
dated School, Camilla, Georgia. 


Georgia.—My second grade and I 
desire to exchange letters, souvenirs, 
cards, and other things of interest with 
second-graders in all sections of the 
United States. We have just started a 
unit on birds. We should appreciate 
pictures and information concerning 
birds of each state. Address all mail 
to: Mrs. Karyto Rose Jordan, P.O. 
Box 130, Darien, Georgia. 


Indiana.—The sixth-grade pupils of 
Jackson School would like to exchange 
copies of our school newspaper, “The 
Jackson Tribune,” with other schools. 
Our paper is published every month. 
Address: Miss Marcia Stites, Editor, 
Jackson School, Route 2, Greentown, 
Indiana, Mrs. Locia Hannah, Teacher. 


Kentucky.—The pupils and teacher 
of the fifth grade would like to ex- 
change letters films, and scenic post 
cards with other schools all over the 
world. We are located in the western 
coal region of our state and near a big 
Army camp. Address: Mrs. Holly 
Pearson, Morton’s Gap, Kentucky. 


Missouri.— My fifth grade would like 
to exchange letters, cards, souvenirs, 
and information about the states. We 
can tell you about Missouri and the 
Ozark Mountains. Address correspond- 
ence to: Mr. Cecil W. Bailey, Room 
5A, Public School, St. Clair, Missouri. 


Nevada.—The fifth grade in Kim- 
berly, Nevada, would like to have pen 
pals throughout the United States and 
its possessions. Kimberly is a mining 
camp. During the school day we are 
accustomed to having our entire school 
shake from a blast in the copper pit. 
As we look out our school windows 
we see sagebrush, desert country, and 
rugged mountains. Address mail to: 
Mrs. Charlotte Birnbaum, Box 240, 
Kimberly, Nevada. 





South Dakota.—Sunflower School’s 
fourteen pupils would be delighted to 
hear from children of all ages around 
the world. During the pheasant sea- 
son hunters come here from all parts 
of the country. Address: Mrs. Joe A. 
Kleinsasser, Box 175, Yale, S.D. 


Texas.—My fifth grade desires to 
exchange letters, post cards, photo- 
graphs, and souvenirs with pupils in 
other states and foreign countries. Ad- 


dress all mail to: Mrs. Vera Boone, 
Travis School, Hillsboro, Texas. 


Washington.—Our _fourth-graders 
would appreciate an exchange of let- 
ters and cards with other fourth- 
graders in the United States and for- 
eign countries. We are located in an 
area where we can see snow-capped 
mountain peaks. Address mail to: 
Mrs. Martha Jacoby, Toledo Grade 
School, Toledo, Washington. 








Wisconsin.—My sixth-grade pupils 
and I should like to exchange letters, 
souvenirs, cards, maps, and pictures 
with pupils and teachers in other states 
and in foreign countries. Our school 
is twelve miles from Lake Superior. 
The teacher especially would like to 
hear from schools in Saum, Flood- 
wood, and Glenwood, Minnesota. Ad- 
dress all mail to: Mrs. Alma Winters, 
Washington School, South Range, Wis- 
consin, 








Everybody knows thet the Ostrich is the 
living bird. But did you knew thet * 
50 miles on hour — thet its kick con kill e men — 
thet it hos the lergest eyes of ony lend creoture? 





in on ordinary weedlend pond you con find 
en omazing voriety of foscinoting creatures. 
Your Nature Progrom tells you what to look for, 
how te ge about it. 


ons 
Discover awesome prehistoric titens, like the 
Stegoseurus—fifteen feet of armor-ploted 
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AUDUBON 


INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT THIS EXCITING 


FREE OFFER ([:2: 


TO INTRODUCE YOU AND THE CHILDREN TO THIS NEW NATURE HOBBY 


THE NATIONAL AUDUBON  SOCI- 
ETY’S new Nature hobby has captured 
the imagination of thousands of Ameri- 
can children. Now you and your students 
can discover the wonders of Nature, un- 
der the guidance of wise, friendly natu- 
ralists. 


As a demonstration, accept this $2.00 
value Gift Package—without cost or obli- 
gation! Here’s what you get (FREE): 

1. "CAMOUFLAGE IN NATURE''—30 color 

rints and an album in which to mount them. 

hrough the ‘‘magic eye'’ of magnificent col- 
or photographs and fascinating text, you 
learn about animals and plants which wear 

‘disguises’ to protect them from their ene- 

mies—hundreds of astounding facts! 

2. “FUN WITH BIRDS''—How to attract, 

study and enjoy Nature's most beautiful crea- 

tures, right in your schoolyard. How to build 
simple birdhouses, bird baths and feeding 
stations. 

3. HANDSOME PROTECTIVE CASE—Distinc- 

tive maroon-and-gold color pull-drawer case 

to store your album collection. 


This FREE Gift Package will demon- 
strate how much pleasure and knowledge 





FREE — if you send coupon now! 
Illustrated Book of Nature Activities. Shows 
you how to start and enjoy fascinating 
Nature hobbies . . . helps you get more 
pleasure and benefit from your Nature 
Program Albums. Value: $1.00 











:can learn 





Neturel color pictures show you unusvol crea- 
tures like the Snowshoe Robbit. In summer, 
he is the seme color as his tundra home... 





Meet the lovable children of Noture — 
like the shy, tree-dwelling Keolo, the 
model for the original “Teddy beor.” 





Collect o “Museum-at-Home” of butter- 
flies like the lovely Tiger Swollowtail. 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


THE NATIONAL 





Which is the 
is the lovely bloom of the Tulip Tree. But the “blossom” on the right is o hungry 
See Anemone, ond its “petols” ore woving tentacles, reaching ovt for prey! 
eeeeeeveeeeee eee eeeeeeeeee 
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Explore the underwater world through the 
Noture Program's color comeres! 


SociETY 


VALUE 


you and the children can enjoy in the won- 
derful world of Nature! 


This exciting program—with beautiful 


a 


true-color photographs and _fact-filled : 
albums in which to mount them—takes Depi. IM-2, Garden City, New York wy 
you “into the field” on a fascinating Please send me FREE my introductory 


quest after Nature’s secrets. Guided by 
experienced naturalists, you see how Na- 
ture “protects her own” with camouflage 
.. . learn the strange, almost unbelievable 
ways some animals raise their young... 
collect your own “Classroom Museum” of 
Nature’s oddities. Best of all, your natural- 
ist-guides will open your eyes to the won- 
ders you can discover in your own school- 
yard! 

Each month an exciting new topic is 
selected and a set of about 30 color prints 
is issued, with an album in which to mount 


* 
t 


fy 





them and informative text. Total cost: 

only $1 for each set, plus postage. But eee ere (Please print) 
you do not obligate yourself when you { 
send for your FREE Gift Package. You ROGIENS ccccceccvccsonessvsonsesecesdas 
may resign at any time. However, we feel 

sure that, once ro os = children have Ge << we ndvaneccscusas Zone... .State.... 
become acquainted with the program, you 

will want to continue these delightful ae ~ ee Oey ! 


monthly “visits.” That’s why we make 
this unusual Free Offer. Send for your 
sample package now. Quantities are limit- 
ed; mail the coupon today to The Audubon 
Nature Program, Dept. IM-2, Garden City, 


é 


But when cutumn comes, the weather gets 
colder, ond he storts to change color. By the 
time the ground is covered with snow... 


ete ta wire SE At 


t@ The Audubon Nature Program 


package, 
FLAGE IN NATURE collection of 30 
natural color prints; a 7500-word infor- 
mative album to mount them in; a hand- 
some 
case; and the illustrated handbook FUN 
\ WITH BIRDS—all FREE. | understand 
that you plan to issue a new Nature se- - 
ries each month in cooperation with the 
National Audubon Society, for only $1.00 
each plus a small charge for shipping. 
After examining my FREE set, I'll noti- 


may cancel my subscription at any time egg 
I wish without further obligation. 


St., Toronto 2, Ont. Good only in U.S.A. 
and Canada) 


-An exciting new way you and the children 
about the wonders of NATURE! 


eeeeeeeeeee ee 











See the mysterious, exciting life of Noture ofter dork — 
the great owls who huat their prey in climes totel 
dorkness—oll the strange creatures whe live by night! 
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consisting of the CAMOU- 


maroon-and-gold colored album 


you if I do not wish any others. I *, 


F. 
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Learning by Doing is FUN! 


More graphic, more interesting with 


OUR WORLD JUNIOR GEOGRAPHIC 


The PEOPLE, 
CUSTOMS AND 
GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE 


NATIONS OF THE WORLD 


Each Our World book contains at 
least 30 cut-outs, printed in full col- 
ors ... easy to cut out and assemble. Chil- 
dren can form miniature village scenes, family 
and home groups. Important facts are printed on the back of each figure. 


Help children begin now to become acquainted with peoples of other lands .. . 
know their homes, native animals and pets . . . how they live, travel, work, play 
and dress. Teach them about Our World in this wonderfully easy, graphic way! 
Complete instructions on using the Work Sheets for best results and a quiz for 
the completion come with each Book. 


EE/— 





. 
a HENRY STEWART, Incorporated, 210 Ellicott Street, Buffalo 3, W. Y. H 
4 Gentlemen: Please send | [) N. American Indians () China . 
he eee Cut-Out | () Eskimos of Alaska () Japan ' 
g books as indicated. | | (|) Mexico (CD Israel © 
©. MNS Dosscceee for | (_) Switzerland () Arabia ' 
8 the order at the rate | (] Netherlands D) Africa I 
; of $1.00 each per book. | () France () Australia ; 
Large 5 foot by 4 foot = C) India ' 
: 
MAP OF THE WORLD ' DD Sac tuba chvaenheeaiabaierctadssbibagansentetie ' 
in Full Color ' PTT Prrrrrrrrrrrererrrrrrerirerrrrererrrereerrrert eit ' 
with your first order of 3  g City 22... cece cence eee eeeeeeeee BUD wocces GUD cccccccesisoses ; 
(or more) CUT-OUTS a 











Help 
for 
teachers 


se Ebete dolore) aepe! 


Corrective Reading 


Revised and enlarged (1956) by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, Director, The Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 


This New, revised HANDBOOK For wse with THE AMERICAN ADVEN4 


provides tested methods on: TURE SERIES. A definite reading program 
e Identifying retarded readers presenting five levels of readability begin- 
e Estimating reading capacity ning with three popular “starting-level” 
e Grouping for corrective reading Goete ter tow eotiene. 


© Developing phonic and thinking skills 
$1.50 per copy postpaid or write for a copy on 30-day approval. 
WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 161 EAST GRAND AVE., CHICAGO 11, DEPT.10 
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Exchange Teachers 


I note the definite stress on social 
studies in the American schools, and I 
appreciate the helps provided for the 
teaching of these. The books for the 
pupils’ own use are most attractive and 
appealing, and especially is this true of 
the elementary grades. This is much 
more helpful and definite than for a 
teacher to obtain all the facts by her 
own research and provide all the in- 
spiration. The stories in the text- 
books are on the child’s reading level 
so that he can thoroughly enjoy his 
own reading. 

The field trips allowed are another 
excellent means of teaching, as well as 
a culminating activity to a particular 
unit. It is a thrilling experience for an 
exchange teacher to visit, with her class, 
the places of historical interest and tie 
them up with what they have studied 
together. 

I think the remark of some of my 
Grade 4 boys here in Virginia, as they 
looked out of an upstairs window of 
Gunston Hall (home of George Mason) 
on the gardens, expresses what it means 
to them. They gasped excitedly and 
said, “Why, it’s just like in our book.” 
Then they did their best to read the 
copy of the Virginia Bill of Rights to 
compare it with what they had learned 
in school. 


Sadie E. B. Smeltzer, Nova Scotia 


Teaching Grade 4, 
Thomas Jefferson School, 
Falls Church, Virginia 


To be asked for homework on the 
first day of the term was quite a shock 
for one coming from an area where 
written homework, before the Grade 
Six level, was frowned on. 

Until a generation ago, compulsory 
study at home was a well-nigh universal 
feature of the Scottish Educational Sys- 
tem. At that time, classes were inordi- 
nately large, and it was often feared 
that not enough could be accomplished 
in the school day to fit pupils for the 
“qualifying” examination at the end of 
their primary course. 

The tradition is not dead, but no 
longer need prescribed homework be in 
the main subjects of the curriculum. 
Rather it is of a kind to stimulate 
pupil interests, such as projects involv- 
ing purposeful activity, and investiga- 
tions pursued not only in books but 
through observation out-of-doors. 

Unfortunately, there are many Scot- 
tish schools in which the home circum- 
stances of the pupils are such that 
homework of the traditional kind 
would be both unreasonable and futile. 

Where compulsory homework is not 
set, there is special need for the teacher 
to see that there is no waste of time in 
the classroom, and that the children 
have ample opportunity to study inde- 
pendently. 


Alexina Skinner, Scotland 


Teaching Grade 4, 
Public School No. 77, 
New York, N.Y. 


After some twelve weeks of teaching 
in an American elementary school, cer- 
tain differences in over-all administra- 
tion are beginning to become apparent. 

First there is the difference in age 
at which full-time education begins. In 
England this comes at the age of five, 
the child usually beginning at the com- 
mencement of the term in which he be- 


in the US, 


comes five. In any case compulsory 
education is required at the age of 
five. In California, kindergarten be- 
gins at five, for half-days only. Full- 
time education does not begin until the 
age of six, and is not required by law, 
I believe, until the child is rather 
older. 

A second difference is the organiza- 
tion of the academic year in the states 
into two terms, as compared with the 
three-term year in England. In Eng- 
land the Christmas and Easter vacations 
are rather longer (about three weeks) 
and the summer vacation is much short- 
er (about 644 weeks, although this var- 
ies in different parts of the country). 
The three terms are autumn, spring, and 
summer, giving a total teaching year of 
not less than 200 days. In California, 
the minimum number of teaching days 
is 175. 


Terence Guy, England 


Teaching Grade 5, 
Caleb Greenwood School, 
Sacramento, California 


As I write this, we are in the midst 
of Christmas festivities. Christmas in 
U.S. schools is observed in the same 
traditional manner as it is in our coun- 
try, with school parties, Christmas 
trees, and a special assembly. 

Children from the ages of 5-12 took 
part in our program here, while in 
Wales our children, generally speaking, 
are segregated into Infants and Juniors. 
The music was arranged by the super- 
visor, unlike our system, where mem- 
bers of the staff would be responsible. 

Each grade adopted a project such as 
helping needy families in the district. 
This gives the festival a deeper signif- 
icance and the children respond eagerly 
to the idea, as they do in our country. 


Gwyneth Lewis, Wales 


Teaching Grade 3, 
Ridge-Brook School, 
Parma, Ohio 


As merit rating seems in the air these 
days, a few remarks about New Zea- 
land’s system may be of interest. 

Teachers are viewed on the job by 
nationally appointed and controlled in- 
spectors, whose reports form the bases 
for all advancement. 

From a teacher viewpoint here are 
some results: 

Complete professional freedom from 
all forms of undue influence, particu- 
larly over appointments. 

A certain bitterness in interstaff rela- 
tions. Teachers with good reports often 
guard jealously their superior tech- 
niques whilst those with bad grades are 
enviously critical. I must emphasize 
that the inspectors try hard to be 
scrupulously fair but it is manifestly 
impossible to judge human nature in 
an hour and a half. 

This brings me to my final point— 
that the system leads to conformity. 
Far too often the inspector’s stated (or 
imagined) whims become the fount of 
action and the measure of progress. 

I much prefer your system which 
places so much emphasis on qualifica- 
tions earned when it comes to advance- 
ment. 


John L. McKenzie, New Zealand 


Teaching Grade 6, 
Fairfield School, 
Eugene, Oregon 
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DERIVED FROM © 
AND LIME OILS 
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‘proudly stated’on the back 
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of every bottle of 7-Upis a story 
you should know 


Read it carefully. That list of ingredients tells you something very ; 
| t 

important about this sparkling, crystal-clear drink. bie aban 
thirst-quencher... 


With good reason, 7-Up is famous as the All-Family Drink 


If you hanker for o 


—so pure, so good, so wholesome for people of all ages. cool, clean taste... 
_ if t a quick, 
The source of the 7-Up-flavor is a fragrant, natural oil in the peel of lemons ae ‘an 
. ‘ refreshing lift... 
and limes. From every batch of this flavor source, Seven-Up selects less than 5%, 
: : Nothing does it 
the very essence, as being delicate and pure enough to be used ~— 


; : : 22 . li - 
in the “fresh up” drink! Seven-Up is crystal-clear. No artificial flavor is used. ke Seven-Up! 
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Books for Children 


REVIEWED BY PHYLLIS FENNER 


CHILDREN aged six to ten will enjoy 
Your Pony’s Trek Around the World 
by Paul Brown (Scribner; $2.75). It is 
a brief story of the development of the 
horse, showing his many changes and 
variations. “Your pony” is a Shetland 
pony who came originally from Amer- 
ica, migrated, and finally returned with 
the Spanish. The colored pictures on 
every page are beautiful. 


Since children are so interested in 
pets, it is not strange that there are 
many books about them. The Brand 
New Kitten by Sally Scott (Harcourt; 
$2.25) will be popular with eight- to 
ten-year-old girls. Peggy wants to ac- 
cept a brand-new kitten but she doesn’t 
know how old Eb, 
the rat-catching cat, 
will accept it. She 
is also scared of 
Old Man Pratt, 
who never has a 
good word to say. 
The scheme she 
evolves to bring 
the mean old cat 
and the mean old 
man together to 
make way for the 
new kitten is very 
human and amus- 
ing. 





Auther and Reviewer of Children’s Books 


John Billington, Friend of Squanto. 
by Clyde Robert Bulla, illustrated by 
Peter Burchard (Crowell; $2.50), is an 
easy-to-read story of the Pilgrims’ first 
year here. John is always getting into 
trouble, on the “Mayflower” and after 
they land. Some of his trouble is seri- 
ous, especially when he is captured by 
Indians. His friend, Squanto, helps 
John to earn the respect of the Indians 
and make them friends of his people. 
Ages 7-10. 


Children who have enjoyed the first 
story about Mister Penny published 
many years ago, and also those who 
haven't, will be eager to have read to 
them Mister Penny’s Race Horse, 
written and illustrated by Marie Hall 
Ets (Viking; $2.00). Limpy, the old 
horse, fancies himself as a race horse 
and is very disappointed that he can’t 
have some part in the fair like the oth- 
er animals from Mr. Penny’s farm. 
However, it is Limpy who saves the 
day when the other animals get into 
mischief, and it is Limpy who gives the 
people at the fair their greatest laugh. 
Ages 4-7. 


A simple story, but very amusing 
both in its brief text and its pictures, is 
Hundl Is a Dog written and illustrated 
by Robin King (Dutton; $2.25). Hundl 





belongs to Bubchen and his grandfather 
in the Swiss Alps. He is supposed to 
be a rescue dog but he has never 
had anything to save. When his chance 
finally comes, he gets into trouble and 
it takes a lot of ingenuity on Buchen’s 
part to make Hundl a hero. Ages 6-10. 


The Golden Window by Ernie 
Rydberg (Longmans; $2.50) is about 
Debbie, who is going away to college 
for the first time. She tells her own 
story of all the excitement and fun of a 
freshman year with the final discovery 
of what she wants to do in life. Real 
people; charmingly told . .. and writ- 
ten by a man! Ages 12-16. 


Those of us who remember with what 
joy we read about the Five Little Pep- 
pers know how children will love the 
London Ruggleses in this wonderful 
book Further Adventures of the 
Family From One End Street written 
and illustrated by Eve Garnett (Van- 
guard; $3.00). Two little Ruggleses are 
sent to the country to recuperate from 
measles in charge of a dreamy twelve- 
year-old sister. It takes all of Mr. 


Ruggles’ “pig money” to send them. 
The children’s absolutely satisfying 
time with Mr. and Mrs. Wildgoose at 
their charming old Dew Drop Inn 
makes a heart-warming story. You'll be 
pleased to know that the family gets 
two pigs in the end. Ages 10-14, 


A new story about that fascinating 
dog, Tough Enough, and his ingenious 
master, Beanie, will be enjoyed by chil- 
dren who like pets. Tough Enough’s 
Trip written and illustrated by Ruth 
and Latrobe Carroll (Oxford; $2.75) 
takes the Tatum family from their 
home in the Great Smokies to the ocean 
to visit their great-grandparents. Tough 
Enough finds a way to go too. Beanie 
acquires some strange pets along the 
way and is very much relieved to find 
his great-grandparents don’t mind them. 
This amusing family in their battered 
old truck have fun. Ages 7-10. 


Yance Caywood longs to go hunting 
instead of fetching and carrying for his 
widowed mother. He is only eleven but 
he can shoot as well as a man. When 
he is allowed to hunt the last buffalo 
with the men, it becomes a hunt all by 
himself. The Lone Hunt by William O. 
Steele (Harcourt; $2.75) is the story of 
Yance’s ordeal in the frozen wilderness 

and the price he 
pays in the end for 
his independence. 
This story is an un- 
usually fine one. It 
will stand reading 
aloud to both boys 
and girls. For ages 


8-12. 


See page 94 for addresses of publishers. 








In this new series you will find all the features that 
insure mastery of the basic language skills—sound 
introduction through Meaningful Activities . . . lots of 
Practice ... lots of Testing... lots of Review. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Just published 





A complete, new basal English Program 


It is based on child activities. 


It is organized for easy teaching. 


It fosters literary appreciation. 


Editions of texts and studybooks. 


Books for grades 3, 4, 5, 6 ready now. Books for grades 2, 7, 8 in prepara- 


tion. 


Publishers of better books for better teaching 


ENGLISH IS OUR LANGUAGE 
SECOND EDITION 


Sterling, Lindahl, Koch, Rice, Bishop, Westendorf, Hoffman 


English is Our Language, Second Edition, is a balanced program, 
with a frequent change of pace between oral and written work. 


It provides for a functional development of language skills. 


It features a strong maintenance program. 


The complete program includes: Texts, Studybooks, Guides, Teachers’ 


Sales Offices: Englewood N.J., Chicago 16, San Francisco 5, Atlanta 3, Dallas 1. Home Office: Boston 16. 
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Books for Teachers 


REVIEWED BY RUTH M. NORTHWAY 
Principal, Elementary School, Honeoye Fulls, New York 


School Texts 


“Isn’t that a true story?” said a third- 
grader who “reacted” to the story after 
a week-end loan of the book. “It’s ex- 
actly what we do when we camp.” He 
referred, of course, to the getting 
packed for camp, hearing noises in the 
night, having a boat ride, fishing, and 
even having a bear visit the camp. 
The Buttons Go Camping by Edith S. 
McCall (Benefic Press; $1.60) will give 
other children this feeling of reality, 
I’m sure, for the incidents are concise 
yet skillfully told, highlighted with two- 
tone illustrations. What's more, the 
reading vocabulary is third-grade level, 
which makes it possible for children to 
skim along easily in independent read- 
ing during their leisure time. The con- 
tent will lead to a stimulating discus- 
sion of camping. 


Are you looking for reading material 
with high-level interest and low-level 
vocabulary? If so, “The American 
Adventure Series” will interest you. 
This latest volume entitled Portugee 
Philips and the Fighting Sioux by 
A. M. Anderson (Wheeler; $1.72) is a 
true story of the Old West, of a ride 
which “stands without equal” in the 


history of our country. In social studies 
units about the western United States 
this will help children to visualize the 
past from which the West of today 
has developed. Told in story form, 
with black and white illustrations and 
large print. 


“I like to have all of my children 
read together; it gives me more time; 
I feel they can profit from it,” re- 
marked a teacher with whom I was 
talking at a recent educational meeting. 
My first reaction was one of dismay, for 
are we not trying desperately to “indi- 
vidualize” instruction? However, when 
I discovered that she was using the 
Classmate Edition of Just For Fun by 
Guy L. Bond, Grace A. Dorsey, Marie 
C. Cuddy, and Kathleen Wise (“The 
Developmental Reading Series”; Lyons 
& Carnahan; $1.64), a simplification 
of the regular edition, for those chil- 
dren who are slower in developing 
reading ability, I beamed approval. 
This particular book for second-graders 
has the typically attractive format, the 
same selections, the same appeal for the 
reader, as the regular edition, but with 
a simpler vocabulary. 


Professional Books 


A fifty-cent booklet, Games Make 
Spelling Fun: A Teaching Aid to Bet- 
ter Spelling by John A. Dean (Box 211, 
Newport Beach, California), chuck-full 
of activities for spelling, seems almost 
too good to be true. Yet, here it is, 
replete with many oral and written re- 
sponse games such as “Word-O,” “We 
Doubt It,” “I Spy,” “Grab-Bag,” “Spell- 
ing Relay,” “Spelling Gold,” and others 
equally exciting, for grades 2-6. These 
games not only teach spelling but help 
the teacher to locate children’s difficul- 
ties in writing, the ability to follow di- 
rections, and pronunciation errors. The 
author suggests one game each week, 
with an evaluation by the class. There 
are games included in this booklet for 
a full year’s enjoyment. 


Have you ever wished for a handy 
reference book on handicrafts which 
would be of help in choosing interest- 
ing activities for unit teaching? Here is 
the answer—Elementary Handcrafts 
for Elementary Schools: Projects for 
Unit Teaching by Mamie E. Brown (Ex- 
position Press; $4.00). It is an out- 
growth of thirty-two years of teaching 
in the elementary grades. Step by step 
the author details such projects as the 
creation of different types of maps; the 
use of paper in construction; ways of 
using cloth and thread to make tufted 
rings and belts; the use of soap and 


clay in modeling and sculpture; how 
to make use of reed and raffia; and 
finally, the use of waste materials such 
as felt, cotton, wool, toothpicks, seeds, 
buttons, pine cones, cartons, matches, 
and other materials often thoughtlessly 
discarded. 


Teachers, many of whom now teach 
their own music, realize that the place 
of music in the educational scene is 
changing from a specialized activity 
with its emphasis on “producing” to a 
broad variety of music experiences 
which provide for “consuming” music. 
James Mursell in his book Music Edu- 
cation: Principles and Programs (Silver 
Burdett; $3.75) discusses special areas 
of the music program—music reading, 
singing, instruments, rhythms, and lis- 
tening—and gives specific teaching pro- 
cedures which any teacher can adapt 
to a classroom situation. Ways of “in- 
tegrating” music into the total school 
program are explained and the out- 
comes evaluated. The chapter “Crea- 
tion” stresses creative teaching of music 
as well as creative music writing. Fi- 
nally, of great interest to the writer, is 
the chapter on the coordination of a 
broad music program, and the problems 
involved in initiating it and in helping 
teachers to understand their part in it, 
through the use of a wide stock of ma- 
terials and “intelligent cooperation.” 


See page 94 for addresses of publishers. 











Now Ready! 





Dowling — 


The word—WHY .. 


WHY. 


WHY. 
WHY. 
WHY. 


THE NEW 


by 


Freeman — 


. 
WHY — spurred every great scientific invention. 


WHY 
WHY 


inspired Archimedes to measure the circle. 
sent the three frail ships of Columbus in search of a new world. 


WHY — turned Watts’ attention to the power of steam. 


Lacey 


UNDERSTANDING Science Series 


— Tippett 


e «is the word most frequently on the lips of our coming generation and now — WHY? — answers its own 


multiple questions throughout Winston’s New Elementary Science Series. 


« «is the questioning syllable throughout this New Understanding Science Series. 
e eis the common denominator — the most important word in this child-centered science series. 


e «then are these new science textbooks tops in the field of elementary science? 


BECAUSE — they help you guide your children into finding answers to their everyday why questions 


in science. 


BECAUSE — they help you organize the everyday materials of the learner’s environment — such as 
a coat hanger, a tea kettle, etc. into simple aids to learning science. 

BECAUSE — through their easy reading and interest-arousing content and illustrations, The New 
Understanding Science Series promises a happy adventure into the realm of science. 


Before you buy, be sure you see The New Understanding Science Series by Dowling, Freeman, Lacey and Tippett. 


It’s a Winston production. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Philadelphia 7 


Blanche Bldg., Marianna, Fla. ae 


Chicago 30 _ 


Pasadena 2 — 
Box 265, Marlboro, Mass. 


Dallas 1 
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Many teachers have found that certain Dolch 
materials, when used in the home often help 
individuals who are class-room problems. That 
is why most of Professor E. W. Dolch’s Aids- 
to-Reading, and all of his Basic Vocabulary and 
Pleasure Reading books are now sold in retail 
stores for home use. 


You should have Professor Dolch’s pamphlet 
“The Play-way to Learning”, written expressly 
for parents. It helps them to understand how 
children learn to read; it shows them how best to 
co-operate with the teacher; and it describes the 
games and books available in stores. It is free 
to teachers in desired quantities for distribution 
to parents. Check coupon for a free supply. 


NEW SCHOOL CATALOG OF 
DOLCH Aids-t0- Reading 


If you have not already received it, write for the 
new 1957 edition of Dolch Aids-to-Reading ma- 
terials. In it the Dolch items, including many 
new ones, are grouped in order to help you de- 
velop a balanced reading program. Use coupon. 


THE GARRARD PRESS 
Dept. IH, Champaign, Ill. 


Please have the distributors of the Home Edition send* me 
without charge__copies of “The Play-way to Learning.” 
© Send new Dolch School Edition catalog 


TEACHER 











Circe SHE... SINE 








Instructor 





4 Merwe is a scene in South Dakota, 
but it could be North Dakota 
or some state farther west. 

How familiar the sight is to any- 
one who has crossed the continent 
by train! The artist has painted it 
as though we were riding in the cab 
with the engineer, or in one of the 
thrilling new dome trains. Straight 
ahead of us the rails lead our eyes 
into the heart of the picture. 

The mountains in South Dakota, 
which are older than the Rockies, 
are called the Black Hills. In the 
picture, are the mountains black or 
very dark blue? 

Above them is a sky of many 
tints and shades of blue and blue- 
purple, painted in rough patches 
which seem to vibrate. Are they 
mostly light or dark? How well the 
off-white building shows up against 
the surrounding sapphire blue! 

Can that ball of orange be the 
sun, which shines so continuously 
that South Dakota is nicknamed 
“the Sunshine State”? 

Notice that we are traveling on 
a single-track railroad. What does 
that tell us about the volume of 
travel and the population of this 
part of the country? 

In the sparsely settled western 
states it is possible to ride for hours 
without seeing any people. Yet 
there are things in this picture 
which make us know that they live 
somewhere nearby. 

Make a list of everything in the 
painting which might be called a 
sign of habitation. Which tell us 
how the people earn their living? 

How tall and slender the grain 
elevator rises beside the railroad 
track! Do you think the paint is 
really peeling off or is that the art- 
ist’s style of painting? 

A color photograph might show 
that this building was weatherbeat- 
en—or it might not. Syd Fossum 
would not care. He does not try to 
get a photographic effect. His dy- 
namic, informal style creates the 
rugged atmosphere he desires. 

What do you know about the 
people who used to live in these 
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HARRIET GARRELS 


Specialist in Art, 
Elementary Schools, 
Washington, D.C. 


Grain Elevator 


wide open spaces before the ranch- 
ers and farmers arrived? South 
Dakota was the home of the Sioux. 

Before the Indians, dinosaurs 
roamed these plains. Try to model 
one from a large lump of clay. 

Read stories about Paul Bunyan 
and his Blue Ox in South Dakota. 
One is called “The Mountain That 
Stood on Its Head.” (See also a 
play, “Folk-O-Rama U.S.A.,” THe 
INSTRUCTOR, January 1957; and a 
color reproduction of a painting of 
Paul Bunyan, THe INstrRucror, 
January 1952.) 

Though this composition appears 
empty, just as Syd Fossum intend- 
ed, it is not a quiet picture. Lines 
move in every direction and some 
even cross each other. Does his use 
of color also suggest movement? 

“Grain Elevator” tells one part 
of a story. “Wheat Farmers” by 
Joe Jones told another part (THE 
Instructor, September 1956). 


THE ARTIST 


yp (Sydney Glenn) Fossum was 

born in Aberdeen, South Da- 
kota, in 1909. He was educated at 
Northern Normal and _ Industrial 
School and Minneapolis School of 
Art. He also studied at the Uni- 
versidad Michoacana, Mexico. 

He won several prizes for his 
work and his paintings have been 
purchased by the Universities of 
Minnesota, Montana, and Micho- 
acana. 

In 1948, Mr. Fossum painted 
“Grain Elevator” for the Container 
Corporation of America. It is one 
of a beautiful series of the forty- 
eight states and the territories. Some 
large corporations are patrons of 
art now much as the Medicis were 
in former days. 

Syd Fossum has taught art at the 
Minneapolis School of Art, the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, and Washing- 
ton University in St. Louis. His 
work can be seen in the Museum of 
Modern Art, New York, the Seattle 
Art Museum, and the New York 
Public Library. 


Art Program 


guides your pupils to a fuller, richer appreciation of {ify 
Teach them values of color that they can apply to evmy. 
day surroundings as home furnishings, clothing, ee 
Help them increase their cultural background. 

This program has been used successfully by teachers sing 
1937. It consists of a booklet for each grade from 3 through 
8. Each booklet contains ten pictures (8 masterpieces, } 
architecture, 1 statuary), their stories, the story of ther 
Creators, questions to be answered, and suggested activities, 


Contents of each booklet are selected to stimulate obser. 
tions, to appeal to children with varied interests, and t y 
provide opportunity for integration with the language arty 

and social sciences. 


Send 54¢ per booklet. Specify grade, 
THE RANDOLPH SCHOOL SUPPLY C0, 
CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 








PRINTS 5 COLORS AT ONE TIME 





$ THE SPEEDLINER prints without 
74° ink in_from 1 to & colors at one 
& TAX time. Takes from post card to 8), 5 
x 14 sizes. Prints on most any kind 
of paper and turns out 40 to 60 jes per 
minute. You can print 300 to 400 copies from 
one master. This machine is precision bullt— 
Sturdy—easy to handie or store—gives many 
ears of ect service and is fully guaranteed. it 
S clan and so easy to use—even a child can 
operate one. The Speediiner offers you greatest 
economy and is the finest low-cost splele duplicator 
you can buy. Mundreds are used by schools and 
teachers throughout the country. 
Write for free information today. 


SPEEDLINER COMPANY 
Dept. T9, 4404 Ravenswood, Chicago 40, til. 














Travel and Earn College Credit 


During the summer of 1957, Western lilinois State 
College in cooperation with the National Educa- 
tion Association and the Illinois Education Associ- 
ation, is offering thirteen excellent itineraries to 
teachers for which college credit (graduate or 
undergraduate) will be granted. 

. Central America (CA-1) (Air) 

. Mexico-Western (MW) (Bus) » 
Round-the-World (RW)-(3 sections) (Air) 

. Scandinavia and General Europe (SCG) (Air) 
. General European (GE-3) (Air) 

South America (SA-2) (Air) 

. Alaska (A-2) (Air) 

. Mexico (M-4) (Bus) 

- Mexico (M-5) (Air) 

. Africa (AF-2) (Air) 

. Story of the West (SW) (Bus) 

. Hawaiian Islands (H-3) (Air) 

. Washington Seminar 

For further information relative to dates, price, 
and subjects in which credit may be earned write 
A. B. Roberts, ro. A, Tour Coordinator, Western 
Ilinois State College, Macomb, Illinois. 


Mosaics For All— 


Series of 3 color filmstrips showing Mosaics, 
how to make them and sources of inexpensive 
supplies. 


2222 
WN BAO CONOUSWN= 





Filmstrip | (41 frames) Easy ways—inexpensive , 
ways. 

Filmstrip 11 (45 frames) Greater richness through 
variety in tesserae and cements. 


Filmstrip 111 (32 frames) New experiments with 
melted ttle glass 


$6 each, manual with detalied explanations $1. 
Series price $18 Includes free copy of manual. 














joke Leather Purses, Belts, 
J. C. LARSON CO., 820 So. Tripp Ave 
Department 6115, Chicago 24, Illinois 


A “Hobby” Project Which Improves Spelling 
| “AN ORCHARD OF WORDS" | 
It will be fun to try it. Send twenty five cents 

receive treatise and samples. 
LANDON SERVICES — P. 0. BOX 870 Madison 1, W's. 


—————< 


—BE A READER OF THE LEADER— 











Order your subscription today. 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 
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m Asoc. A LANKY, awkward young man named Abraham Lincoln 

duate or came to New Salem in the summer of 1831. He tended 
store, served as postmaster, learned surveying, studied law, 

yn and made many friends. In March, 1837, he went to Spring- 
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gu of the most persistent 
questions which come to 
those who advise young people 
about education are: 

1. What opportunities are 
there for women in school ad- 
ministration? 

2. Should men seek employ- 
ment in elementary teaching? 

3. Should one stay in teach- 
ing or try for an administra- 
tive post? 

It is not possible to answer 
any of these questions glibly 
but it is possible to call atten- 
tion to some considerations up- 
on which to base an individual 
decision. The principal point 
to consider is that competence, 
rather than gender, is becom- 
ing more and more the main 
consideration of employers for 
all teaching and administra- 
tive posts. 

A number of young women 
in internship programs in our 
higher education institutions 
are preparing for administra- 
tive positions, with assurance 
of employment. The adminis- 
trative staffs of local school 
systems, colleges, universities, 
and state education depart- 
ments could not function with- 
out the competence which 
women members bring to their 
jobs. 

Men can find real satisfac- 
tion in teaching in the elemen- 
tary school and each year more 
men are entering service as 
elementary teachers through- 
out the country. Single salary 
schedules have, of course, giv- 
en an impetus to this last not- 
ed increase. 

In both cases, however, there 
is some imbalance; there are 
more men who hold adminis- 
trative posts than there are 
women, and there are more 
women in elementary positions 


WILLIAM P. VIALL 


Associate, Office of 
Teacher Certification, 
New York State Education 

Department 


than there are men. It is in- 
cumbent upon those in the mi- 
nority in each case to prove 
that the sex of the individual 
ought not to unduly influence 
either the employer or the can- 
didate. 


An Administrative Job? 


The third question, like the 
first two, must be answered by 
the individual, but it is pos- 
sible to marshal more infor- 
mation about it. 

In teaching, most candidates 
select a teaching field and 
then, later on, elect further 
study to prepare themselves 
for positions in guidance, in 
principalships, in supervision, 
and later in the superintend- 
ency. It is obvious that most 
choose such positions in order 
to increase their incomes. It is 
not clear how many move from 
teaching as the result of care- 
fully assessed ability and con- 
sideration of the rewards of 
teaching as compared with 
those of other types of profes- 
sional employment within the 
schools. 

Obviously, there are not 
enough positions as guidance 
counselors, principals, and su- 
perintendents to provide em- 
ployment for all. A_ recent 
staffing study by the New York 
State Cooperative Development 
Program for School Adminis- 
tration found that the average 
school system in New York 
State provides one administra- 
tive staff member for each 260 
pupils. In some cases, the ratio 
is one to 150 while in others it 
is as high as one to 600. If 
similar ratios obtain in other 
states, the probability of em- 
ployment in the administrative 
staff of a school system is rath- 
er remote, 
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Article of the Month 


Where Do You Go 


From Here ? 


A teacher interested in im- 
proving his status must decide 
whether that improvement 
should come through employ- 
ment in another category or 
from increased status as a 
teacher. Actually, individual 
choice of one field or another 
is becoming more and more re- 
stricted. One must consider 
retirement plans, tenure bene- 
fits, salary scales, promotional 
opportunities, and, most of all, 
one’s real ability for carrying 
on the tasks required by an- 
other position. It is becoming 
less and less possible to go into 
supervision, the principalship, 
or guidance counseling without 
a considerable amount of addi- 
tional preparation. 

Preparation for the basic 
teaching fields is increasing in 
length and content throughout 
the country. Most candidates 
who undertake preparation for 
teaching are planning to dedi- 
cate their lives to education. 
This is a sound professional 
goal. It has the merit of in- 
creasing the willingness of a 
candidate to devote himself 
carefully to his preparation 
for his lifework, and thus im- 
proving the quality of teach- 
ing in general. It also raises 
the status of the whole profes- 
sion. 

Many of the qualities which 
make a good teacher—willing- 
ness to devote a considerable 
amount of time to study, inter- 
est in other people, devotion 
to the job, and awareness of 
the significance of a variety of 
problems—are beneficial when 
carried into administration. 
Still the one true test of ad- 
ministrative fitness is probably 
participation in administra- 
tion. 

For this reason administra- 
tive internship programs have 
been set up in some public 
school systems in connection 
with college and university 
programs. These have the same 
value as the student-teaching 
facet of teacher preparation. 
A sound internship program 
includes a variety of learning 
experiences related to the ad- 
ministration of public schools 


and serves as a means by which 
the intern can make a decision 
about his goals, and college 
and local authorities can evalu- 
ate his administrative poten- 
tial. 

Like other people, teachers 
often feel that success is meas- 
ured solely by salary. Indeed, 
there are some very compell- 
ing reasons why salary may 
dictate the choice of goals. 
However, some teachers in 
some localities are receiving 
more money than administra- 
tors in others, so that there is 
no certainty that preparation 
for a position other than teach- 
ing will provide salary at a 
higher level. 

Another limiting factor is 
the awareness of institutions 
that only candidates who ex- 
hibit certain kinds of ability 
should be admitted. Not only 
are candidates required to 
show ability to undertake a 
graduate program but a pre- 
diction of their success is at- 
tempted. State and local au- 
thorities are setting standards 
at a high level for candidates 
in certain kinds of positions. 
This has been caused by the 
realization that the schools are 
a tremendous investment for 
the community, that the in- 
structional program must be 
undergirded by effective ad- 
ministration, and that employ- 
ment conditions can be made 
attractive to capable people. 

Another factor which must 
be considered by future candi- 
dates is that the cost of operat- 
ing graduate schools will con- 
tinue to increase. Candidates 
can expect increases in tuition 
as schools of education strug- 
gle to meet expenditures. Some 
institutions now offering gradu- 
ate programs may decide to 
abandon them entirely.  In- 
stitutions have excellent rea- 
sons for demanding higher 
qualifications from students 
seeking admission. This, cou- 
pled with the fact that as the 
public schools grow in enroll- 
ment, more teachers will want 
to go into administration, will 
tend to make entrance into 
graduate (Continued on page 90) 
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4S @ | C | A L u T U DQ 4 FE & Q In teaching the geography of Asia, we have six units based on separate 


countries or groups of countries in a geographical region. I'm concerned 
because the children seem to fail to get an adequate geographical or cultural 
feeling for the entire continent. 





A You probably have a time problem. Many schools allocate a half year at 


A few weeks ago our music supervisor introduced the the most to the study of Asia. The children are fascinated by the countries 


song, "Waltzing Matilda” to my class. The children loved and the time goes quickly. At the end of the year, they have acquired many spe- 
it, especially the unusual Australian words. Since then, they have cific facts but they lack an overall perspective. 
had a marked interest in Australia. Would | be justified in inter. Why not begin with a study of the continent as a whole. For example, in the ‘ 
rupting our study of South America normally covered in this discussion on Asia in World Book, much overall information is included. Many 


semester for a unit on Australia? colored pictures as well as relief, population, and political maps, are given. Other 


maps show highlights of Asia's history, animals, products, and there is one with 
the flags of the sixteen Asian countries that won independence after World War 
We suggest that you talk over this problem with your ll. Charts list important data in tabular form. 
curriculum coordinator or supervisor. Probably, he will 


A week or two spent on Asia as a whole will give you many opportunities for 
advise you to take advantage of the children's desire to know 


tying your study together later. For example, the children may make a large out- 
more about Australia. Actually, this unit may well serve to point line map—then color and illustrate each country as they study it. They may also 
up your study of South American countries, for there are many plan a chart to show leading products, climate, principal cities, main types of 


similarities and differences that can be pointed out as the chil- work, and other activities which they will gradually fill in. 
dren go along. 


Such a unit need not be time consum- 
ing. In two weeks the children may have 


satisfied their curiosity. Use The Reading ce p . 
and Study Guide from World Book to Y Mt senna cee 3 ; 

help in organizing the study with your ‘ : 
class. Encourage the children to build 1 In eighth grade, our syllabus calls for a 12-week study on world geography. 

fact sheets which they can use later in i Be Can | get help from World Book Encyclopedia to organize this work? 


comparing Australia with the South 
American countries from the standpoint ; 
of population, type of work, climate, poe A Recently there has been increased emphasis on such orientation units. Noting 
relative size, and so forth. j : this trend, World Book developed an entirely new section on the world to 
meet this need. Its study outline, based on five themes—the world as man's home; 
z Teal sa Wes ledtvectsie ven bis world the world's people; the world's age-old prob- } 
ae Jems; and the challenge of today—will guide you in organizing your unit. 
vos Many diagramatic charts are included in the World Book articles. Teachers say . 
* ape they are especially effective when presenting large concepts and making compari- 
- “sons. They serve, also, to help children draw specifies from the generalities that they ss [ 
‘earn in such a study. One chart may be devoted to an entire class period. 










We have a spiral program that requires us to study some phase of 
QO our community each year. By fifth grade, children feel so well ac- 
quainted with the community that our study is often dull and uninterest- 
ing. How can | meet this problem? 


A Try to pick up a topic sufficiently advanced as to challenge their in- 

terest and attention—a scientific study of waste disposal in your 
community, for example. This will involve research as well as community 
trips and interviews. 

In the S Volume of World Book, you will find a discussion of the three 
main types of sewage treatment plants. Undoubtedly the system used by 
your community will come under one of those headings. Many science as 
well as social-studies learnings will be involved in a study of this type. 

A study of your water supply and purification method would be an- 
other topic involving more matured learnings. Here, again, World Book ? 
will help you. Units on the community's means of transportation and com- 
munications are other possibilities. 

In these studies, don't forget related learnings—particularly in arith- 
metic. Make your children number conscious as they go out to gather 
information. Insist that answers be in specifics, not in vague generalities. 
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TOOL SUBJECTS 


Do you have suggestions for making my sixth-grade reading 
Q classes more effective? 


A The key to middle-grade reading is making it functional. 
While your sixth grade still use reading books, an occasion- 
al reading period should be devoted to other types of reading. 

For example, have the committees in your social-studies units 
duplicate their findings and use a reading class for these reports. 
Give each child a copy so he may follow silently as the commit- 
tee chairman reads. 

Vary your reading period by using it for research and study. 
This may be tied into a library period, or may take place in your 
room if you have your own classroom encyclopedia and other re- 
search books. While this would be mostly silent reading, encour- 
age children to share interesting things they have found by read- 
ing orally to the entire class. 

Reading pertinent passages should be encouraged in all oral 
reporting. This encourages accurate silent reading as well as 
fluent oral reading. 

Major articles in the World Book Encyclopedia are organized 
in a progressive arrangement. The simpler material is given first, 
with the article increasing in difficulty as it develops. This makes 
it especially useful for children of varying reading levels. 
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f ‘ QO Is the study of a barometer a suitable science project for my seventh grade? 5 
. Our science coordinator insists that our 
XY science program should be more related | 
te life situations. | agree with this in theory, but A It is ideal in many ways. The original experiment of Torricelli can easily be duplicated 
ae _Thave difficulty in putting it into practice with in any classroom. This can lead to additional research on the aneroid barometer and 
my h-g) oe Group. ; how the barometers are used to forecast the weather. 
te ce} RTE A: Many references in World Book will assist you. The Torricelli experiment is clearly dem- 
eae wae onstrated, and there is a diagram showing the aneroid barometer and the barograph. The 
: Suppose we suggest some examples. Prob- "T" Volume gives a write-up on Torricelli, and under the article on weather forecasting is 
ie ably every child in your class has heard of a chart showing how to apply barometer readings when making predictions about the 
Sage n and many of them have probably been asian 
, 


or decaying lemons is similar to the mold 
easily in classroom and see them in 







I have a group of boys who are very automobile-minded. Would a unit on gasoline 
engines be suitable for sixth grade? 





A Yes, provided the boys’ interest can be made contagious. Everyone should at least 

learn the principle of the gasoline engine. Use the discussion and diagrams in World 

Book to explain intake, compression, ignition, expansion, and exhaust. In contrast, the dif- 

| ference between high and low compression may be of great interest to some of your boys, 

but of little importance to the rest. This doesn't mean that the boys’ interest should be ig- 
nored, but neither should the entire class have to continue with the study. 

World Book will help you provide for these individual differences. The boys may con- 

tinue their study by referring to the twelve related subjects listed at the end of the gaso- , 

line engine article. While they are doing this advance research, the others may be going 

on to a problem of more general interest. 


At a recent teachers’ convention, we were told that science and health curriculums 
Q are including more units on physiology. Some of the newer health books are includ- 
ing much information on the human body, but | know our district cannot afford them. 
Should | attempt such a unit? 








A Many curriculum bulletins are suggesting more physiology, with the idea of having 
children learn more about their bodies so that they will take better care of them- 
selves. In addition, psychologists feel that a knowledge of how the body operates may be 
a factor in improving mental health. Even though this information is not included in your 
health books, you can carry on your unit by using your World Book, charts from the Red 
Cross, and free materials from some of the pharmaceutical companies. 
The information in World Book is spread over many volumes so that it is ideal for a class- 
room research project. Your Reading and Study Guide will give you the references in the 
chapter “Anatomy and Physiology." There are also many charts and diagrams to help you. 
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and other reference books to be taken 
from the library except as they are bor- 
rowed by a teacher for specific class peri- 
ods. Children often ask to take individual 
volumes home. Should | alter my practices? 


Q We do not permit the encyclopedia 


This is a question that many other ele- 
mentary librarians are considering. 

There are elements of risk, naturally, if 
you permit these books to be taken out. 
They may be lost. The child may fail to re- 
turn to school the next day, thus putting 
the book temporarily out of operation. 
Also, the books receive added wear. These 
points would seem to be ample evidence 
for enforcing your present rule. 

On the other hand, each child should 
have reference materials in his home. Tak- 
ing such books from the school library has 
often proved to be an incentive for parents 
to buy sets of books. Also, much additional 
reading is done by the child who takes the 
book home. Librarians have proved this by 
having brief conversations with the young- 
sters when they bring back the volumes. As 
well as reading his assigned copy, the child 
has often leafed through the book and 
found other subjects that interest him. 

Librarians report that where the children 
take home the books, they are more likely 
to come to the library for additional re- 
search. They have a friendly intimate feel- 
ing and use the books more readily. 

You will need strict rules, such as permit- 
ting books to be taken after the last class 
has left the library, and insisting that they 
be returned the first thing in the morning 
or the child loses his opportunity to take 
the book again. 

Some Mothers’ Clubs make a point of 
collecting vinyl bags in which vegetables 
are packed. The librarian can easily slip a 
book into one to protect it. 

If the situation is handled well, you may 
decide along with other alert librarians that 
permitting the books to be taken overnight 
far outweighs the wear and tear and the 
risk of not having the book the next day. 
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LIBRARY PRACTICES 





















































We have an excellent library and a very cooperative librarian. Our school has 15 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, so each class is assigned to only one library period 
a week, I'm interested in ideas for making that period more effective. 


A This period can have a variety of uses: 

|. At least three or four times during the year, use it for practice in looking up 
material, with the children being guided by the teacher and the librarian. 
2. During various phases of your social-studies unit, assign reports to individual chil- 
dren or groups of children. 
3. You may not always want the entire class to go to the library during the library 
period. Sometimes only those who have a special reason should go. 
4. Use some library periods for story telling or book reviews. The children will read 
many more books if their curiosities are whetted. 
5. Occasionally, have a free library period in which children use any reference book 
they wish. At the conclusion of such a period, take five minutes to have the children 
share the unusual facts they have learned. 
6. Plan exhibits that include both fictional and factual information. For example, if 
you are displaying stories about the arctic, also have your World Book open to the 
article on Alaska, the Hudson Bay, or the North Pole. 
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CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 














| have several third-graders who use World Book at 
home. Should they not also use it at school? 


Yes, indeed. We recently saw this illustrated in a 
third grades that was studying bread. A committee , 
visited the librarian who gave them some supplementary 


My children are so argumentative that they often spoil our discus- 
QO y 9 d ° books containing stories about wheat, the milling process, 


sions. Last week, Joe said Paul Revere's house was made of brick. 


‘ A 
Sam had visited the house and insisted it was wood. What it's made of ng hg i i kere id the'"B"' Vol f Q an 
sen't j tant, : “ery ne child asked if he could use the olume o ] 
np? Rapertent, Sel Me ported wes relned World Book. The librarian suggested that she would assist _ 


him if necessary. This committee stayed in the library for 


A You can divert some of these arguments into good learning situa- about thirty minutes. The child who had chosen the ency- O 
tions, but you should eliminate others by insisting that no child clopedia did ask for the librarian's help, but he was he 
contradict unless he is ready to prove his assertion. tackling a more difficult problem than the others and took The 1 
As you say, it is of little consequence what Paul Revere's house was back to class tt Bepe facts that hadn't been reported. books a 
made of. However, if the offending child had gone to the article on The librarian was impressed and she now refers other if the 
Revere in World Book, he would have found a reference to Boston, and bright third-graders to World Book. Next year, the fourth- reports 
aia 6 picture of Pad Revere's house shows grade teacher will have the advantage of having part of a . 
ey anager her group already oriented to encyclopedic use. | Many 
From such research can come further ques- filmstrig 
tions such as: Why were the early houses may be 
built mainly of wood? When did brick manu- at the s 
facturing begin in the colonies? How early With 
was American finished lumber available? It tion is 
is far better to divert your arguers into use- can be 
ful channels than to try to suppress them. Ao 
serve te 

the hon 

Final 

| find current events to be somewhat of sional \ 

0 a problem. We have a forty-five minute in acco 


period on Thursday mornings to keep us up- 
to-date on world happenings, but many of the 
faraway places my fifth-graders have never 
heard of or had any experience with. 





Q : 


A There are four pieces of equipment unit on 

that every classroom needs for a good these 1 
current events program—a globe, a large tioning 
map of the world on which the children can the wo 


write, a bulletin board, and a classroom set 
of reference books. 

Children get news from the newspapers, 
radio, television, and movie news reels. Many 


AY 


implicati dition 
anime’ aoe, re QO My fifth-graders often copy reports word for word trom the book. | have al- have g 
that reason, with middle-graders, it is often most decided not to assign written reports, for negative learning is taking would 
best to consider the news story from @ geo- place. How can | overcome this problem? which 
graphical standpoint. readin 
, ena a Mor 
alte Uie Re dna Soe (iste Kabel cn A First, we would like to say this is a difficulty experienced not only by fifth- dower 
the globe end mark it on the map. You talk graders but by college and even graduate students. People start to make group 
about what country it is in and discuss the notes on references and soon find themselves copying sentence for sentence. Ay 
highlights of the story. Then one child takes The surest solution lies in building up improved attitudes in the minds of the chil- Twe ¢ 
the ensignment of learning more ebout Kebul dren. Explain that it is all right to take an authoritative statement from an encyclo- above 
in World Book and reporting back to the pedia or other reference book if they identify it. For example, “World Book says of the 
class later in the day. that the Triborough Bridge is the world's second longest water span." Emphasize, time, 
Current events is important for more than too, that if they feel a section is especially important, it is foolish to copy it. They ~ 
keeping children up to date on current af- ampane Res on * word og , : : teach 
Sil” tat mates ten tettnccletion of Help the child organize his material, setting up questions he wants to answer. enabl. 
geographical lesrnings and sids in establish- Provide practice in taking notes before writing, or in giving oral reports from the atter 
ing concepts of world geography. notes. Related topics given at the end of articles in World Book encourage fur- Soom 
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ther research. Encourage boys and girls to do this kind of reading with no thought 
of note taking. Then ask them to write their impressions based on all they have read. 
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EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 






A child in my class recently became a victim of rheumatic fever 
and is confined to his home. His mother has come to me for as- 
sistance. What do you suggest? 


A Of course, your school district will probably supply some type of 
home instruction, but supplementary activities will be needed. 

The mother should come regularly to the school library to return 
books and to get fresh ones for the child to read. 

If the home can afford a tape recorder, your class can put activities, 
reports, skits, and plays, and even just plain classroom discussions on 
tape and send them home. 

Many home-bound children also profit from the use of the school 
filmstrip library. A filmstrip projector is expensive to purchase, but one 
may be rented. The child can use it himself, if it is placed on a table 
at the side of his bed. 

Within easy reach of the child should be a bookcase. A good sugges- 
tion is to put this on rubber casters so it can be at his side all day and 
can be rolled back from the bed at night. 

A set of reference books is a valuable asset for this child and will 
serve to help him greatly as he prepares his work between the visits of 
the home-visiting teacher. 

Finally, most children suffering from rheumatic fever can have occa- 
sional visitors. Make this a class project, with the children taking turns 
in accordance with the doctor's schedule. 


Our state emphasizes special work with bright children. | have a 
Q group of six who are well above average. We just completed a 
unit on water transportation. | divided the class into committees with 
these more able children as chairmen. Instead of the committees func- 
tioning, these chairmen seemed to dominate the group and do most of 
the work while the others watched. 


A One answer may be to group these brighter children together 

into one committee, giving them activities that will demand ad- 
ditional effort. For example, your unit took up shipping, and you might 
have given them the problem of the gyroscope and how it is used. They 
would have had to refer also to the navigation article in World Book 
which in turn would have led them to a discussion on maps and map 
reading and other related topics. 

More able children must accept with respect the findings of the 
slower ones. On the other hand, some of the learnings of this special 
group need not—in fact should not—be presented to the entire class. 

A very exceptional child may do most of his sharing with his teacher. 
Two or three exceptional children can share their learnings with their 
above-average committee but not necessarily pass them on to the rest 
of the class. Your aim is to avoid intellectual loneliness and, at the same 
time, have the best possible classroom relation. 

Providing experiences for bright students puts an extra burden on the 
teacher, but the task will be lessened with a set of World Book that 
enables these more able children to do independent research. Teachers 
attempting enriched activities for special groups consider the class- 
room encyclopedia as a basic essential. 
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with normal 1.Q.'s who come to me on 
remedial reading. Is there any value in usii 
Book with them? 2 


A Judging by the reports of other remedial 
reading teachers, the answer is an enthusiastic 

yes. These more mature students need 

reading materials. Any volume of World Book con- 

tains interesting facts on a variety of topics. 

The way you use the books will depend on their 
particular difficulties. For a too slow reader, you 
may provide skimming practice by listing some spe- 
cific questions on an article. If comprehension is a 
difficulty, you may want to select a discussion such 
as Artificial Respiration, in which the person will 
have to read the instructions and then demonstrate 


what he has read. To build vocabulary, pick an arti- | 


cle such as Australia that gives definitions. 
Using World Book for remedial reading makes it 
possible to capitalize on individual interests such as 


architecture, birds, or astronomy. By using WB in 
the remedial-reading period, the possibility of home 


carry-over is greatly increased. 
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OTHER PROJECTS 


Each year the Rotary Club in our community 
QO sponsors a trip to the zoo for our entire school. 
After our return, we have follow-up activities, but 
! am wondering if advanced preparation wouldn't 
make the trip more worth while. 


A A good idea! Since you have World Book En- 
cyclopedia, we suggest: 
1. In the "A" Volume, a series of colored plates 
shows animals throughout the world. Put these in the 
Opaque projector to familiarize the children with dif- 
ferent animals. Show them with names. Then cover 
the names and let the children identify them. 
2. Prepare duplicated lists of animals. Distribute them 
the day of the trip and let each child check off a 
name as he sees the animals. 
3. Point out identifying features in different animals. 
For example, World Book has diagrams of types of 
feet, unusual eyes, or unusual ears. By studying these 
in advance, the children will look at the animals much 
more closely and with greatest interest. 
4. Discuss the main animal classifications. Build charts 
showing the distinguishing characteristics of each 
group. 
5. Encourage more able children to do further re- 
search on animals by referring to the list of related 
topics at the end of the animal section. 
6. Use your zoo experience to encourage much addi- 
tional reading. Plan to have a supply of animal stories 
on your library table for both before and after the 
trip. World Book includes a good bibliography. 











each school should have at least one good recently-issued set. 





In the main, you must investigate and decide upon three 
questions: your purpose in purchasing a set of encyclopedia, 

who will be using it, and then, of course, which set you should buy. 
Teachers in all grades now say that a school set of reference 
books is a “must,” and whenever possible, each class from fourth 
grade on should have its own set. When a school is in the market 
for a new encyclopedia, it is usually because it does not yet pos- 
sess such a set, its old set is antedated and outmoded, or its pres- 
ent set is for some reason unsatisfactory. No matter the reason, 


I have a Travel Club made up of fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-graders. We are in ap 
Q inland state with most of the children from low-middle class families. Cap 
you suggest some activities to make our club meetings more exciting? 


A We presume that you have sent to travel agencies, air, bus, and railroad lines 
for leaflets and information. Most foreign countries maintain news and infor. 
mation offices which supply booklets and some wiil send you films and posters. 

Why not try dividing your club into groups? Select a country and devote the en. 
tire meeting to information on that country. Suppose a committee selects Japan, for 
example. They may make Japanese flags, paint a frieze, or make Japanese scenes to 
decorate the room. They can have a small skit showing some phase of Japanese 
life, with children dressing in the native costumes. One boy can give a talk on 
products that we get from Japan. Another could give information about a sight. 
seeing tour in Japan and unusual places a traveler may want to visit. 

There is no limit to the unusual places that your children can visit vicariously 
through these meetings. Your librarian will help you with suitable references to aid 
your committees. You will find not only complete discussions but many pictures in 
World Book to help you. 


We seem to have many finicky eaters. They make poor selections in the cafe. 
O teria and, if served something they do not like, they simply leave it. 


A Since the problem seems to be school-wide, make it a project in which each 
class may want to make large posters showing good lunch selections and the 
importance of eating a balanced meal. Another group can sponsor a slogan con- 
test in which children suggest trick phrases to call attention to the importance of 
eating wisely. Invite a class to prepare an original skit to be played in different class- 
rooms or produced over the school public address system. Have an assembly, with 
the program devoted to good eating. Sometimes a lower-grade class may forma 
Clean-Our-Plates Club and some schools have watchers near the cashier's desk. 

In each classroom, you will also want to back up your campaign with a fact pro- 
gram, especially in upper grades. Let the children do independent research on 
foods. Use your World Book and other reference books for these reports. 

Keep a light touch in your campaign. Inject humor whenever possible. It shouldn't 
run more than a week, but you'll need follow-up days throughout the school year. 





Pe 


It is quite generally accepted that all grades from the third up 
can and will use reference books. How much they are used will 
depend upon their availability, the extent that they meet the needs 
of the school program, the children's interest, and the teacher's 





encouragement. It is important that they be clear and simple 
enough for the younger children to understand as well as being 
wide enough in scope to satisfy the needs of older students and 
their teachers. 

There are definite points you should check in regard to any set 
of reference books: they must be accurate; they must be well il- 
lustrated; they must be well arranged, preferably alphabetically; 





and they must be up-to-date, with a sound program of continuous 
revision. In regard to this last point, you should also select a pub- 
lisher who will make available future supplements to keep your 
reference books up to date. 

If your school librarian is not a member of your committee, she 
should be invited to sit in with you when you begin examining ac- 
tual books. Her knowledge combined with your criteria will serve - 
as a guide. She will also have the latest information from the 
American Library Association to help you in your decision. 
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ON THE EDUCATIONAL HORIZON 


Greet 
Tomorrow s 


Exciting World 


CHESTER BOWLES 


FORMER AMBASSADOR TO INDIA 


pete who takes the trouble to think about today’s 
world knows that we are standing at one of those de- 
cisive moments in history when great changes are in the 
making. 


Although none of us can do more than guess at the 
shape of things to come, some of the dramatic new de- 
velopments which will face elementary school children 
by their twenty-fifth birthdays are clear: 


«++ Through automation every American factory 
worker and farm worker will be capable of producing 
with shorter hours at least twice as much as he pro- 
duces today and there will be many million more 
workers. 

.+. Supersonic flight will bring Tokyo and New 
Delhi as close to New York as Chicago is today. 


+++ China and India will be established with the 
United States and Russia as the world’s four most pow- 
erful nations. 


. ++ The United States and the Soviet Union will have 
found some basis for living together, or World War 
III in all likelihood will have come and gone, leaving 
chaos behind. 


As she thinks about the implications of such develop- 
ments, every teacher feels a deep sense of personal re- 
sponsibility. How can she help prepare the children in 
her charge to play a creative and effective role when their 
generation assumes the role of leadership? 

Most important of all, I believe, they will need to under- 
stand the vast common ground which exists between all 
human beings and which ultimately can provide the 
foundations for a peaceful world society. 

The differences between Americans and Burmese, Japa- 
nese, Indians, Arabs, Greeks, and Peruvians, are apparent 
and we never grow weary of pointing them out. Yet behind 
these surface differences lie common hopes and fears that 
are infinitely more fundamental. 


On April 18, 1955, the 180th anniversary of the 
Battle of Lexington that launched our struggle for 
independence, several hundred delegates, representing 
five-eighths of all the people in the world, met in 


Bandung, Indonesia, to review the common problems 
that face the peoples of Asia and Africa. 

In opening this Conference, President Sukarno of 
Indonesia read not from the Koran or the Gita but 
from Longfellow’s poem, “The Midnight Ride of Paul 
Revere,” which most young Americans know by heart. 


The resolutions which passed the Conference during 
the following days also had a familiar ring for every 
American school child: The Asian and African peoples 
were determined to achieve a greater measure of human 
dignity regardless of race, or creed, or color; to be free of 
foreign domination; to expand their food and industrial 
production and to see that this added production was 
justly shared; to achieve a world of peace in which to 
work towards these objectives. 

In spite of differences of color, language, and religion, 
the aspirations of these Asians and Africans reflected the 
teachings, not of Marx and Mao Tse Tung, but of Thomas 
Jefferson and Abraham Lincoln. These indeed are the un- 
iversal truths which alone can bring the world’s peoples to- 
gether. 

The principal religions of the world each in its own 
way underscores the Golden Rule. The book that is awaken- 
ing Africa south of the Sahara today is not Karl Marx’s 
Das Kapital, but the Christian Bible. The Hungarians’ 
desire for dignity and freedom has proved too tough a 
nut for Communist totalitarianism. 


May our American school children greet tomorrow’s 
exciting world with an understanding of the univer- 
sality of these fundamental principles. Then America 
in the years ahead will surely muster the vision and 
the strength to play the creative role that history has 
assigned to her, in the pursuit of peace and good will 
among all men everywhere. 


(Pitz (rb. 
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FOR A SUCCESSFUL 


af Me ‘ty , 


PROGRAM 


Scrapbook 





classroom “hits” 


catching drawings 


SCRAPBOOK of SONGS 


Animal songs, spirituals, folk tunes, Christmas songs, 
songs from the masters, songs from other lands - 
songs of every type for all grade levels. Yes, 
sengbook will provide you with a new collection of 
for every occasion and event. Each 
selection has full piano accompaniment. 
Edited by Elva S. Daniels, 
presents 152 favorites from The INSTRUCTOR Maga- 
zine. The contents are chronologically arranged for 
the school year. Each page is illustrated with eye- 
, in the case of the old masters, 
a picture of the composer. In addition, each of these 





this 


The Scrapbook of Songs 


pages features a short note of interest about the com- 


Paper Cover $2.25 
Hard Cover $3.00 


Kindergarten-Primary ART ACTIVITIES 


Would you like a brand-new supply of art activities - 
more new ideas than you will use in a full 
teaching? Then, Kindergarten-Primary Art Activities 
is the book you want. It actually contains the great- 
est variety of practical and workable art activity 
ideas ever collected in one book. And the ideas are 
interrelated so that every activity correlates with at 
least one other field of learning. 


The 150 Art Activities 
Boards, Gifts, Group Participation, Health and Safety, 
Weeks, Language Arts, Music, 
Seasons, 





able illustrations. 
pages. Paper or hard cover. 


Paper Cover $2.25 
Hard Cover $3.00 











Paper Cover $2.25 
Hard Cover $3.00 





(CO The Scrapbook of Songs 
DC Kind.-Pri. Art Activities 


(C) Poems Children Enjoy 
(CD The New Handcraft Book 
(CD The New Rhythm Band Book 


CD Golden Book of Programs 
(C) Program Selections 


_} Enclosed is 


Name .... 


Street or R. D. 


City & Zone 






Holidays and Social 
Nature Study, Numbers, 
and Social Studies. The Ready Reference Index lists 
the activities topically and alphabetically. Clear, us- 


Complete, concise directions. 


(C Paper Cover $2.25 
7) Paper Cover $2.25 
(CD Stories Around the Calendar [] Paper Cover $2.25 
() Paper Cover $2.25 
C) Paper Cover $2.25 
(] Paper Cover $2.25 
[] Paper Cover $2.25 
CD) Paper Cover $2.25 
(The Activity Guide Library of 8 Hard Cover Books in Box @ $22.95 


cover Art Skills, 


Parties, Science, 


A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSsvVILLE, 


Please send me the Activity Guide Books selected below: 


C] Hard Cover $3.00 
C) Hard Cover $3.00 
() Hard Cover $3.00 
] Hard Cover $3.00 
] Hard Cover $3.00 
) Hard Cover $3.00 
] Hard Cover $3.00 
] Hard Cover $3.00 


_ State 
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STORIES Around the Calendar 


In this brand-new storybook, you'll find stories of 
every type that will appeal to all grade levels. The 
contents are chronologically arranged for the school 
year. And each section has a full-page illustration 
featuring one of the stories in the group. Truly, this 
is a storybook you’ll want in your classroom for it 
takes you right through the school year. 


You'll find this storybook easy to use, too, for the 
Ready Reference Index lists the stories by Title with 
Author, by Author with Title, and by Topic. 


There 


N. 


, payment in full. Bill me, payable in 30 days. 
Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 


IN 257 


poser, too. The Ready Reference Index lists the con- 
tents by Author, by Title, by Composer, and by Topic. 
96 pages. Either hard or paper cover. 


year of 


Bulletin 


96 


are stories for every special day and event during the 
school year, informative stories, biographical stories, 
and seasonal stories. Still others promote understand- 
ing of other races and nations and tie in with social 
studies. Sturdily bound, the book has 112 pages. 


Zi 


Stories Around the Calendar 
The New Handcraft Book 
The New Rhythm Band Book 
Scrapbook of Songs 


safely stored. The following titles are included: 


¢ Poems Children Enjoy 
¢ Program Selections 


The ACTIVITY GUIDE Library 


Here is the answer to your classroom activities program . . 
Activity Guide Library. With this library on hand, you are prepared 

for any activity. Whatever your need, you can find just the material 
you want in seconds. The new library contains eight hard-bound books, 
packaged in a sturdy box. Readily accessible, the books are easily and 


. The Instructor 


Kindergarten-Primary Art Activities 


Golden Book of Programs 


Complete Library of 8 Hard-Bound Books in Box, only $22.95 


POEMS Children a 


Here is a brand-new collection of poems 
that will meet your every classroom need. 
This 112-page volume combines verse which 
has appeared in The INSTRUCTOR with 
favorite poems by many noted authors. 
Among them are Rachel Field, Monica Shan- 
non, Walter de la Mare, and Rose Fyleman. 


Fourteen sections, including The Four Sea- 
sons, Birds and Animals, Storybook Land, 
and Holidays Through the Year, give you a 
complete selection of verse for the schvol 
year. The Index lists the poems by Title, by 
Author, and by first lines. Contains over 
700 poems. 


Paper Cover $2.25 Hard Cover $3.00 





The New HANDCRAFT Book © 





This popular Handcraft Book, Just revised, 
offers complete directions for a successful 
craft program. The program provides 145 
individual projects in detail. Materials used 
are readily available and inexpensive; oth- 
ers are discarded as scrap. 


Included are projects for holidays and spe- 
cial occasions, gifts, bazaar and penny-sale 
items, room decorations, things to take 
home, rhythm band instruments, and pup- 
pets. This book soon proves its value at each 
elementary grade level. Large 10” x 13” size. 
80 pages. Paper or hard cover. 


Paper Cover $2.25 Hard Cover $3.00 











The New 
andcraft 
ook 


The New RHYTHM BAND Book 


Just revised and enlarged, this is the new r= 











edition of the long-time favorite Instructor F 
Rhythm Band Book. A Manual on the | 
Rhythm Band gives you complete directions. | 


You'll find a description of each instrument 
and how it should be played, suggestions 
for making your own instruments, and in- 
structions for directing the band. The 55 
large-page scores include marches, waltzes, | 
and a group of favorite instrumental class- | 
ics. Many of the selections can be sung as 
well as played. Each score has piano ac- 
companiment. 64 pages. Either paper or hard | 
cover. 


Paper Cover $2.25 Hard Cover $3.00 


THE NeW | 
RHYTHM 
BAND soox 





GOLDEN BOOK of PROGRAMS 


Here is a constant supply of program ma- 
terial for elementary schools, carefully 
planned to meet every teacher’s needs. The 
128 large-size pages are devoted to plays, 
songs, recitations, choral readings, and 
rhythms for holidays and other special oc- 
casions. Contents are fully indexed by holi- 
days and grade groupings. 


Each of the five sections is organized on a 
chronological basis, from September through 
June, and each is preceded by helpful sug- 
gestions. Illustrations accompanying the 
plays suggest appropriate costuming. Either 
paper or hard cover. 


Paper Cover $2.25 Hard Cover $3.00 


PROGRAM SELECTIONS 


A book of varied material that will assure 
every teacher of success in school program 
presentations. This volume contains 46 plays 
for audience or classroom presentation, 24 
pages of music, and 20 pages of recitations. 
All material is ready for immediate use. 


Excellent pointers are offered on play pro- 
duction, assembly programs, and creative 
drama. Drawings and photographs give sug- 
gestions on costuming. Contents are indexed 
according to occasion or subject, size of 
cast, age level, and equipment required. 


Paper Cover $2.25 Hard Cover $3.00 
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lfredo 


NE afternoon in vacation, Alfredo went to his room to 

write to his grandfather. He glanced at the calendar, 
then tore off the month of January. The day was February 
first. A whole month of summer vacation was gone already. 

There were many things to tell Grandfather, who lived on 
a ranch. Alfredo settled down to write. He told of the fun 
they had all had at the seashore, which is not far from his 
home in Buenos Aires. Now and then Alfredo stopped to 
think of good times he had had at Grandfather’s ranch. He 
picked up his pencil and wrote, “I wish that we could come 
to see you at the ranch before school begins.” Then he heard 
his father’s car in the driveway. 

A few minutes later Mother and Father came into Alfredo’s 
room. Mother was smiling as if she had heard something 
that made her happy. Father looked as he always did when 
he had a surprise. He looked at Alfredo, “What’s this? Home- 
work in vacation?” he said and pretended to be very sur- 
prised. They all laughed, for they knew it was only a joke. 

“I wrote to Grandfather,” Alfredo said, folding the letter. 


Children in Latin America No. 6 


Courtesy, Kathleen Walker 


of Argentina 


“You can deliver the letter in person,” Mother said. “We 
are going to the ranch tomorrow.” 

Going to the ranch! Alfredo had never had a wish come 
true so fast. 

It was almost bedtime when they drove in at Grandfather’s 
ranch. Father honked the horn loudly as he always did when 
they turned off the road into the lane. Grandfather was at 
the drive waiting for them. He scarcely took time to greet 
Father and Mother before he turned to Alfredo and said, 
“How about it? Are you too sleepy to look at something I 
have to show you?” And of course Alfredo wasn’t. 

Grandfather took Alfredo’s arm and they walked to the 
barn. Grandfather opened the door, and there in the first stall 
was the most beautiful pony Alfredo had ever seen. It was as 
black as coal with a white star in its forehead. The pony nick- 
ered softly when it heard the barn door open. Then it came 
forward and rubbed its head against Grandfather’s coat. 

Grandfather chuckled. “Smart little rascal,” he said. He 
reached in his pocket and brought out = (Continued on page 98) 
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| Give Them VITAL 


Reading Experiences 


I F READING is functional, we cannot stop chil- 
dren from learning to read. But reading is 
taught to many young children so abstractly, it 
is little wonder that many of them do not gain 
in reading power daily. 

In many cases teachers are slaves to reading 
manuals instead of liberators of children’s ex- 
periences. Often they copy printed sentences 
from the preprimers on the blackboard, day aft- 
er day. They expect young children to sit quiet- 
ly, and learn abstract words and phrases isolated 
from actual experiences or real meaning. 

Young children should learn to read in an at- 
mosphere of curiosity, interest, and play. Then 
they will learn to read. 

Functional reading—reading based on a real 
purpose to find out something—was demonstrat- 
ed in a first grade at Rudolph School, Washing- 
ton, D.C. This group was studying the commu- 
nity. The postman and the post office were the 
center of interest. 

At this time the principal went to Atlantic 
City to a convention. She stayed in a big hotel. 
While there she decided to stimulate interest in 
reading in the first grade at her building. So 
she wrote a letter, telling the first grade about 
her visit. The postman who delivers the mail at 
Rudolph School put this letter in the classroom 
post office. 

The letter gave the children a real purpose 
for reading and discussing the work of the 
United States Mail service. The teacher dis- 


cussed the steps in handling this letter from 
Atlantic City to Washington, D.C., by the U.S. 





BESSIE KIBBEY LACY 


Principal, Rudolph School, 
Washington, D.C. 


Post Office Department. The children learned 
how the letter was addressed and delivered. 
They observed the price and color of the stamp 
on the letter. They observed the cancellation 
of the stamp and the return address. All of the 
above learning situations were utilized by the 
teacher before the sealed envelope was opened. 

As each step was developed the teacher print- 
ed meaningful words and phrases on the black- 
board, thus helping to develop a functional vo- 
cabulary through interest. Here is the vocabu- 
lary which was actually recorded: 


our letter for us 


stamp our school 
address white envelope 
envelope big 

write read 

hotel 


It then was time to read the letter. One child 
was chosen to open the envelope and take it out. 
It was written on hotel stationary with a pic- 
ture of the hotel at the top. Interest ran in high 
gear. Every child wanted to read the letter. 
Children took turns in reading parts of it. The 
teacher quickly supplied words unknown to the 
reader so the children would get the thought 
and sustain interest. 

Here is the text of the letter: 

Dear Boys and Girls: 

I am in Atlantic City. 

It is a city on the Atlantic Ocean. 

I am living in a big, big hotel. 

The name of the hotel is the Ambassador. 
This hotel is very, very high. 

It has 15 floors. 


ml 
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The elevator takes us up, up, up. 

The elevator stops at my floor. 

I get off on the 8th floor. 

There are many, many rooms in this hotel. 
There are 900 rooms in this hotel. 

We eat in this hotel. 

There are three dining rooms. 

We sleep in this hotel. 

Each bedroom has 2 beds in it. 

Each bedroom has a bathroom. 

My bedroom has 2 big windows. 

I can see the ocean from my window. 

I came to Atlantic City to learn more about schools. 
I hope you like my letter to you. 

Many of the words in the letter were “bread 
and butter” words and phrases that the children 
could read. The principal knew the techniques 
for composing a letter to first-grade children. 

Each child wanted the letter, so it was decid- 
ed to make copies on the duplicating machine, 
one for each child. The next day the principal 
came to the classroom and worked with the 
group. She gave each child an individual copy 
of the letter to read for developmental purposes. 
By then it was an old letter but the desire was 
great to reread. Child after child took turns 
reading parts of it in answer to questions. The 
children asked if they might take the letter 
home. They did so and read the letter to par- 
ents, grandparents, and neighbors. They read 
the letter over and over to all who would listen. 
This was real drill in reading but the children 
did not realize it. 

Parents were surprised at such reading power. 
One parent phoned the school office to state 
what joy was evidenced at the dinner table over 
the principal’s trip to Atlantic City. Another 
parent exclaimed, “My child got out a map 
and tried to find the Atlantic Ocean and the 
city of Atlantic City.” Another said, “My child 
wants the letter framed.” 

The teacher correlated the reading with art 
and seatwork assignments. Children made books 
entitled “Miss Lacy’s Trip.” They drew pic- 
tures of a big train with the principal and other 
passengers looking out of the windows. Reading 
here was correlated with the art. Over the pic- 
ture they printed: She went by train. Another 
picture was of the big hotel. The reading over 
it was: She stayed here. Another picture was 
drawn of a large automobile. The reading was: 
She came back by car. (Continued on page 94) 
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Transogram Co. 


Our Doctor and Nurse Unit 


ORA EVELYN NIMS 


Kindergarten Teacher, Plymouth School, Midland, Michigan 


SINCE we offered "Kindergarten Confidential" in the 
September issue, we have received thousands of re- 
quests for these sheets, which are duplicates of month- 
ly messages that one kindergarten teacher sent to the 
parents of her pupils. When our present supply of 
"Kindergarten Confidential” is exhausted, we won't 
be able to fill any more orders, but we will share with 
you, from time to time, various methods used by kin- 
dergarten teachers to acquaint parents with what is 


going on at school. 


For example, this month we are 


presenting here a kindergarten teacher's letter to par- 


ents 
you 


describing a unit carried on in her classroom. If 
have not been reporting to parents in this way, 


you may be interested in the idea. And if you haven't 


had 
one. 


a doctor and nurse unit, you may like to try 


Dear Parents, 

For the past six weeks or so we have 
been greatly interested in a unit about the doc- 
tor and nurse. The whole thing began when 
several of the children brought to school the 
doctors’ bags and nurses’ kits they had received 
from you as Christmas gifts. A corner of our 
room was immediately converted into a doctor’s 
office. When the “doctor” was not waiting on a 
child “patient,” our life-size doll was used. 

Mrs. Cady, our librarian, found us a couple 
of books about the doctor and the nurse. She 
also gave us a strip film entitled The Doctor. 
It told of a little boy who went to see the doctor 


prior to his entrance to school in the fall. Since 
many of the children had had that same expe- 
rience, the film was meaningful. 

We made pictures to show the ways in which 
we helped the doctor. They included such 
things as: getting enough sleep, eating what 
Mother thinks is best for us, keeping clean, and 
brushing our teeth daily. 

Dr. Charles Willison donated some of his 
precious time, to visit us at school. We learned 
much from his visit. “Besides helping us get 
well when we are ill,” said Dr. Willison, “doc- 
tors spend a great deal of their time keeping us 
well. And although they don’t really like to 
give children shots (because doctors ‘know that 
shots really do hurt) doctors realize they are 
necessary because shots prevent certain kinds of 
illnesses and diseases.” 

We looked at all the equipment a doctor car- 
ries in his bag including lots of pretty pills which 
he warned “were to be taken by children only if 
they were prescribed for them. Pills prescribed 
for mothers and fathers were often dangerous if 
taken by children.” When Dr. Willison left he 
gave us a gift of some bandages to use when we 
played doctor and nurse. 

One day Jo Tyler came to school all dressed 
up in her nurse’s uniform and cap. We then 
decided to take a pattern from her cap so each 
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girl could make a paper one. The boys each 
made a doctor’s reflector from aluminum foil 
and tagboard. 

In the children’s dramatic play, the “doctor” 
often made diagnoses using the words heart, 
lungs, liver, and so on. So we decided it might 
be fun to draw pictures of the way we thought 
they were arranged inside of us. 

Mr. Neil Erickson left his important work at 
the lab one day to come and show us what a 
rabbit looks like on the inside. We saw a real 
stomach, backbone, ribs, trachea, esophagus, 
lungs, intestines, and so on. The children were 
not alarmed but were so inquisitive and excited 
that they bombarded him with questions. 

Mrs. Alfred Look conducted a similar dem- 
onstration when she cleaned a chicken for us 
one afternoon. One thing that surprised the 
children most was the length of the intestines. 
We were so excited about our discoveries that 
several children carefully placed the chicken’s 
organs in our red wagon, hurried down the hall 
to show them to Miss Towsley’s fifth-graders, 
who had also been engaged in a unit on the 
human body. They loaned us a huge paper 
skeleton they had had on display. 

The children and I made a bulletin board 
about our bodies. We made a backbone by 
stringing together some of our large beads. We 
could bend it to show what happens when we 
bend back and forth. Lungs were made from a 
couple of sponges obtained from Mr. Strine, our 
custodian. We attached a styrofoam heart. A 
length of rubber tubing was cut up and pinned 
to the bulletin board to represent the trachea. 
Another piece was used for the esophagus tube 
and led to a plastic-bag stomach. The children 
had great fun putting tiny pegs in the esophagus 
tube and watching them slide down into the 
stomach. Large red roving yarn was wound 
back and forth below the stomach to represent 
the intestines. 

One child brought a tiny celluloid doll to 
school. We attached it to the bulletin board 
with a sign: 
LIKE THIS DOLL. 


WE ARE NOT HOLLOW INSIDE 
(Continued on page 105) 
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A Fascinating Foundation for EAGER YO UNG MI NDS a 


PRE-ENCYCLOPEDIA 








The Child’s World portrays beau- 
tifully in story and picture the 
things that children wonder about 
—what they want to know and 








ail should know. It answers the ques- 
foil tions they ask in a way that young 
' minds can understand. 
sal In The Home—These are well told 
‘ight stories that children love, rich 
ught with beautiful art and color. 
Starting in pre-school and mov- 
k at ing effortlessly forward into his- 
ata tory, geography, social studies 
real and a wonderland of science, chil- 
igus, dren are entranced. The Child’s 
were World pages “grow” as they go 
“ited . . . Keeping pace with the chil- | 
dren’s ability and progress. 
lem- 
rus } in The School—Here is a unique 
_ the contribution to the individual 
— classroom, filling the basic needs 
me for pre-encyclopedia age children. 
hall Its newness and freshness is ap- 
Pe parent at first glance. It is useful 
the for reference, recreational read- 
aper ing, browsing... even for enter- 
tainment because it is presented 
oard so attractively and interestingly. 
2 b 
We 30 DAY APPROVAL OFFER 
1 we A complete school edition of The 
mai | Child’s World will be sent on ap- 
, our proval to teachers, principals and 
A superintendents. After examina- 
rants tion it can be returned without 
— obligation but we are sure you 
hei will not want to part with it. See 
zo Up To An Extra $2,000 coupon reiow. 
the 
yund 
ll to 
oard 
SIDE . 
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Mr. Harvey J. Reardon 
The CHILD’S WORLD, Inc. Dept. 227 
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A Stimulating, Enjoyable Position 
Your experience as a teacher gives 
you the best possible background to 


. a few hours a day or a few hours 
a week ... you will avail yourself of 
the substantial rewards of this posi- 


308 West Washington Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


SUMMER INCOME 


fill a summer position with The tion. 

Child’s World. This is work in your [| Please send me full information about your summer posi- 
wa : i i tions. | understand this reply will be confidential and | am 

own community ... or elsewhere, ren- Mighest Earnings id 


dering a valuable service with invig- 
orating and gratifying results. 


Full or Part Time 
Whether you can 






spend 4 weeks or 10 


Your extra summer income can go 
above $2,000 depending on the amount 
of time you wish to devote. After one 
day’s preparation, you will be quali- 
fied for the most profitable and enjoy- 
able summer of your life! 


under no obligation. 


SET on APPROVAL 


[| School Request: Please send ON APPROVAL a complete 
set of The Child's World. After 30 days we shall return 
it or advise you when to invoice at $38.45, delivered price. 


Teacher Request: Please send ON APPROVAL a complete 
set of The Child's World. After 30 days | shall return 
it or pay $40.45 at $3 a month, or $38.45 in 45 days. 


NAME 


HOME ADORESS 
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SCHOOL POSITION 
: di Dept. 227, 308 W. Washington St., Chicago 6, Ill. 1 SA aaa cae saat 
P city STATE 








A Seout Is Loyal 


Boy Seout Week 
F eb. G-12 





“PUCTOR POSTER FOR YOUR BULLETIN BOARD 





Tool-Subject Devices 





PREPRIMARY 


READING 
ey 
= 
: 
2 
GN 


BALLOON PARADE. To stimulate 
vocabulary building, get several 
brightly colored balloons. Blow 
them up and on each print a word 
the class should know, using a felt 
pen or a rubber eraser dipped 

in ink. Tie the balloons on sticks 
and place them around the room, 
When a child has learned a word, 

he carries that balloon around the 
room. Use balloons to stimulate 
word review. 





Raye Jenkins 





PRIMARY II 
LANGUAGE 





~ T love You, 
Be mine. 


Be my valentine, .. 
You dre mine, . 


VALENTINE MESSAGES. Second- 
graders can make valentines and 
write a message on them but they 
often have difficulty thinking of 
Something to say. Devote a lan- 
guage lesson to making up some ap- 
propriate valentine sentences. As 
each is suggested, write it on the 
Chalkboard. Whenever someone 
makes a valentine, he picks out a 
message he wishes to use and writes 
it on his card, 


PRIMARY | 
ARITHMETIC 


A NUMBER CHART. To stress 

the use of numbers in everyday 
life, make a chart of numbers chil- 
dren know. "There are 26 children 
in our room. There are 48 stars 
in our flag. We have 6 windows 

in our room. Miss Jones ordered 
20 bottles of milk today. Our bus 
has 40 seats. We have 22 class- 
rooms in our school." Add to the 
chart from time to time. 





There arc 
Our bus 









- 


PRIMARY Ill 
SPELLING 


SCRAMBLED WORDS. Here's an 
idea for spelling review. Dupli- 
cate the iist of review words with 
the letters scrambled. Give the 
list to each child and then give 

a direction for each word--for the 
first word, rearrange the ietters 
to spell a word that means "all 
the time"; for the second, rear- 
range the letters to spell "some- 
thing to ride in." 
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Creative Construction Ideas 


PRIMARY LEVEL 





Imogene Daniels 


f- CUT ON DOTTED LINE 






















Tent Camp from Air-Mail Envelopes 


Cut the corner from a used air-mail enve- 
lope, following the dotted lines in the 
sketch at far left. Cut a slit halfway 
up the middle of the clean side, turn- 
ing back corners to make tent flaps. 
Press on the folded sides to stand it 
up. Cut a flag for the peak. A 
name on the flag makes this a 
patriotic place card. Or, make a 
model camp and fence it in. 


Idea from 
Rose O'Brien 





Folders for Carrying 


Valentines 


Cut two big wallpaper hearts. 
Around all of one heart and 
on the bottom half of the 
other, punch holes 3" apart, 
and 3/8" in from the edge. 
Lace the two together with 
yarn or string. 





Place Mats 
with Candy Pockets 


For holiday parties, place mats made to in- 
clude a candy cup will save time and ma- 
terials. For Valentine Day, cut a large 
treelike design from a deep-colored paper, 
using a center fold as the middle part of 
the cutout. Paste four hearts to one 
corner, leaving tips free to bend up to 
make the candy cup. Use this idea for 
other seasonal place mats. 
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Idea shared by 
Betty Marie Fenton 


A Bunting 
Border 


Rule four 17" x 22" pieces of 
newsprint and color red and 
blue stripes as shown, Fold 
into fan shape by bending 1" 
sections back and forth. Sta- 
ple pieces together. 


Sent in by Neomi Schmitt 


STAPLE TOGETHER AT CENTER 
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Tool-Subject Devices 





GRADE 4 
HANDWRITING 






GREETING CARDS. Talk about 
greeting cards and how pleasant it 
is to send and receive them. Let 
each child think of someone outside 
his family to whom he would like to 
send a card. Each then writes a 
verse, or two or three simple sen- 
tences, to put on a card. He copies 
the message in his best handwriting 
inside a folder, decorates the cov- 
er, makes an envelope, and addresses 
it. He brings a stamp from home 

and mails his message. Good prac- 
tice in language usage as well as 
handwriting. 


GRADE 6 

LANGUAGE brain 
cane 
reign 





TRIPLETS. No, indeed! Words 
don't have to be spelled alike to 
rhyme. Here are words that can be 
divided into sets of triplets. 
Place the list on the board and let 
your class go to it. Carry the ac- 
tivity one step farther by having 
the class add to the list. They, 
brain, do, geese, date, suit, fire, 
cream, crumb, here, bone, roar, blow, 
rhyme, tore, crime, choir, hoe, 
moan, eight, niece, newt, weigh, 
come, who, cheer, cane, scheme, 
cute, higher, grown, reign, dough, 
hay, seem, blue, peace, I'm, four, 
chum, straight, fear. 





























GRADE 5 
READING 


DOING RESEARCH. Many of the 
stories in readers are laid in an- 
other land or concern an interest- 
ing place or type of work. Don't 
neglect to take advantage of this 
to develop practice in research. 
When reading one of these stories, 
ask the children to each find oth- 
er facts that are not in the story. 
They can probably find them in an 
encyclopedia or another story. 

Once they find an article, they 

are pretty likely to read the whole 
item, and so get additional work 
in reading. 





GRADE 7-8 
ARITHMETIC 


LOCAL TAXATION. When studying 
percentages, taxation, or a simi- 
lar topic, develop activities 
around the taxes in your communi- 
ty. Discuss the various kinds— 
property, income, school, sales, 
luxury, and so on. Find the tax 
rate for each. Let each pretend 
he is a property owner and have 
him figure his tax for a year. 

A copy of the city's budget will 
show how the city tax money is 
spent. Some children may want to 
figure what percentage of the 
city's total income is spent for 
each department. 
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Creative Construction Ideas 


ADVANCED LEVEL 





























Idea from 
Annabelle W. Bergfeld 


Globes for Solar Mobile 


You need a round balloon, about 

3 yards of heavy string, 2 table- 
spoons of plaster of Paris, clear 
nail polish, and glitter, for 
each sphere. 

Inflate the balloon. Add 
water to the plaster. Dip the 
string in the plaster, coating 
it well. Wind it around the bal- 
loon, leaving some open spaces. 
When it hardens, deflate and re- 
move balloon. Add polish and 
glitter. 







Project from 
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Isabelle Campbell Farnum 


Recessed Valentines 


Collect baked-goods boxes with cellophane 
"windows." For three-dimensional valen- 
tines, put pipe-cleaner or clothespin 
figures in them. Dress figures in paper 
cupcake costumes. Flat silhouette fig- 
ures from solid deep-colored construction 
paper are also effective. Hold figures 
in place with cellophane tape. 

For a simple variation, fill the box 
with a large decorated heart pasted on 
paper springs. 


Silhouettes 
on Stationery 


Transfer a figure, a 
drawing of a pet, or 
@ landscape (a group 
of trees, for example) 
to a piece of new 
notepaper. Place the yo” 
design where it does 

not limit the writ- 

ing space too much, 

Finish it with poster 

paint or India ink. 

Give it to a friend. 


Samples sent in by 
Bertha Eleeda Malcolm 






Papier-Mache 
George Washington 
a Hat 


Press a 14" newspaper circle on child's head to 
form crown. Keep it loose as hat will shrink in 
drying. Protect child's clothing with old shirt. 
Cover crown with 2 layers of pasted strips about 
5" x 1", Remove from child's head and dry. Cut 
two 16" newsprint circles. Keep double. Cut a 3" 
circle from center. Slash on inside edge to form 
tabs to hold brim to crown. Strengthen joint 

with newspaper strips. Bend brim into shape and 
add 2 layers of strips. When dry, paint. 
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A11-School Activities 





FAMILY NIGHT 














From November to November is too 
long a gap between school open 
houses. Plan another one for some 
time in the winter. One of the 
chief aims of this meeting will be 
to show parents growth made since 
last November. Try to plan it for 
a night when children can be up a 
little later. 

Devote about an hour to visiting 
the classrooms, having children 
show their parents about the room 
and tell about some of the activi-e 





ties. Then send the children to 
the auditorium for a movie while 
the parents and teachers have 
short discussions in the rooms or 
gym. Light refreshments can be 
served by mothers' committees. By 
nine o'clock everyone will be on 
his way home. 

Make the entire evening as in- 
formal as possible, placing the 
emphasis on pleasant relations and 
a friendly atmosphere between 
children, parents, teachers. 


LEARNING SONGS 


While everyone is agreed that 
children should know our national 
songs, too often we put off doing 
anything constructive about actu- 
ally seeing that they learn them. these two songs. "God Bless Amer= 
Set aside a week when everyone ica," and "America the Beautiful" 
concentrates on learning a song or have a patriotic feeling which 
two. Fifth- and sixth-graders children can understand and appre=- 
should be able to sing at least ciate. 
one stanza and preferably more of On Friday have a songfest with 
"The Star-Spangled Banner." Third= everyone singing together their 
j and fourth-<graders may be ready to newly learned songs. 


learn another stanza of "America." 
Even first=- and second-graders can 
learn the first verse. 

Don't limit your activity to 








February is not too early to attention? Is his home situation 
have a faculty discussion on who such that he has a block against 
will be promoted in June. By this learning? Then set up some plans 
time there are many indications for helping the child to better 
that some children may not be eli= his situation. Solicit the help of 


gible for promotion. Teacher, both parents and child. From now 











Instead of the usual February 
patriotic program, why not develop 
an all-school program based on 
American heroes and heroines? Have 
a meeting of representatives from 
each grade, each one bringing with 
him a list of men and women that 
his class considered as American 
heroes. From these lists make your 
Selection. Do not limit them to 
those born in February. 

Stress the fact that heroes need 
not be in military activities. Do 


principal, coordinator, and maybe 
former teachers should be in the 
discussion. Talk about what can 
be done to help. Why is the child 
working below his level? Is he 
hampered by poor work habits? Has 


until the end of the year, the 
child is on your special-attention 
list. 

Schools that begin such a proce- 
dure now, rather than in April, 
have found that they can salvage 
more children. 


he physical disabilities demanding 





not forget such people as Susan B,. 
Anthony, who insisted that women 
should have the right to vote, and 
Colonel Gorgas, who did much in 
the discovery of the cause of yele 
low fever. Another who might be 
remembered is Francis Scott Key, 
author of our national anthem. 

Having made the selection, each 
class can develop a scene on one 
of the heroes. Place a time limit 
on each scene so the program will 
not be too long. 
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Teachers 


Hei One Another 


WHO'LL BUY VALENTINES? 


uR valentine sale was a project used to help 
O boost the morale of the special class for re- 
tarded children in the regular elementary school. 
After Christmas vacation we started by gather- 
ing materials—bits of gold and silver paper, 
pieces of ribbon, paint, glass, paper doilies, val- 
entine figures, and so forth. The class was di- 
vided into groups, some to draw, some to cut, 
some to paste, some to paint, according to their 
abilities. Many different kinds of valentines 
were made in the ensuing weeks. (The most 
popular type was a silhouette painted on glass, 
backed with a lace-paper doily, and bound with 
transparent or passe-partout binding.) 

Next the valentine shop for the sale was con- 
structed and decorated. Materials for this were 
orange crates, boards, folding screens, and big 
sheets of brown paper. The sale was advertised 
to the school, and a time was set for the other 
pupils to buy. Salesmen were chosen. Price 
tags were marked from one cent to five cents. 
Children in the regular grades were enthusiastic 
about the sale. The special-class children were 
delighted to have contributed something toward 
their school. BRENDA HART 


IF WEBSTER COULD DO IT 


D° you have the problem of finishing the 
reading textbook before the end of the 
year? Instead of closing the book forever, my 
classes comb through it and select their favorite 
story. Then they make a list of words and ex- 
pressions pertaining to its subject matter—nauti- 
cal, foreign languages, the West, pioneer days, 
for example. To this list they add other terms 
from more technical sources on the subject such 
as catalogues, encyclopedias, manuals, other 
books on the same subject, even their own expe- 
rience. They alphabetize the list, define the 
terms, and organize the information in a note- 
book with an attractive cover. ARTHUR S. GREEN 


THE ROAD TO STORY LAND 


H™ is an activity which fosters children’s 
interest in stories and helps them recall 
characters and plot. Children form in two 
groups and go to opposite sides of the room. A 
child from each side walks toward the center of 
the room and when they meet, one says, “I’m 
on the road to Story Land.” 


The other answers, “Who are you?” 

The first child says, “I’ll show you.” Then he 
acts out something that a character did in one 
of the stories which the group has read. The 
second child attempts to guess whom he is im- 
personating. If that child cannot guess, the 
others in the group have their chance until the 
character is identified. Each child has an oppor- 
tunity to act and to guess. GRACE A. BRUNTON 


A TOUR OF NEW SALEM 


FTER our study of New Salem and Lincoln’s 

life there, we planned a “Guided Tour of 
New Salem” as a culmination assembly program 
in our school. A “guide” conducted the class 
about a perfectly empty stage, pausing to tell 
about the different buildings, such as Rutledge 
Tavern, and to answer planned questions asked 
by the group. 

For a very similar program I once used only 
girls of the class, who were supposed to be on a 
field trip to New Salem. The stage was set 26 
the interior of a gift and curio shop, with as 
many old things as we could borrow, such as a 
candle mold, a hollow iron which burned char- 
coal, pewter dishes, and a spinning wheel. The 
girls examined everything and asked questions 
of the two storekeepers, who were dressed in 
pioneer costumes. They commented on the 
Lincoln pictures which showed scenes of his life. 
They studied the diagram of New Salem (pinned 
to the backdrop), pretended to look through the 
store windows at the buildings before them, and 
bought scenic post cards. They looked very 
grown up in their attire of best dresses, gloves, 
hats, and purses. VENETTE L. SLUSARCZYK 
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CONCEPT OF CARRYING 


N My third grade, the children get a realistic 
I approach to the concept of “carrying” in ad- 
dition because I use menus and newspaper ad- 
vertisements to teach this arithmetic process. 

After we have a discussion about carrying, 
and a review of number placements, I distribute 
food-store advertisements, taken from newspa- 
pers. The children make up individual shopping 
lists of three to six items and record the price for 
each. Then they add to find the cost. 

When the menus are used, each pupil writes 
his own order from an 4 la carte listing, as is 
the procedure in many restaurants. The price 
of each item is recorded and charges are totaled. 

To provide an additional note of realism, 
each child draws a picture of the food courses 
which he ordered. These are cut out and past- 
ed on a sheet of construction paper decorated to 
resemble a table setting. The check for each 
order is attached to the table setting. 

Pupils exchange grocery checks or restaurant 
checks with their neighbors, who act as cashiers 
and check the bills. ILA A. HAZELKORN 


OUR "THERMOMETER" 


Oo" science text suggested that my first-grade 
children have experience using a thermom- 
eter. But even the largest available one was 
much too small for forty pupils to see. “If on- 
ly I could reproduce one much larger that 
would work like a real one—” was the thought 
which led to my simple invention. 

On a piece of poster board 15” x 30” the 
numbers and markings of a thermometer were 
easily duplicated. These were then made very 
legible with India ink. A colored mounting 
made this chart very attractive. 

But what about the mercury that would rise 
and fall? With red ink (paint was found to be 
too heavy) I painted the unmarked side of the 
tape and case of a spring-type tape measure. A 
slot in the poster board and two strips of adhe- 
sive tape neatly held the tape-measure case in 
place on the chart to represent the mercury bulb 

Each day we listen to the temperature and the 
weather report on the radio together. Then a 
child inserts a pin at the correct number, pulls 
the “mercury” up to it, slips the metal ring over 
the pin, and today’s temperature is accurately 
displayed. If tomorrow’s temperature is less, the 
excess “mercury” is taken up by pressing the but- 
ton on the “mercury bulb.” JoycEk HICKERSON 
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Articles for this department should not exceed 300 words. 


Type them double-spaced, each on a separate sheet of paper. © TEACH the names of lines and spaces of the music 
i T staff to primary children I have used a flannel board 
very successfully. In addition to a large staff, I have notes 


Put your name and address on each sheet and 
on every photograph or sample. 


We will pay $5.00 upon publication for each article used and $1.00 


for a photograph or drawing. 
Articles cannot be acknowledged or returned. 


Items (except seasonal) not heard from in six months 


should be considered rejected. 
Address all manuscripts to: 


Teachers Help One Another, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


MARIONETTES 
ARE FUN 


UR project was launched by 
O the question, “What is a mari- 
onette?” When the children had 
learned what they could from the 
school encyclopedias, we went to 
the city library where, to their sur- 
prise, they discovered an entire 
shelf of books about marionettes. 
By this time they were fired with 
the ambition to give a marionette 
show with equipment of their own 
making, and because we had just read Heidi 
that was the unanimous choice of vehicle. 

Each child chose the character he wished to 
portray and began cutting out arms, legs, heads, 
and bodies. The stuffing proved to be the most 
tedious part of the entire project, but while this 
activity was going on we wrote several acts of 
the play. 

Nylon fishline made the strings, and a furni- 
ture store gave us yardsticks to cut into lengths 
for control sticks. The mothers helped with the 
dressing of the puppets and the children began 
practicing handling the controls. Now they were 
delighted that they had put weights in the 
hands, feet, and seats because the figures could 
be more easily moved with natural gestures. 

For stages we used large corrugated packing 
boxes from which lids and one side had been 
removed. The children painted these to repre- 
sent the settings called for in the script. Scenes 
were changed quickly because we slid one box 
aside and set another in its place when the cur- 
tain closed. Because we had more children than 
characters in the play we had two and some- 
times three marionettes for each character. In 
the final production different children took part 
in different acts, and the marionettes were later 
used for many original plays. GUDRUN NELSON 


PATRIOTIC FRIEZE 


HE third-grade pupils of the Berne French 
T School gained a deeper appreciation of 
George Washington by making a frieze consist- 
ing of pictures depicting the outstanding events 
of his life. The group was divided into twelve 
committees. Each committee chose one event 
and read material for the background informa- 
tion which they needed to make their drawings. 
The scenes included Washington’s birthplace, 
the cherry-tree episode, his school days, the colt 


and the letter names of the lines and spaces. The children 


learn to put the notes in the proper places as they are 
TIP called. We also work out phrases of our songs on the staff, 


OF THE 


and the children can see how the notes move up or down 


as the tunes are sung, and how music is played and sung 


MONTH 


from left to right just as one reads. 


Sometimes we play games by placing the notes in the 


proper places to spell words, as bad, face, egg, cab. 


To supplement the flannel board I prepared paper with 
a large staff on it. The children write notes as they are 
dictated, or work out phrases of songs. Regular-size music 
paper confuses primary children. I believe we need to size 
our music tools for primary children as we do our other 


teaching tools. 





story, caring for his mother, becoming a survey- 
or at seventeen, his marriage to Martha Custis, 
commander in chief of the army, crossing the 
Delaware, his inauguration as first president of 
the United States, the making of the flag, and 
the Washington memorial. Each group present- 
ed its part of the panorama in an oral report to 
pupils from another classroom for the patriotic 
program on February 22. ESTHER E. HIRSCHY 


FEBRUARY'S "GREAT" 


VALUATING the ideas from our history unit 
E took the form of a February assembly pro- 
gram. After much discussion, it was decided to 
have a quiz program imitating Groucho Marx, 
using famous persons born in February as the 
category. Each child wrote and passed in ten 
questions about the person on whom he had re- 
ported for the history unit. 

He also wrote on a slip of paper what he 
wanted to do when he grew up, understanding 
that he should depict his grownup self on the 
program. 

The children chose the most original, humor- 
ous, and witty boy in the class to be Groucho, 
the most dignified to make the introductions, 
and the one who spoke the clearest to make the 
sponsor’s announcement. These three selected 
ten important questions from those written by 
the children. They arranged them according to 
degree of difficulty and assigned money values. 
They were to be asked during the quiz. 

A committee worked on details to make this 
performance as nearly like the original as pos- 
sible. They collected a life-sized plastic duck, 
play money, and a rubber cigar and mask for 
Groucho. One youngster made a microphone. 
Some coaching was given the contestants on 
how they would answer the personal questions 
that Groucho might ask. This was to build con- 


VERNA M. BROWNING 


fidence and to prevent the program from becom- 
ing monotonous. The questions must be inter- 
esting, snappy, and humorous. No inkling of the 
quiz questions was given to the couple inter- 
viewed (good way to evaluate information). 

As one couple said the secret word, the duck, 
hung from a string tied to a pulley, came flying 
down. How surprised they were! 

The question for the $1,000 was: Name eight 
of the famous people born in February, and tell 
why each was great. 

The enthusiasm manifested by the playersand 
the audience throughout the experience verified 
the value of this activity. LAURA BRYANT 


DENTAL HEALTH CHARTS 


A* AN incentive to children to visit the den- 
tist, have their teeth checked, and return 
their dental cards, I used a chart with the cap- 
tion in black letters: “Get off the ground and 
fly to your dentist.” The other colors used were 
yellow airplanes and blue sky. Upon the return 
of the pupils’ dental cards they received their 
planes. Each one’s name was placed on the 
body of his plane, and on each wing the number 
in the order in which he returned his card. The 
planes were arranged on the chart to fly in for- 
mation. In a very short time my fourth-grade 
class became the first in the school to have 100 
per cent dental-card return. Moreover, the chil- 
dren requested that each receive his plane at 
the close of school. FRANCES JOAN HAENNIG 


ENHANCE PLAY ACTING 


EACHERS can easily acquire a “costume 
T wardrobe” or properties for simple drama- 
tizations by asking the cooperation of the moth- 
ers. Many of them have outmoded garments, 
scarfs, costume jewelry, flowers, ribbons, or even 
old curtains that can be transformed into “gor- 
geous” play-acting material. A feather stuck in 
a headband can in a jiffy turn Peggy Jones into 
Pocahontas just as an old black velvet hat 
caught up on three sides can change Johnny 
Brown into George Washington. With such ma- 
terial on hand, impromptu performances can 
often be handled with little effort on the part 
of the teacher. Naturally, if storage room is a 
problem, the teacher will have to sift very care- 
fully the wheat from the chaff, and tactfully 
explain to the children that not all contribu- 
tions can be kept indefinitely. LULA WALKER 
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Girls and Boys 








The Riddle Box 


What can be up 
and be down at 
the same time? 


——>—___—_ 


What letter of the alphabet is a 
hair style? 


What is the coldest cover? 


What goes up when the rain 
comes down? 























FEBRUARY DAYS 


Unscramble the words below, 
To find February days we know. 


A big red heart with flowers gay 
Reminds us of TS ALENVTIEN Day. 


HINGNOTSAW’s birthday would 
surely be 

Symbolized by an ax and a cherry 
tree. 


A birthday in a log cabin small 
Reminds us of NCLONIL, lean and 


His shadow on February 2 would be 
a sight, 

To put timid Mr. DNGROU GOH to 
flight. Rosalie W. Doss 


MUSICAL BOTTLES 


Collect eight bottles, all the same 
size, such as soft-drink bottles. Tie 
a string around the neck of each and 
attach them to a broomstick which is 
suspended on the backs of two chairs. 
Hang the bottles far enough apart so 
that they do not strike each other 
when tapped with a stick. To tune 
the bottles pour a different amount 
of water in each bottle. Use more 
water for a low note and less for a 
high note. To sound the notes, tap 
bottles gently with a wooden ruler. 
Soon all the bottles will be in tune, 
ready to play. 

To play the bottles, strike one aft- 
er another with the edge of the 
ruler. It is not necessary to hit hard. 
With a little practice, you can soon 
play lively tunes with one or two 
sticks. Lucille Campbell 


WHICH PRESIDENT WAS IT? 


Some of the famous presidents of 
the United States had nicknames by 
which they were called during their 
lifetimes. How many can you iden- 
tify? 

. Sage of Monticello 

Tippecanoe 

Rough Rider 

Old Hickory 

Father of His Country 

Great Emancipator L. A. Barrett 


ayeyepe 


VALENTINE HUNT 


Cut 14 small white hearts and 14 
small red hearts. On the hearts of 
each set, print the letters that spell 
H-A-P-P-Y V-A-L-E-N-T-I-N-E. 
Hide them all around the room. Di- 
vide the players into two teams, the 
RED team and the WHITE team. At 
a given signal, all players start hunt- 
ing for hearts of their color, giving 
them to their leader as they find 
them. The leader fastens each in its 
proper place on a large sheet of pa- 
per, with cellulose tape. The first 
team to find all their hearts so that 
their leader can spell out “Happy 
Valentine” is declared the winner. 

Lucile Streuter 


CARROT FEATHER BALL 


Here is something you can make 
to enjoy very much in an indoor veg- 
etable garden. 

Get a large carrot and hollow out 
the thick end of it. The hole should 
be about 2” deep. Bore three holes 
around the hollowed-out part. Put 
strings in the holes and hang the car- 
rot up by the strings. Hang in a 
sunny window. Be sure to fill the 
hollowed-out section with water. 
The carrot will grow into a green 
feathery ball for your winter gar- 
den, if you remember to keep it well 
watered. Maude E. Hallmer 





We welcome, but cannot acknowl- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment. Manuscripts (except season- 
al) not heard from in six months 
should be considered rejected. Those 
with stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and Boys, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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WASHINGTON PUZZLE 


ACROSS DOWN 

1. Birthplace of George 2. What he chopped with. 

Washington. (abbr.) 3. George Washington’s 
4. An age in history. wife’s name. 
7. What George chopped 5. Right (abbr.) 

down. 6. A children’s game. 
9. Near. 8. For example. 
11. A deep long cut. 10. What a bugler plays 
13. To intend. at the end of day. 


15. Therefore. 12. Opening for pennies 
16. Washington was born in a gum machine. 
Feb. 22, 173-. . Name of display signs. 


14 
Virginia Gifford 


MIDDLE EAST PUZZLE 


The following words are names of 
eight countries located in the Mid- 
dle East. Unscramble the letters. 


1.AQIR 5. AELISR 
2, RIAYS 6 ANONLEB 
3 DANJOR 7. MENYE 
4,.UDISA 8. YPTGE 
AAARBI Earl Ireland 


ANSWERS TO QUIZZES 
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Henry W. Longfellow 


A TRIBUTE FOR YOU TO USE WITH 
YOUR PUPILS ON LONGFELLOW’'S 
150TH ANNIVERSARY, FEBRUARY 27. 


NE hundred and fifty years ago 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
was born. He died seventy-five years ago. 
How many years did he live? When he was 
writing most of his poetry our country was 
quite new. Who knows the year that the 
United States of America was established? 
When Longfellow was thirty years old, 
how old was our country? 

Longfellow was one of the first Ameri- 
can authors to write about people and 
happenings in his own country. Some of 
his poems are very long. They are really 
stories written like poetry. 

He wrote a long poem about an Indian 
named Hiawatha. This poem has an un- 
usual sound. Here are a few lines to give 
you an idea. 

At the door on summer evenings 

Sat the litthe Hiawatha, 

Heard the whispering of the pine trees, 
Heard the lapping of the water, 
Sounds of music, words of wonder; 
“Minne-wawa!” said the pine trees. 
“Mudway-aushka!” said the water. 


THE CHILDREN’S 
HOUR 


Between the dark and the daylight 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


I hear in the chamber above me 
The patter of little feet, 

The sound of a door that is opened, 
And voices soft and sweet. 


From my study I see in the lamplight, 
Descending the broad hall stair, 

Grave Alice, and laughing Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair. 


A whisper, and then a silence: 
Yet I know by their merry eyes 
They are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprise. 


A sudden rush from the stairway, 
A sudden raid from the hall! 

By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle wall! 


They climb up into my turret 
O’er the arms and back of my chair; 
If I try to escape, they surround me; 
They seem to be everywhere. 


They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms about me entwine, 

Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse-Tower on the Rhine! 


Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti, 
Because you have scaled the wall, 
Such an old mustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all! 


T have you fast in my fortress, 
And will not let you depart, 

But put you down into the dungeon 
In the round-tower of my heart. 


And there will I keep you forever, 
Yes, forever and a day, 

Till the walls shall crumble to ruin, 
And moulder in dust away. 


Another very long poem tells about 
something that really happened in North 
America. Evangeline is the story of a 
young engaged couple who were separated 
because a king ordered all the people to 
leave their homes and go to live in another 
place. The poem tells how Evangeline 
searched for Gabriel until she was an old 
lady, and how she found him just before 
he died. The following lines are some of 
those that Longfellow used to describe the 
peaceful village where Evangeline and 
Gabriel lived as children. 

There in the midst of its farms, reposed the 
Acadian village. 

Strongly built were the houses, with frames of 
oak and of hemlock, 

There in the tranquil evenings of summer, 
when brightly the sunset 

Lighted the village street, and gilded the vanes 
on the chimneys, 

Matrons and maidens sat ess 

Solemnly down the street came the parish 
priest, and the children 

Paused in their play to kiss the hand he ex- 
tended to bless them. 

The Courtship of Miles Standish isalong 
story poem about the Pilgrims. Priscilla 
Alden was a young woman who came over 
on the “Mayflower.” Miles Standish was 
a captain whose wife died during the first 
long hard winter. He asked his friend 
John Alden to speak for him and invite 
Priscilla to become Mrs. Standish. Young 
John did as his captain requested, but, ac- 
cording to Longfellow: 

Archly the maiden smiled, and, with eyes 
overrunning with laughter, 

Said, in a tremulous voice, “Why don’t you 
speak for yourself, John?” 

When we think of poetry, we usually 
think of words that rhyme—sad, glad; sun, 
fun; and so on. Some of the poems that 
Longfellow wrote had lines that rhymed, 
but the long poems did not rhyme. An- 
other thing that makes poetry different 
from other writing is the rhythm or beat. 
These long story poems of Longfellow’s 
had a very strong rhythm. Listen to this 
line from Evangeline: 

Then came the shepherd back with his bleat- 
ing flocks from the seaside. 

And this one from The Courtship of Miles 

Standish: 

Soon were heard on board the shouts and 
songs of the sailors. 

Do you hear the regular combination of 

strong and weak beats? You can make a 

drumbeat sound by tapping your pencils 

on your desks—hard for every accented 

syllable, lightly for every unaccented one. 

Longfellow also wrote many poems that 
were not so long. “The Children’s Hour” 
is one example. (Read the poem.) Can 
you picture in your mind’s eye the kindly 
gentleman poet sitting in a large armchair 
in his study while his three darling little 
girls tiptoe down the stairs and rush in to 
surround him with hugs and kisses? Why 
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THE WINDMILL 


Behold! a giant am I 
Aloft here in my tower; 
With my granite jaws I devour 

The maize, and the wheat, and the rye, 
And grind them into flour. 


I look down over the farms; 
In the fields of grain I see 
The harvest that is to be, 

And I fling to the air my arms, 
For I know it is all for me. 


I hear the sound of flails 
Far off from the threshing-floors 
In barns, with their open doors, 
And the wind, the wind in my sails 


Louder and louder roars. 


I stand here in my place, 


I meet it face to face, 
As a brave man meets his foe. 


And while we wrestle and strive, 
My master, the miller, stands 
And feeds me with his hands; 


Who makes him lord of lands. 


On Sundays I take my rest; 
Church-going bells begin 
Their low, melodious din, 

I cross my arms upon my breast, 
And all is peace within. 


AIIMNOLNNNNNLOANNNNNNNDNNNNN DNDN 


do you suppose the poet called himself “an 
old mustache”? If your daddy told you he 
was going to put you down in the dungeon 
in the round tower of his heart and keep 
you there forever, would you be scared? 

In “The Windmill” the poet is pretend- 
ing to be the windmill or to speak for the 
windmill. In school today, children often 
like to pretend to be animals or objects. 
Sometimes they make up riddles that end 
with: “Who am 1?” (Read the poem.) 
Mr. Longfellow must have observed wind- 
mills very closely in order to be able to 
paint such a remarkable word picture of 
one. Don’t you agree? 

Perhaps you have seen, or will see, a 
movie or a television dramatization of one 
of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow’s story 
poems. Seeing the story acted out will ap- 
peal to you more than listening to it or 
reading it. However, when the poem was 
new there were no movies, no radios or 
television sets, and no record players. Ev- 
eryone who liked stories had to read them 
or listen to them. Reading was a favorite 
way to spend evenings at home. Reading 
Longfellow’s long poems to each other was 
something people who lived fifty or more 
years ago enjoyed as much as we enjoy 
movies, radio, and television today. 

We say, “times change,” and one way 
we can prove that the saying is true is to 
think about how poetry like Longfellow’s 
was loved and read with great pleasure by 
people who lived in a different time. It is 
the same poetry now—just as well written, 
just as interesting—but times have changed 
and our tastes have changed too. 

(See audio-visual references on page 58) 
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With my foot on the rock below, 
And whichever way it may blow 


For he knows who makes him thrive, 





Girls and Boys 








The Riddle Box 


What can be up 
and be down at 
the same time? 


—_—_—_——___—_ 


What letter of the alphabet is a 
hair style? 





What is the coldest cover? 


—_——>——_ 


What goes up when the rain 
comes down? 


























FEBRUARY DAYS 


Unscramble the words below, 
To find February days we know. 


A big red heart with flowers gay 
Reminds us of TS ALENVTIEN Day. 


HINGNOTSAW’s birthday would 
surely be 

Symbolized by an ax and a cherry 
tree. 


A birthday in a log cabin small 
Reminds us of NCLONIL, lean and 
tall. 


His shadow on February 2 would be 
a sight, 

To put timid Mr. DNGROU GOH to 
flight. Rosalie W. Doss 


MUSICAL BOTTLES 


Collect eight bottles, all the same 
size, such as soft-drink bottles. Tie 
a string around the neck of each and 
attach them to a broomstick which is 
suspended on the backs of two chairs. 
Hang the bottles far enough apart so 
that they do not strike each other 
when tapped with a stick. To tune 
the bottles pour a different amount 
of water in each bottle. Use more 
water for a low note and less for a 
high note. To sound the notes, tap 
bottles gently with a wooden ruler. 
Soon all the bottles will be in tune, 
ready to play. 

To play the bottles, strike one aft- 
er another with the edge of the 
ruler. It is not necessary to hit hard. 
With a little practice, you can soon 
play lively tunes with one or two 
sticks. Lucille Campbell 


WHICH PRESIDENT WAS IT? 


Some of the famous presidents of 
the United States had nicknames by 
which they were called during their 
lifetimes. How many can you iden- 
tify? 

1. Sage of Monticello 

Tippecanoe 

Rough Rider 

Old Hickory 

Father of His Country 

Great Emancipator L. A. Barrett 


aveyn 


VALENTINE HUNT 


Cut 14 small white hearts and 14 
small red hearts. On the hearts of 
each set, print the letters that spell 
H-A-P-P-Y V-A-L-E-N-T-I-N-E. 
Hide them all around the room. Di- 
vide the players into two teams, the 
RED team and the WHITE team. At 
a given signal, all players start hunt- 
ing for hearts of their color, giving 
them to their leader as they find 
them. The leader fastens each in its 
proper place on a large sheet of pa- 
per, with cellulose tape. The first 
team to find all their hearts so that 
their leader can spell out “Happy 
Valentine” is declared the winner. 

Lucile Streuter 


CARROT FEATHER BALL 


Here is something you can make 
to enjoy very much in an indoor veg- 
etable garden. 

Get a large carrot and hollow out 
the thick end of it. The hole should 
be about 2” deep. Bore three holes 
around the hollowed-out part. Put 
strings in the holes and hang the car- 
rot up by the strings. Hang in a 
sunny window. Be sure to fill the 
hollowed-out section with water. 
The carrot will grow into a green 
feathery ball for your winter gar- 
den, if you remember to keep it well 
watered. Maude E. Hallmer 








We welcome, but cannot acknowl- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment. Manuscripts (except season- 
al) not heard from in six months 
should be considered rejected. Those 
with stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and Boys, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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WASHINGTON PUZZLE 


ACROSS DOWN 
1. Birthplace of George 2. What he chopped with. 
Washington. (abbr.) 3. George Washington’s 
4. An age in history. wife’s name. 
7. What George chopped 5. Right (abbr.) 
down. 6. A children’s game. 
9. Near. 8. For example. 
11. A deep long cut. 10. What a bugler plays 
13. To intend. at the end of day. 
15. Therefore. 12. Opening for pennies 
16. Washington was born in a gum machine. 
Feb. 22, 173-. . Name of display signs. 


14 
Virginia Gifford 


MIDDLE EAST PUZZLE 


The following words are names of 
eight countries located in the Mid- 
dle East. Unscramble the letters. 
1 AQIR 5. AELISR 


2,RIAYS 6 ANONLEB 

3, DANJOR 7. MENYE 

4. UDISA 8. YPTGE 
AAARBI Earl Ireland 


ANSWERS TO QUIZZES 
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Henry W. Longfellow 


A TRIBUTE FOR YOU TO USE WITH 
YOUR PUPILS ON LONGFELLOW'S 
150TH ANNIVERSARY, FEBRUARY 27. 


NE hundred and fifty years ago 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
was born. He died seventy-five years ago. 
How many years did he live? When he was 
writing most of his poetry our country was 
quite new. Who knows the year that the 
United States of America was established? 
When Longfellow was thirty years old, 
how old was our country? 

Longfellow was one of the first Ameri- 
can authors to write about people and 
happenings in his own country. Some of 
his poems are very long. They are really 
stories written like poetry. 

He wrote a long poem about an Indian 
named Hiawatha. This poem has an un- 
usual sound. Here are a few lines to give 
you an idea. 





At the door on summer evenings 

Sat the little Hiawatha, 

Heard the whispering of the pine trees, 
Heard the lapping of the water, 
Sounds of music, words of wonder; 
“Minne-wawa!” said the pine trees. 
“Mudway-aushka!” said the water. 


THE CHILDREN’S 
HOUR 


Between the dark and the daylight 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 


That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


I hear in the chamber above me 
The patter of little feet, 

The sound of a door that is opened, 
And voices soft and sweet. 


From my study I see in the lamplight, 
Descending the broad hall stair, 

Grave Alice, and laughing Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair. 


A whisper, and then a silence: 
Yet I know by their merry eyes 
They are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprise. 


A sudden rush from the stairway, 
A sudden raid from the hall! 

By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle wall! 


They climb up into my turret 
O’er the arms and back of my chair; 
If I try to escape, they surround me; 
They seem to be everywhere. 


They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms about me entwine, 

Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse-Tower on the Rhine! 


Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti, 
Because you have scaled the wall, 
Such an old mustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all! 


I have you fast in my fortress, 
And will not let you depart, 

But put you down into the dungeon 
In the round-tower of my heart. 


And there will I keep you forever, 
Yes, forever and a day, 

Till the walls shall crumble to ruin, 
And moulder in dust away. 


Another very long poem tells about 
something that really happened in North 
America. Evangeline is the story of a 
young engaged couple who were separated 
because a king ordered all the people to 
leave their homes and go to live in another 
place. The poem tells how Evangeline 
searched for Gabriel until she was an old 
lady, and how she found him just before 
he died. The following lines are some of 
those that Longfellow used to describe the 
peaceful village where Evangeline and 
Gabriel lived as children. 

There in the midst of its farms, reposed the 
Acadian village. 

Strongly built were the houses, with frames of 
oak and of hemlock, 

There in the tranquil evenings of summer, 
when brightly the sunset 

Lighted the village street, and gilded the vanes 
on the chimneys, 

Matrons and maidens sat Pre 

Solemnly down the street came the parish 
priest, and the children 

Paused in their play to kiss the hand he ex- 
tended to bless them. 

The Courtship of Miles Standish isalong 
story poem about the Pilgrims. Priscilla 
Alden was a young woman who came over 
on the “Mayflower.” Miles Standish was 
a captain whose wife died during the first 
long hard winter. He asked his friend 
John Alden to speak for him and invite 
Priscilla to become Mrs. Standish. Young 
John did as his captain requested, but, ac- 
cording to Longfellow: 

Archly the maiden smiled, and, with eyes 
overrunning with laughter, 

Said, in a tremulous voice, “Why don’t you 
speak for yourself, John?” 

When we think of poetry, we usually 
think of words that rhyme—sad, glad; sun, 
fun; and so on. Some of the poems that 
Longfellow wrote had lines that rhymed, 
but the long poems did not rhyme. An- 
other thing that makes poetry different 
from other writing is the rhythm or beat. 
These long story poems of Longfellow’s 
had a very strong rhythm. Listen to this 
line from Evangeline: 

Then came the shepherd back with his bleat- 
ing flocks from the seaside. 

And this one from The Courtship of Miles 

Standish: 

Soon were heard on board the shouts and 
songs of the sailors. 

Do you hear the regular combination of 

strong and weak beats? You can make a 

drumbeat sound by tapping your pencils 

on your desks—hard for every accented 

syllable, lightly for every unaccented one. 

Longfellow also wrote many poems that 
were not so long. “The Children’s Hour” 
is one example. (Read the poem.) Can 
you picture in your mind’s eye the kindly 
gentleman poet sitting in a large armchair 
in his study while his three darling little 
girls tiptoe down the stairs and rush in to 
surround him with hugs and kisses? Why 
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THE WINDMILL 


Behold! a giant am I 
Aloft here in my tower; 
With my granite jaws I devour 

The maize, and the wheat, and the rye, 
And grind them into flour. 


I look down over the farms; 
In the fields of grain I see 
The harvest that is to be, 

And I fling to the air my arms, 
For I know it is all for me. 


I hear the sound of flails 
Far off from the threshing-floors 
In barns, with their open doors, 
And the wind, the wind in my sails 
Louder and louder roars. 


I stand here in my place, 
With my foot on the rock below, 
And whichever way it may blow 
I meet it face to face, 
As a brave man meets his foe. 


And while we wrestle and strive, 
My master, the miller, stands 
And feeds me with his hands; 

For he knows who makes him thrive, 
Who makes him lord of lands. 


On Sundays I take my rest; 
Church-going bells begin 
Their low, melodious din, 

I cross my arms upon my breast, 
And all is peace within. 
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do you suppose the poet called himself “an 
old mustache”? If your daddy told you he 
was going to put you down in the dungeon 
in the round tower of his heart and keep 
you there forever, would you be scared? 

In “The Windmill” the poet is pretend- 
ing to be the windmill or to speak for the 
windmill. In school today, children often 
like to pretend to be animals or objects. 
Sometimes they make up riddles that end 
with: “Who am 1?” (Read the poem.) 
Mr. Longfellow must have observed wind- 
mills very closely in order to be able to 
paint such a remarkable word picture of 
one. Don’t you agree? 

Perhaps you have seen, or will see, a 
movie or a television dramatization of one 
of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow’s story 
poems. Seeing the story acted out will ap- 
peal to you more than listening to it or 
reading it. However, when the poem was 
new there were no movies, no radios or 
television sets, and no record players. Ev- 
eryone who liked stories had to read them 
or listen to them. Reading was a favorite 
way to spend evenings at home. Reading 
Longfellow’s long poems to each other was 
something people who lived fifty or more 
years ago enjoyed as much as we enjoy 
movies, radio, and television today. 

We say, “times change,” and one way 
we can prove that the saying is true is to 
think about how poetry like Longfellow’s 
was loved and read with great pleasure by 
people who lived in a different time. It is 
the same poetry now—just as well written, 
just as interesting—but times have changed 
and our tastes have changed too. 

(See audio-visual references on page 58) 
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A PRIMARY UNIT 


CLEMIE LITTLETON 


Teacher, First Grade, 
Schaliert School, Alice, Texas 





Sorc: travel and rocket ships appeal to 
children at all grade levels these days. Many 
first-grade teachers may already know how fas- 
cinating these subjects are even to their wee 
ones, but may not have capitalized on this in- 
terest. Read how one teacher developed a unit. 


Orientation 


From the first day of school, the children had 
shown they had a latent interest in the universe. 
It was exhibited from time to time in their art 
activities. There were queer little fanciful ships 
with stars all over the page; some ships were 
taking off; some were air-borne, with long 
streamers of flame and smoke behind them. 

A picture of the solar system, from Volume 14 
of Childcraft, entitled “Science and Industry,” 
was displayed on the library table. Boys and 
girls crowded around, talking about it, asking 
questions of each other, and trying to explain 
what they saw. Variations in the size of the 
planets were of special interest to them. They 
were also curious about the names of the planets. 

Short discussion periods followed this picture 
study. The teacher answered as many of their 
questions as possible, but was frank to admit 
that some she could not answer at once. How- 
ever, she promised to get answers for them. 


First-Graders Study 


One child brought a book, Miss Pickerell Goes 
to Mars by Ellen MacGregor (McGraw-Hill). 
Every child begged the teacher to read it to the 
class, and they even wanted “repeats.” 

The teacher collected material related to 
space—books, pictures from magazines, and some 
drawings saved from a former first grade. This 
material, placed on the “Space Corner” shelf, 
became the reason for serious browsing for sev- 
eral days. The children’s questions were listed. 


Cencepts Learned 


As the study progressed, first-graders became 
familiar with these science concepts: 
. The earth that we live on is a huge ball. 
. The earth is a planet among other planets. 
. The earth travels fast. 
. The earth travels around the sun. 
The moon travels around the earth. 
Nobody has been to the moon. 
There is no air on the moon. 
. There is no water on the moon. 


Activities 


Here are several activities which were popu- 
lar while my first-graders were space-conscious. 
The children— 

1. Listened to stories about space travel read 
by the teacher. 

2. Developed original stories on large charts 
which became reading lessons. 

3. Sketched and painted pictures of earth, 
moon, and rocket ships. 

4. Learned a song, “The Planets,” which was 
found in Volume 13 of Childcraft. 

5. Built a space ship. 

6. Made space helmets, oxygen tanks, and 
space suits which were used in dramatic and 
play activities. 


Correlations 


Through the various activities, the children 
developed new skills in language, reading, writ- 
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ing, vocabulary, and art. From the books which 
were read to them, and from movie and TV 
programs on space travel, their vocabulary con- 
tained these words: space, ship, moon, planet, 
oxygen, sun, Mars, rocket, earth, trip, gravity, 
air, miles. 

The children came to realize that space sto- 
ries were based on the imagination of the au- 
thor, and therefore were not true accounts of 
adventure. 


. 
Culmination 


By building the space ship, the children 
learned more about planning and working to- 
gether. They chose the colors for the ship, and 
how they would share the work of painting it. 

Space helmets were made of paper sacks with 
clear plastic inserts to “see through” and pipe- 
cleaner antennae. Oxygen tanks were made of 
cereal boxes with air lines of string. The class 
learned that the reason for this equipment was 
that people could not survive in outer space 
where the air is different from on earth. 

For several days, there was great excitement 
as the children donned costumes, oxygen tanks, 
and helmets, and blasted off into space. When 
they “landed on the moon” they leaped out of 
the ship like kangaroos. These play antics were 
fun, of course, but there were other attainments 
such as increased vocabulary, ability to tell a 
story in sentence form, muscular coordination, 
and friendliness within a working group. 


Our Bibliography 


Beauchamp, Crampton, and Gray: Science Sto- 
ries, Book One (Scott, Foresman). 

Craig: Science for the Elementary Teacher 
(Ginn). 

Frasier, Delman, and Van Nay: Winter Comes 
and Goes (L. W. Singer Co.). 

Knox, Stone, Meister, and Noble: The Wonder- 
world of Science, Book One (Scribner). 

Pease: This Is the World (Rand McNally). 
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Fourth-Graders 
Look at the 


SOLAR SYSTEM 


N. HOMEWORK tonight,” was the decision 
made by the children in my classroom one day. 
The only problem for them was that I was not 
in agreement. 

“Why no homework?” I asked, hoping they 
would abide by the rule, “One voice at a time.” 

“Walt Disney. . . 

“Satellite .. . 

“Space men . 

“Trip to the moon... 

There it was again—space talk! And interest 
in it was not confined to the boys. Although I 
had a responsibility to follow the curriculum 
outlined for fourth grade, I also felt that pupil 
interests should be recognized. 

So, there was no homework that night! In- 
stead, we all watched TV space programs, and 
especially the creation of the first satellite sta- 
tion as presented by Walt Disney’s artists. The 
next day we had a lively discussion period as 
each child expressed his ideas. The children 
soon realized that they knew very little about 
outer space. Therefore, they could not fully 
understand the problems confronting scientists 
who are already planning satellite stations for 
the future. 

Since the fourth-grade curriculum did include 
a study of the solar system for later in the year, 
it seemed most desirable to attack the subject 
now while interest was high. From a series of 
discussions, the children realized the following 
were facts they all knew. 

About the Sun. 

Shines in all directions. 

Is important to our life. 

Aids plant growth. 

Gives us light. 

Gives us heat. 

Makes us burn and get brown in the summer. 
About the Earth. 

We live on the Earth. 

Any direction away from the earth we call up. 

Earth is round. 

It has water, land, and air. 

Things grow on the earth. 

It is not smooth; it is wrinkled. 

The children also knew there were planets 
and stars, but there was much more about the 
solar system that they wanted to know. With 
my help, they made a list of questions. After 
research in reference books and encyclopedias, 
they wrote these answers to their questions. 


The Suan 


1. What is the sun? 
The sun is a ball of intensely hot gases. 

2. Why does it give off light? 
All materials give off light if they get hot 
enough. 

3. Why does it look small to us? 


EMILY MOSS 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Elementary School, 
Paoli, Pennsylvania 


The sun is actually much larger than the earth. 
It appears small because it is very far away. 


The Earth 


1. What makes day and night? 
The earth turns on its axis once every day and 
night (24 hours). 

2. Is the earth a star? 
Earth is a planet. 

3. How does the earth move? 
Earth spins on its axis and travels around the 
sun, 

4. What makes a year? 
A year is the time it takes the earth to travel 
around the sun. 


The Stars 


1. What is a star? 
A star is a ball of intensely hot gases continu- 
ously burning. Our sun is a star. 
2. Does a star move? 
For our use, a star does not move. 
3. Does a star give off heat and light? 
Yes, it is like our sun. 


MIDDLE GRADE UNIT 


4. If a star is like our sun, why is it so small, 
and why can we see it only at night? 
Stars are so very very far away. The sun is our 
closest star. 

5. Are the stars important to us? 
Man has found use for them as an aid to navi- 
gation. 

6. What is a constellation? 
A constellation is a group of stars in some con- 
figuration. 





The Planets 


1, What is a planet? 

A planet is a mass of material which is fairly 
cool, and may or may not have plant life. 

2. How do planets move? 

Planets travel around the sun in their own orbit. 

3. Why do we see some of the planets? 

We see those planets which are near enough to 
reflect light from the sun. 

The children had -learned that the solar sys- 
tem was simply the sun’s family, but now they 
wanted to know—how do these concepts fit to- 
gether? 

Following a trip to the Philadelphia Plane- 
tarium, the class felt they would get an even 
better idea of the solar system if they construct- 
ed one of their own. After preliminary discus- 
sions about suitable materials, we called on our 
art supervisor for practical advice. Our com- 
bined efforts produced these results. 


Materials fer the Solar System 


Foundation: 3 pieces of chicken wire, each 5 
feet wide and 14 feet long. These were wired 
together, and later pulled toward the ceiling by 
ropes fastened into (Continued on page 58) 


THE ROCKET SHIP 


Words and music by MARTHA VY. BINDE 
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bell would ring, And off we'd go with a soom! 
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Each One a HERO 


RAYMOND BARRINGTON BROWN 


HIS is a report of how 
Mrs. Maggie Dixon 
Baker, of Spring Hope, 
North Carolina, proved that 
our national heroes are not 
dead. She and her fifth- 
graders made them live 
again in a year-long project. 
Mrs. Baker had taken a 
sort of refresher course in 
history by visiting Colonial Williamsburg be- 
fore resuming the duties of school teacher after 
an interim of family life. She returned to her 
Spring Hope classroom more impressed than 
ever by the part the leaders of colonial times 
had in making our country great. 

Mrs. Baker realized, of course, that while 
Virginia played a large part in the birth and ear- 
ly growth of our United States, other states also 
had many leaders of fame. In her mind, she had 
planned an activity in which each pupil in the 
class would emulate a national hero. 


Her Objectives 


1. Children would not only learn the part 
each one’s character had played but would also 
become familiar with his contemporaries. 

2. Such a study would widen children’s hori- 
zons and broaden their thinking. Certainly a 
North Carolinian playing the part of an emi- 
nent Pennsylvanian would be less likely to re- 
main provincial. 

Mrs. Baker’s pupils were as fond of TV pro- 
grams and comic books as children anywhere in 
the country, but she had a special determina- 
tion to teach her children about the United 
States, and the people who helped to make it 
great. Mrs. Baker firmly believes that if a child 
learns a love of country, there is little likelihood 
that he’ll lose that love later in life. She is con- 
vinced that awareness of the courage and stam- 
ina exhibited by our early leaders will help chil- 
dren understand the personal qualities needed 
to keep our country free and strong. 







Procedure 


First of all, the children drew 
an outline map of the United 
States. As settlements were made 
at Jamestown, Plymouth, and 
New Amsterdam, the map was 
filled in. This preliminary work 
was perhaps the least interesting, 
but it was necessary to give the 
children the proper perspective of the colonial 
period. Settlements in the Carolinas, Georgia, 
and Florida were also recorded. 

When this colonization period was finished, 
Mrs. Baker told the children of her plan. She 
explained the colonial week which they might 
have as a culminating activity, and her hope 
that the pupils might like to assume the char- 
acter of some colonial hero or heroine. 

Although she could not promise it, Mrs. Baker 
mentioned another hope—that her pupils might 
also have the advantage and pleasure of visiting 
Colonial Williamsburg some day. 

The teacher’s suggestions met with unanimous 
approval. In the discussion that followed, the 
children contributed many ideas which eventu- 
ally led to a successful colonial week. They also 
set up committees to find out about spelling, 
arithmetic, art, music, science, health, and cos- 
tumes in colonial days. 

“In the beginning,” the teacher relates, “the 
children were amazed that they were not as 
smart as pupils of the colonial period when they 
discovered what their earlier forebears had stud- 
ied and mastered.” 


Tool-Subject Correlations 


In spelling, a collection of one hundred words 
typical of colonial times was gathered by the en- 
tire group from their research reading. Among 
the words were: representation, victuals, fetch, 
arsenal, and so on. The committee compiled a 
spelling booklet. In the front, the old English 
spelling was given for some words. In the back 
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of the booklet, sentences using the words with 
modern spelling were written. 

The class made up arithmetic problems using 
colonial study material. For example: the num- 
ber of men wounded and killed in various bat 
tles; perimeter of Betsy Ross’s flag; fractional 
parts of old recipes; the amounts of material 
and cost for Patsy Jefferson’s dresses; miles cov- 
ered by Paul Revere’s ride. 

In arts and crafts, each child selected some 
article from colonial life—in the home, on the 
farm, or in the army or government life—to 
sketch on white paper with pen, pencil, or char- 
coal. These were mounted on black paper, and 
assembled into a notebook entitled, “Articles 
Used by Colonial People,” after captions ex- 
plaining the drawings were written. Other arts 
and crafts work consisted of making the buckles 
for the ladies’ and men’s shoes. Most of the 
wigs to be worn by the “men” were constructed 
during recess periods. 

During the school year, the children learned 
several songs, and the words were written into 
an attractive booklet. Other musical activities 
included learning several dances of the period. 

The committee on homes had charge of ar- 
ranging several types of rooms in the classroom. 
It was surprising how many authentic articles of 
the period were found for display. 

Littie information was available on colonial 
science. But the children visited old people they 
knew and brought in interesting, if not always 
reliable, beliefs of these people. In presenting 
her booklet, one girl evaluated it by saying, “Of 
course these are more legend than fact.” She 
listed a couple of unusual beliefs: 

1. If hogs are killed on the shrinking of the 
moon, the meat will all go to grease. 

2. The first twelve days of the year rule the 
weather of the months of the year. 

The chairman of the health committee se- 
cured a mortar and pestle. She explained and 
demonstrated how herbs and spices were pound- 
ed to make medicines. She also displayed sassa- 
fras root, a favorite colonial herb for making a 
spring tonic. And there was a piece of asafetida 
on a string as slaves would have worn it to pre- 
vent disease (they believed). 

The costume committee was, of course, very 
busy. The pupils did research for many hours 
to find what was authentic. 

Mrs. Baker was quick to acknowledge the 
parents’ share in the successful completion of 
the study. They spared no effort to provide cos- 
tumes that were as authentic as possible. The 
girls’ dresses made a nice blending of color, and 
the children were especially proud of their vel- 
vet bows, laces, and flowers. 

The eighteen boys were just as thrilled by 
their costumes, although some tried hard to 
conceal their delight. Three children wanted 
to be blacked up for slaves, and they almost 
stole the show. One was “Caesar,” Thomas 
Jefferson’s slave boy; another belonged to the 
Randolphs; the third was a slave from 
Washington’s household. 

Among the many interesting activities, the 
children enjoyed preparing the colonial school- 
room. A hornbook was made; a slate was placed 
on the old-fashioned log desk; hickory switches 
were in the corner of the room; a dunce cap 
rested on the dunce stool; there were quill pens 
for writing. One colonial (Continued on page 68) 
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IMOGENE GEVING GOLL 


Teacher, Grades 7-8, Crippled Children's School, 


Jamestown, North Dakota 











ADAPTING A UNIT ON 


Home and Community 


TO THE SPECIFIC NEEDS OF 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


B, BIRTH, a boy or girl becomes a member of 
a family that lives in some form of housing. It 
may be a room, an apartment, a house; what- 
ever it is, a child finds a measure of happiness 
and security within its walls. The emotional 
foundation of a child is built around his family 
and home. The home is a unit of community liv- 
ing. Is it not natural to build an academic unit 
around this real part of children’s lives? 


Preliminary Preparation 


To accommodate the special needs of our pu- 
pils, we arranged to have six resource persons 
come to school and give talks, instead of having 
the children take trips or engage in other physi- 
cally active pursuits. 

During the first week, we talked about how 
the unit might be developed, got expressions of 
opinion and interest from the children, listed 
questions the children wanted answered, at- 
tempted to define and limit the scope of the sub- 
ject, named possible resource persons in the 
community, and listed questions to ask them. 

As soon as the names and addresses of the re- 
source persons had been obtained, the children 
sent letters inviting these persons to speak to 
them and requesting that acceptance be made 
by telephone or by a note sent to our program 
coordinator. 

The invitations were mailed three weeks in 
advance so the resource persons would have 
ample time to prepare their talks. 

The following are the topics taken up by the 
guest speakers: Architecture, Family Life, Fi- 
nancing, Health, Homemaking, Building a 
House, Decorating a House, City Government. 


General Procedure 


With the exception of one mute child, each 
pupil served as host or hostess for a resource 
person and introduced him at a general meeting. 
This child met the guest, escorted him to the 
classroom, visited with him until the program 
began, and at the conclusion of the meeting re- 
turned with the guest to the front door. 

Each speaker was contacted by his host, per- 
sonally or by telephone, for pertinent informa- 
tion about himself, his hobbies, and his work, 
to be included in his introduction. 

Naomi, a superior student, was asked to as- 
sume the dual role of program coordinator and 
mistress of ceremonies. At the beginning of each 
session that included a speaker, Naomi gave a 





Students examine some of the items brought 
by Mrs. D. J. Robertson to illustrate her talk. 


short speech outlining the purposes of the Home 
and Community Week and stating what she and 
her classmates hoped to learn from this inten- 
sive study. 

This general introduction firmly established 
the purpose of the meeting in the minds of the 
speakers and recalled it for the pupils. Although 
the speech was repeated at each session, the chil- 
dren did not appear to weary of it and the 
speakers appreciated hearing it. 


Notebooks 


Under the teacher’s guidance, each child 
planned to make a Home and Community Note- 
book that would contain: 

1. Illustrated reports on: citizenship, city 
planning, architecture, forestry, household 
management, mayor-council city government, 
city-manager government. 

2. A short review of each film we saw that 
was related to the unit. 

3. A review or commentary on each of the 
resource person’s talks. 

4. A description of his “dream home,” includ- 
ing floor plan, furnishings, accessories. 

5. A discussion of his duties and responsi- 
bilities toward his family. 

6. A description of his community, including 
type of local government, names of leading of- 
fice holders, population, schools (number, 
names, locations), industries and_ businesses, 
recreational facilities, churches. 


Bulletin Board 
One bulletin-board display helped dramatize 
certain aspects of the housing study. 
Section I “My Home”’—colored photographs of 
different types of homes. 
Section II “Blueprints”—architectural drawings 
of various homes. 
Section III] “Home Furnishings”--examples of 
typical rooms. 
Section IV “Our Community”--material cut 
from our Chamber of Commerce bulletin. 
Section V “Quiet Moments.”—A poster made by 
a pupil showed a home built on the Bible. 
The caption read: “A House Built on a 
Rock.” Below the poster was a photograph 
showing a family worshiping in church. 

Center Section “Chinese. Proverb”—a_ poster 
with the following translation: 


If there is righteousness in the heart, 

There will be beauty in the character. 

If there be beauty in the character, 

There will be harmony in the family home. 

If there is harmony in the home, 

There will be order in the nation. 

When there is order in the nation, 

There will be peace in the home. 

The bulletin-board display stimulated think- 
ing about the many factors that blend together 
to make homes, including: (1) initial sketch 
plans, (2) building materials, (3) the finished 
home, (4) home furnishings, (5) religion in the 
home, (6) the home within the community. 


Supply Table 


The teacher placed on the supply table a 
number of items necessary in the construction of 
the booklets. Included in the supplies were: 

1. Old issues of House Beautiful, Better Homes 
and Gardens, Household Magazine, Popular 
Home. 

2. Floor plans and photographs of McCall’s 
Home of the Month (nominal cost). 

3. Floor plans and photographs of homes ap- 
pearing in the Building Forum of Good House- 
keeping Magazine. 

4. Advertisements of fine china, glassware, 
silverware. 

5. Money-management booklets. 

6. Sample books from paint manufacturers. 

7. Reprints of article, “Good Citizenship in 
Everyday Living,” from Compton’s Pictured En- 
cyclo pedia. 

8. Advertising pamphlets and booklets. 

9. Examples of building wood, wallboard, 
plywood, fir, shingles. 

10. Miscellaneous supplies. 


Teacher's Lesson Plans 


(Each day’s plan followed this general pattern. ) 
Monday—8: 30-10: 30 a.m. 
1. Orientation—overview of the plan for the 
week, general aims and objectives. 
2. Hand out two dittoed sheets to each child. 
a) Program sheet, listing speakers. 
b) Instruction sheet, booklet requirements. 
(Continued on page 65) 
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Painter of Presidents 


| oon Charles Willson Peale ran excitedly 
through the doorway of the small brick house. 

“Oh, Mother, I saw a lady with a beautiful 
dress! It was light blue and near the neck there 
were two white birds made with stitches like 
this.” Charles took a piece of charcoal and drew 
a rough picture of the dress he had just seen. 
“Do you think you could make one like it?” 

Mrs. Peale smiled at her young son’s eager- 
ness. “Yes. If I can find someone who wants 
to buy a gown like that, I'll sew it. I could 
change the colors, so it won’t be exactly like the 
one you saw. You are a good help, Charles.” 

Charles felt pleased that his mother liked his 
idea. He wanted to do anything he could to 
help her, because he knew she was very busy 
trying to earn a living for himself and his four 
brothers and sisters by dressmaking and needle- 
work. It had been a year since his father, a 
poor school teacher, had died. 

Every evening his mother gathered all her 
children about her for an hour of singing. This 
was a happy time for all. They all sang well. 

When Charles was twelve years old, he and 
his mother decided that he should learn the 


In The Brooklyn Museum Collection 





This is one of fourteen por- 
traits of George Washington 
which Charles Willson Peale 


painted from 1772 to 1795. 


Sally, the Sea Anemone 


DOROTHY F. THOMPSON 


trade of making saddles. Charles promised a 
Mr. Waters that he would work for him for sev- 
en years. In return, Mr. Waters agreed to teach 
him how to make leather saddles and to furnish 
him with clothes, food, and a place to sleep. 
This was called an apprenticeship. 

Since Charles was a serious boy, who tried 
hard to do a good job and was quick with his 
hands, Mr. Waters liked his work. He let the 
boy do repair jobs outside the shop, and keep 
the money he earned. 

With some of the first money he earned, 
Charles bought a watch. It was not a very good 
watch. Charles took it apart to see why it didn’t 
run. He couldn't get the parts back in it again. 
Asking the advice of a watchmaker, he learned 
something about fixing watches. 

Charles married a pretty girl, Rachel, and 
borrowed money to set himself up in the busi- 
ness of saddle making. While on a trip to buy 
supplies, he met a man who had painted some 
pictures. “Why, I could paint better pictures 
than these!” he thought. He hurried home, and 
borrowed the coachmaker’s brushes and some 
canvas, to paint pictures (Continued on page 65) 


FACTUAL STORIES 





EMMA JEAN JOHNSTONE 


tacles, called stinging cells, shot out threads with poison on them. 
These threads, which were much too small to be seen, entered 
the bodies of small sea creatures and paralyzed them. 

Sally, using her tentacles as we would use our arms, guided the 
paralyzed creatures to her mouth, which was right in the center 
of the bunch of tentacles. A tiny fish came swimming by and 
bumped into Betty’s tentacles, so she had a good meal, too. 

Sally could never eat enough of the little sea creatures to give 





At 





ALLY was a beautiful little sea flower that lived in a rocky 

pool deep in the sea. Of course, she was not a flower at 
all. She was really an animal, but she surely looked like a flow- 
er. She had a lot of petallike things called tentacles coming out 
at one end, and at the other end she was fixed firmly to a rock. 
She was about an inch high, and a half inch across. In our gar- 
dens, we sometimes have flowers called anemones, and Sally 
looked quite a bit like one. So we call these sea flowers “sea 
anemones.” 

“I’m getting hungry,” Sally said one day to Betty, another sea 
anemone who was sitting near her on the rock. They had been 
on this same rock for many months—ever since they were born. 

Just then a schooi of tiny little sea creatures bumped into 
Sally’s tentacles. Instantly, many little round bodies in her ten- 
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her a stomach-ache, for sea anemones do not have a stomach. 
Sea anemones are nothing but a big empty sac with a mouth and 
tentacles at one end. The little sea creatures that Sally ate went 
into this empty sac and there certain parts of the walls of the sac 
digested the food. 

A beautiful jellyfish with its long streamers floating behind 
came swimming by. 

“Hello, Cousin Bill,” Betty cried. 

Jellyfish are relatives of the sea anemones. Although their 
shape is different, they too are nothing more than empty sacs 
that have tentacles with stinging cells in them. 

“Is there any food in this part of the sea?” Bill asked. “I’m 
looking for my dinner.” 

“A big school of little sea creatures swam by and I ate all I 
wanted,” Sally said. 

“I just caught a fish,” Betty said, gracefully waving her ten- 
tacles around in the water. 

“I’m going over to that rocky shelf,” Cousin Bill said. “That 
is usually a good place to find little sea animals.” And he swam 
away. 

“You know, I’m awfully tired of staying on this same old 
rock,” Sally said. “I wish I could swim about like Cousin Bill. 
I’ve been sitting here all my life.” 

“And you’re still a very young sea anemone,” Betty told her. 
“You aren’t even a year old. Someone told me that the large sea 
anemones on the rock below us have (Continued on page 93) 
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Children Make 
Stage Sce 


direction, this spontaneous play can be trans- 
formed into dramatic play with the children writ- 
ing the script, composing the music, assigning 
the parts, making the costumes—and creating 
the stage setting and scenery. 

For the simplest type of play production and 
stage scenery, an alert teacher can use any oc- 
casion for children to put on a puppet play or 
operetta. It may be a story they have read, or 
seen on television, or it may be nothing more 
than dramatizing an arithmetic problem. A hand- 
kerchief or piece of cloth draped over the hand 
can become a puppet in a matter of minutes— 
with eyes, nose, and mouth drawn in with chalk. 
From behind the classroom table, which has been 
turned on its side to form the puppet stage, little 
hands will make the puppets dance, sing, and 
dramatize their stories. 

In order to develop the potentialities of stage 
building, it may be well for a group of children 
to start with a puppet production. To make the 
scenery and stage sets, pieces of cardboard, 
drinking straws, translucent red paper, adhesive 
tape, wheat paste, paintbrushes, scissors, knife, 
and glue can be used. 


Suggestions for painting scenery 
Experiment on newsprint paper—to decide 
on ways to apply paint for sky, foliage, 
tree trunks, and other types of textures. 
Discover the capacity and limitations of 
paint being used, to produce better work. 
Try using natural or plastic sponges to cover 
large flat areas, or to stipple trees; wide 
brushes to paint large figures easily; melted 
crayon to paint textures on cloth. 

Add: a few drops of liquid soap to tempera 
—paint will stick to metal and plastic; 
glycerine to paint—reduces drying time in 
covering large surfaces evenly; starch to 
paint—paint will cling better to porous 
surfaces like burlap; mucilage, paste, or 
honey to tempera—makes it tacky enough 
to block-print on costumes, drapes; dry 
tempera to a textile painting base—for 
painting on cloth or stenciling. 

Mix: clear lacquer with dry tempera—to 
paint on cloth for a fast textile paint. 


HILDREN of all ages love to play-act. A stick can be- 
come a horse, or a spear of a warrior. A box with a hole 
for the child's head will transform a little boy into a knight with a 
suit of armor. A folded newspaper becomes a soldier's helmet 
and he is then in the army. A little girl is a princess when she 
wraps a discarded curtain over her shoulders. Under a teacher's 
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While it is important for older children to have 
access to different types of equipment, tools, and 
lighting, it is more important for them to learn 
to adapt existing materials to their play-acting 
needs. However, they may wish to go into more 
detail for building a stage set than the younger 
children. The teacher and the pupils together will 
discuss the play to be given, and what will be 
needed in the way of stage scenery. 

A visit to a professional theater will help chil- 
dren understand how a stage set and scenery are 
constructed. It may be necessary for the entire 
class, or a committee, to do some research on 
how to adapt existing material to create the 
background setting. The class chooses the scene 
that can be best adapted to the setting with the 
type of material and paint available. 

The process of building a stage setting and 
scenery can be comparatively simple if teachers 
will accept the fact that it is not essential to 
have children make professional productions and 
settings with weeks of painstaking preparation. 
Inexpensive materials can be explored for possi- 
bilities in building backdrops and sets. 


Materials for scene-making 

Sheets of plywood, building board, sheetrock, or 
plasterboard—may be cut in shape with a saw— 
for backdrop, trees, clouds (hung from ceiling). 
Framework is Ponderosa pine 2” x 2”—nailed or 
joined with screws—for stretching cloth flats. 
Folding screens—cleaned and repaired, covered 
with unbleached muslin, sized and painted for set. 
Paper: black building paper, felt paper, wallpapers 
of all types, aluminum-surfaced papers—buy in 
rolls, in best width for purpose needed. Mailing 
tubes—for fences, trees, cannon. Crepe paper or 
facial tissues—tuck in chicken wire—to suggest 
foliage or any soft background. 

Sheets of cellophane, or plastic vinyl—to set be- 
hind painted window frames for window glass. 
Canvas, buckram, monk's cloth, burlap, old sheets, 
vegetable sacks, and unbleached muslin—wash and 
starch old material—for backdrop, flats. 
Lath—nail strips together for frame for cloth. 
Screen or chicken wire—cut with tin shears—for 
base of backdrop or armature for mache objects. 
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Photographs from Murals for Schools, 
Arne W. Randall (The Davis Press, Inc., 
® orcester, Massachusetts ) 
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Marbling Paper 


GRETCHEN S. SANDERSON 


Art Supervisor, Public Schools, 
Boxford and Rowley, Massachusetts 
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C rpren's illustrations and drawings based on the study of 
men who loved and worked for our country are lost to view when 
pasted in their notebooks. By cutting 12” x 18” colored construc- 
tion paper in half the long way, and folding it crosswise at 6” in- 
tervals accordionwise (the strips are joined with cellophane tape), 
a child can show a series of pictures he draws or paints. 

These would make a 3-D border over the chalkboard, or on 
window sills if there is no display case. If one color predominates 


in all the pictures of a strip, there will be a harmonious color effect. 


Use patriots from social studies, or famous men born in February. 
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In THE search for an art project that would provide relaxation for those 
who feel that drawing is not for them, we came upon the |6th-century art 
of marbling paper. (See The Process of Marbling Paper, No. GP 1.25: B-I, 
by Kantrowitz and Spencer, from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Single Copies $.15.} 

In a sink with five inches of water, the children dropped white oil paint 
mixed with turpentine. Then some biack oil paint was dropped in. With a very 
slow action, the water was stirred with a popsicle stick until a pleasing de- 
sign appeared on the surface. This would be the design when the paper was 
laid upon it. By curving the paper slightly so the center part touched the paint 
first, and then lowering the two ends gently, no air pockets marred the design. 
Each time one of the children went through the process there were squeals 
of delight, and much satisfaction resulted. In the other section of our sink 
we floated multicolors, letting the pupils select their own color combinations. 
When dry, these beautiful papers became notebook covers to be used 
throughout the year. Thus an art project became a practical creative adventure. 





Patriotic Accordion 


JANE TURNER 
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HE children and | worked out a most fascinating art activity. We used some 
different-sized pieces of scrap plywood such as squares, circles, triangles, and free 
forms. These we notched in several places so that three or four pieces could be in- 
terlocked. This interlocking turned the pieces into exciting compositions in wood 
sculpture. The boys and girls called the designs "convertibles." Each construction 
had interest and originality. At the drop of a hat the children could have “My Old 
Kentucky Home," or a "Man from Mars.” 

For variety the children drew bird shapes, faces, and numerous other forms di- 
rectly on the small pieces of plywood. These were sawed out on the jig saw. Older 
boys can do this, or even some of the fathers may do it in their home workshops. 
| have found that parents enjoy taking part in some of the art activities of their 
children's classes. 

After the children had experimented with dozens of different arrangements, they 
decided they wanted to paint them. Children love to paint directly on anything, 
and the plywood provided a new experience. They painted portraits, flowers, birds, 
animals, and abstract designs. They were happy, as the lovely colors stimulated 
their creativeness for other constructions. For a textured look they added glitter, 
old jewelry, feathers, and other scrap materials. Once they had started there 
seemed to be no stopping place. 

Some of the children even made up little talks about their “convertibles,” while 
others wrote creative stories suggested by what they had made. These colorful con- 
structions decorated our room. The taller ones stood about twelve inches high. 


Convertibles 


in Space 


IRENA MARIS 


Teacher, Third Grade, Cannon School, 
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Box Clown Valentine 


PAPER napkin boxes make novel faces for comic valentines. The wide open- 
ing becomes the mouth when the box is inverted. 

Fold red paper and cut, on the fold, a heart a bit larger than the box. 
Eyes and nose are empty thread spools inserted in the box through holes 
made by two slashes in the form of a cross, for each opening. This gives the 
effect of eye sockets, and will hold the spools in place quite well if the 
slashes are not made too long. Make slashes with a sharp stencil knife, just 
long enough to take the spool when one side of the end is pressed in care- 
fully. Eyes may be finished with colored paper circles and a small black area. 
Point of heart is cut off and pasted inside for a tongue. Paste heart to box. 

NOEL PEARCE 
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Button Face 


A LARGE pink construction-paper heart is made into a comic valentine 


face by sewing or wiring two matching, unusual buttons 


of eliptical shapes drawn with crayon for eyes. Finish the rest of the 


features in color and then staple on the hair, which m 


excelsior, yarn, steel wool, cotton, or raveled hemp rope. Perhaps the 
children will suggest other materials, such as the stuffing from an old 
armchair. Earrings may be added. The buttons on this face are blue. 

JANE TURNER 
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's For Kindergarten 





Valentine Doll 


BY STUFFING a Number 10 paper bag (or larger) with crumpled paper, you 
can make a Humpty-Dumpty type doll that will stand alone. Tie a string for 
the neck about six inches from the top. Stuff the rest of the bag and fasten it 
as flat as possible at the top, with strips of masking tape. The hair is a fringe 
of crepe paper; the snood an 18” lengthwise strip of red crepe paper 7!/,” 
wide. Staple a small paper doily to protrude a little over the middle of the 
strip and the hair on top of this. Reverse, and tie around the doll's face after 
painting the face and the features, when the flesh color is 
dry. The doll's dress is a long strip of white crepe paper 
gathered with an embroidery needle and string. Use this con- 
struction for other dolls. GERTRUDE KLINK McMURDY 
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Let those who need help, practice weaving on a straight strip, which is 
easier to hold in the hands than the heart shape. Cut hearts on the fold, 
with slits also on the fold, just half as wide as they should be when the 
heart is opened, and up to a lightly penciled guide line. Slashes are the 
same distance apart for square weaving, with strips matching spaces 
in width, GRETCHEN S. SANDERSON 


q SLASHED FOR SLASHED FOR 
SQUARE WEAVING VARIED WEAVING 


. ° 
Woven Stripe Valentines 
SIMPLE weaving may be introduced by means of a valentine decoration 
that's unusual in effect, and does not take long enough to do to be te- 
dious. Children should select the colors of construction paper to be 
used, and see demonstrations of ways to space slits for various effects. 





Valentine People 


THIS is a good project if children invent their 
own ways of showing portraits or full figures. No 
samples by the teacher should be shown. 
Children should be familiar with cutting their 
own valentine shapes on the fold of a piece of 
paper. Have a discussion of ways to dress the 
people, using heart shapes. Suggest various pro- 
portions such as the tall thin heart, short wide 
one, and roundish one to give variety to the fig- 
ure. These shown were made with red, black, pink, 


and white, which is effective. CLARIBEL WARD 








Pin-Pricked Valentines 


PIN pricking was an early American art, used for lamp- 
shades, valentines, and other decoration on paper. Chil- 
dren may need suggestions to get variety in this work. 
Show some Pennsylvania Dutch designs made with flower- 
ing plants, vines, birds, hearts, and flowers. Work on any 
thickness of strong paper, even colored tissue paper, 
5 which may be mounted over an opening cut from heavier 
paper. This can be a folder-type card. Use a pin, nail, awl, 
or knitting needle, and experiment with spacing the holes. 
Interesting designs may be made with a paper punch in 


any crisp paper. VIRGINIA DICKINSON 
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SPACE 
x STARS 


* SCIENCE ~ 


Herman Schneider 


Lecturer in Science Education, 
City College of New York 


Tu current-events committee is up front, 
ready to make its report. Jimmy, the science- 
minded chairman, begins by reading a newspa- 
per clipping: “A new star, invisible to the naked 
eye, with a surface temperature of 6000 degrees, 
has been discovered at a distance of 84 trillion 
miles from the earth. Composed chiefly of hy- 
drogen, it....” 

Interesting—perhaps—but certainly bewilder- 
ing. How does an astronomer see an invisible 
star? What celestial tape measure is used in 
finding its distance from the earth? Who pokes 
a thermometer into it to determine its tempera- 
ture? How can you tell what it’s made of with- 
out scooping out a sample? 

And so on and on. For most people, the av- 
erage science news item raises more questions 
than it answers. Yet items about space travel, 
astronomy, atomic energy, and what not, do 
keep popping up in every edition of the daily 
paper—and with the geophysical year approach- 
ing you can expect a doubled output of news 
and confusion. Your perfectly human impulse 
is to avoid it all like the plague, because you feel 
that it’s much too difficult and you don’t want 
mere verbal gobbledygook in your classroom. 

I hope to prove to you that it isn’t so, that 
much of modern science is comprehensible and 
teachable to your youngsters. The “‘complicated- 
ness” of modern science is largely due to the 
need for extreme accuracy, not to any inherent 
difficulty in the science ideas themselves. 

Let me illustrate. Almost any youngster can 
rig up a “weighing machine” out of a yardstick 
with a cardboard box suspended from each end, 
the whole thing supported by a string tied to the 
middle of the yardstick. It’s quite another mat- 
ter to make a chemical balance which is so 
sensitive that it can weigh the period at the end 
of this sentence. It calls for an advanced knowl- 
edge of metallurgy, vectors, gravitational forces, 
and other things too awesome to mention. Yet 
both instruments work in exactly the same way! 
We can easily understand how the chemical 
balance works, even though we can’t make one 
or use it. And the same holds true for many of 
the “complicated” instruments and processes 
that scientists use. Let’s look at a few of them 
and see whether we can’t whittle them down to 
classroom-teaching size. 

1. How does a telescope work? 

Although there are many devices for seeing 
far—opera glasses, rifle telescopes, prism binocu- 
lars, field glasses, and many others—they all 
work in one of two ways: as refractors or re- 
flectors. Both principles can easily be set up 
and explored in your classroom. 


To explore the principle of a refractor, you 
will need two magnifying glasses (convex lenses, 
to be technical) one of which is a stronger mag- 
nifier than the other. To tell which is stronger, 
hold both side by side a few inches from a book. 
Through which one does the print seem larger? 
This is the higher-powered lens. 

Next, hold the two lenses face to face, with 
the higher-powered lens nearer you, and look 
through both at an object across the room. Slow- 
ly move the lower-powered lens away from the 
other, but keep looking through both. When you 
achieve the correct distance between the two 
lenses, you will see an enlarged, upside-down 
view of the object. The big astronomical re- 
fractors work in the same way. They have two 
lenses (or groups of lenses), one of which has 
a higher magnifying power than the other. To- 
gether they produce an enlarged, inverted image 
of distant objects. Some instruments, such as 
opera glasses, have an additional arrangement 





which reverses the image, so that Aida is seen in 
the usual manner and not standing on her head. 

Reflecting telescopes, such as the 200-incher 
at Mt. Palomar, work on a different principle, 
easy to demonstrate. You will need a magnify- 
ing mirror, the kind you can buy for about fifty 
cents at the five-and-ten or the drugstore. Pull 
down the shades at all the windows except one, 
preferably a window looking out at a sunny 
scene. Stand about three feet from the window, 
with the magnifying mirror facing the outdoors. 
Slowly move the mirror back and forth and side 
to side until you get the right distance (techni- 
cally, the focal length) from the mirror to the 
wall. You will see an upside-down picture of the 
outside scene on the wall next to the window. 
For a brighter picture, attach a sheet of white 
paper to the wall. 

If you look at this picture with a magnifying 
glass, you will see an enlarged view of distant 
objects—in other words, (Continued on page 59) 





[SPECIALLY FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 


HOT 


COLD 
a el 








YOUR thermometer is probably getting special 
attention during this month of nippy winds and 
pink noses. Newspaper reports of “record lows," 
radio forecasts of “impending cold waves," and 
our own goose-pimples all tend to make us es- 
pecially conscious of temperature. This is a 
good time to engage in some safe, simple, and 
interesting exploration of thermometers and 
their uses. 

First, however, a note of clarification. Nine 
chances out of ten, your thermometer does not 
contain mercury. If the liquid in the tube is 
colored (usually red or blue), it is alcohol plus 
coloring matter. Mercury, a shiny silvery liquid 
metal, is more expensive and less visible, al- 
though it has certain virtues that make it desir- 
able for laboratory work. 

Now, for our first exploration, let's see a 
thermometer at work. (It's amazing how few 
persons have actually seen the liquid moving up 
and down in the tube.) For this you will need 
an ordinary thermometer, or several if your 
budget permits, a bowl of melting ice cubes or 
cold water, and a bowl of warm water. Let your 
pupils place the lower end of the thermometer 
in the cold water, observe what happens, and 
then place it in the warm water. We needn't 
stress numbers at this point but simply observe 





Exploring 
Thermometers 


Nina Schneider 
Co-author, Heath Elementary Science Series 


that the liquid moves down when it's cold and 
up when it's warm. 

Then we use the thermometer to explore vari- 
ous places, taking actual numerical readings if 
your pupils have reached that stage. Try the 
following places: next to a cold windowpane; 
under a warm radiator; over a warm radiator; 
near the floor; near the ceiling (attach the 
thermometer to the end of window pole, hold it 
high for several minutes, then lower and take 
a reading); in a sunny spot; in a shady spot. 
Make a list of coid, medium, and warm places 
and discuss the probable reasons for each, such 
as why the temperature near the ceiling is 
higher than that near the floor (for the same 
reason as why it's warmer above the radiator 
than below: because warm air is lighter than 
cool air and therefore floats up above it). 

Do you have a large thermometer chart with 
an adjustable column made of red ribbon? Such 
a chart is useful, and easy to make—directions 
can be found in the teacher's manuals of most 
science textbooks. You can “personalize” your 
chart by inviting your pupils to submit pictures 
of themselves dressed in appropriate clothing 
for the various seasons and engaged in seasonal 
activities. Attach several of these to your chart 
at appropriate levels—a snow scene at the 20° 
mark, for example, and a bathing suit scene at 
the 90° mark. Change the pictures occasionally 
in order to give everybody his turn, and you will 
help your children to understand thermometers in 
a personal way, related to their own personal 
experiences. 
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HIS is HOPPY's first excursion away from home with his 
mother, MRS. BUNNY. Hoppy sees the POSTMAN and 
JIMMY, a baldheaded infant in a playpen, and makes some 
remarkable discoveries. The action takes place along a path 
that leads from the woods into shrubbery near Jimmy's house. 
The play gives us a chance to see ourselves as others 


(Mrs. Bunny creeps out from be- 
hind bushes at left and looks care- 
fully about. The Bunnies hop along 
path between conversations. They 
always stop while talking.) 

MRS. BUNNY—You may come out 
now, Hoppy. (Hoppy creeps out 
from behind bushes.) This is your 
very first walk away from home. 
You are going to see many new 
things. Keep your eyes open. 

Hoppy—I will, Mother. This is 
such fun. 

(They-hop along path slowly. 
Postman enters from far right, 
looking in bag and sorting mail to 
put in box.) 

MRS. BUNNY (pushing Hoppy in- 
to bushes at right front)—Hurry, 
hurry. Here comes the Postman. 
Lie close beside me. Don’t move 
and don’t make a sound until he 
goes away. 

(Postman leaves mail in box and 
exits left. Bunnies crouch behind 
bushes until he is gone.) 

MRS. BUNNY (comes out from be- 
hind bushes with Hoppy)—That 
was very good, Hoppy. You must 
learn to hide quickly and keep very 
quiet when strangers are about. 

HOoPPY—Would the Post- 
man hurt us? 

MRS. BUNNY—Oh, no, 
I am sure the Postman 
wouldn’t hurt us, but 
there are so many differ- 
ent kinds of people in 
the world that it is safer 
to keep away from all of 
them. You never can 
tell what they might do. 

(They hop on slowly.) 

HOPPY (sees a rubber 
ball on the path and push- 
es it)—What is it? 


| VARARAAY 
ab a os = 


MRS. BUNNY—That is a ball. The 
children must have been playing 
here and left it. 

HopPyY—It is nice and soft. May 
I play with it? 

MRS. BUNNY—Yes, you may play 
with it now. Then we will leave it 
on the path so the children can 
find it later. 

HOPPY (pushes ball along path; 
sees Jimmy in playpen with his back 
toward Bunnies)—What is that? 

MRS. BUNNY—That is a little boy. 
He lives in the house. This is his 
yard. His name is Jimmy. 

HOPPY—He has a ball on top. 

MRS. BUNNY—That is his head. 
It is round and bare like a ball but 


HopPy’s 


First Walk 


JANE ETHELYN FITZPATRICK 






















see us. You'll laugh, you'll love it, and learn from it. 
Since there are only four characters and just two who 
speak, your children can do the play over and over with 
various casts (who will no doubt add original touches!). 
The class can choose their favorite cast to do the play for 


some special occasion. RUTH BIRDSALL 


FOR A BROTHERHOOD WEEK ASSEMBLY 


Jimmy is a very little boy and he 
hasn’t any hair yet. It will grow 
later. 

HOPPY—What’s hair? 

MRS. BUNNY—People have hair 
on their heads instead of fur. 

HOPPY—He hasn’t any fur any 
place. Will he grow fur after a 
while too? 

MRS. BUNNY—No, people do not 
have fur as animals do. Instead 
they wear clothes. 

HoPpPY—Well, I’m glad I’m not 
bare any place and I’m glad I don’t 
have to wear clothes. (Points at 
Jimmy.) Look, he has bumps on 
the side of his head! What are 
they doing there? 


be 








MRS. BUNNY—Those bumps are 
Jimmy’s ears. 

HoPPY (laughs loudly)—Ha, ha, 
ha. What funny ears! I like my 
ears best. 

MRS. BUNNY—Of course you do. 
You would look very funny with 
boy ears. But Jimmy would look 
very funny with bunny ears. 

(Bunnies continue to watch as 
Jimmy pulls himself up and walks, 
as though just learning, around 
playpen.) 

Hoppy (laughing and pointing 
at Jimmy)—Ha, ha, ha! He walks 
on his hind feet and he wobbles. 
See how he wobbles! 

MRS. BUNNY—People have only 
two feet and Jimmy is just learning 
to walk on his. 

HOPPY—He’sprettydumb. (Plays 
with ball.) I didn’t have to learn 
to walk. Can’t he even hop? 

MRS. BUNNY—After he learns to 
walk he will probably learn to hop, 
but it will be only a few steps at 
a time. 

Hoppy—Well, I'd rather hop. 
He’s too slow. (jimmy has walked 
around playpen and now faces 
Bunnies.) Oh, look, he has an ear 
in front too! 

MRS. BUNNY—No, Hoppy, that 
is his nose. 

HOPPY—His nose! What good is 
it? He can’t even wiggle it. 
(Touches his nose with his paw.) 
It would be awful to have a nose 
like that. 

MRS. BUNNY—It would be awful 
for you, but it is just right for 
Jimmy. You see, Hoppy, there are 
many kinds of animals and many 
kinds of people. They are not at 
all like us but they are not funny 
just because they are different. 

HoppY—I think Jimmy’s funny 
anyhow. 

Ha, ha, ha! Jimmy is funny, 
Ha, ha, ha! I’m glad I’m a bunny. 

MRS. BUNNY—I’m glad you're a 
bunny too and I’m glad you’re so 
happy. Now it’s time to go home. 
(They hop along path toward exit.) 
Leave the ball here so 
that one of the chil- 
dren will be sure to see 
it. (Hoppy places the 
ball in the center of 
the path.) Now see if 
you can slip around 
behind these bushes 
without a sound. 

(Hoppy creeps very 
stealthily around the 
bushes and exits. Mrs. 
Bunny follows sedately 
after him.) 
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A PLAY FOR DENTAL HEALTH WEEK 


The tooth, 


the whole tooth, 


and nothing but the toot 


WRITTEN BY ROBERT I. WEINBERGER 


FOR MRS. WEINBERGER’S FOURTH GRADE, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 206, BROOKLYN. NEW YORK 


CHARACTERS 


ANNOUNCER JUDGE 
KEN—Kenneth Careless. 
p.a.—District Attorney. 
pR. SAVEM—A dentist. 


BAILIFF 


oRuEr The Witnesses. 
Vaaerasees They may dress 
sEAt and talk as the 
CAREALS characters often 
— do in the court- 
Sens es room scenes, in 
Panses AM movies and on 
SUNSHINE television. 
TOOTH 
TOOTHBRUSH 

SETTING 


A modern courtroom scene. 





ANNOUNCER—Good morning, boys 
and girls, and welcome to our show. 
As you all know, this is Dental 
Health Week. Our teeth are very 
valuable to us. After all, we get 
only two sets in a lifetime. To 
show what can happen to us if we 
don’t protect our teeth, we now 
take you to a courtroom where a 
boy our age is on trial. Silence in 
the court; the Judge is about to 
speak. 

(The curtain opens on a court- 
room scene.) 

jupce—Bailiff, will you please 
read the charge? Defendant, rise 
and face the court. 

(Ken Careless stands.) 

BAILIFF—Kenneth Careless, you 
are charged with extreme neglect 
and cruelty toward your teeth. You 
are accused of laziness. You are 
accused of ignorance. 

jyupce—How do you plead, guilty 
or not guilty? 

KEN—Not guilty, Your Honor. 

jupce—Let us proceed with the 
trial. You may be seated. (Ken 
sits.) Mr. District Attorney, will 
you call the first witness? 

p.A.—For our first witness, the 
State will call Dr. Savem. 

(Dr. Savem rises and walks 
toward the Bailiff.) 


BAILIFF—Place your left hand on 
this copy of the Dental Encyclo- 
pedia and raise your right hand. 
Do you promise to save the tooth, 
the whole tooth, and nothing but 
the tooth? 

DR. SAVEM—I do. 

BAILIFF—Be seated, and remem- 
ber that you are under oath. 

(Dr. Savem sits in the witness 
chair.) 

p.A.—What is your occupation, 
Dr. Savem? 

DR. SAVEM—I am a dentist. 

p.A.—Do you know the defend- 
ant, Ken Careless? 

DR. SAVEM—Yes, I do, but I 
haven’t seen him in quite a while. 
He used to be my patient, but he 
hasn’t been to my office in almost 


two years. Not since I pulled his 
tooth. 
p.A.—I see. Will you please tell 


the court about his case, Dr. Savem? 

DR. SAVEM—Well, there isn’t too 
much to tell. When Ken was very 
young, his mother brought him in- 
to my office for a check-up. Just 
routine, you know. His teeth were 
fine then, and I told him that if he 
continued to take care of them, 
he’d have nothing to worry about. 

p.A.—Did he take your advice? 

DR. SAVEM—No, sir, he did not. 
A short time later he began to de- 
velop a sweet tooth. He seemed to 
feel that it was his job to chew all 
the bubble gum, drink all the soda, 
and eat all the candy, cake, and 
cookies he could put his hands on. 
Naturally, the next time he visited 
me his mouth contained several 
bad cavities. 

p.A.—What did you do? 

DR. SAVEM—I did what I always 
do. I gave him this booklet (holds 
up booklet) to read. It contains 
some good advice on caring for 
your teeth. I also filled the cavities 
and cleaned his teeth. 
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KEN—I don’t like the drilling; 
that’s why I never came back. 

DR. SAVEM—Ken, do you know 
what you’re saying? Nobody likes 
to have his teeth drilled, of course. 
But, nowadays, with all the drugs 
and gases in a dentist's equipment, 
drilling doesn’t hurt any more than 
having your hair cut. I’m surprised 
at you. 

p.A.—The court thanks you, Dr. 
Savem, for your valuable testimony. 
Our next witnesses are these six 
charming young ladies. Step right 
this way, girls. 

(Six girls representing good foods 
come forward.) 

BAILIFF—Do you promise to save 
the tooth, the whole tooth, and 
nothing but the tooth? 

ALL—We do. 

BAILIFF—Face the court and an- 
swer in a loud, clear voice. 

p.A.—Tell the court your names. 

rruiIT—I am Fresh Fruit. 

VEGETABLES—-I am Green Vege- 
tables. 

MEAT—I am Lean Red Meat. 

CEREALS—I am the Whole-Grain 
Cereals. 

MILK—I am Milk. 

MORE MILK—I am More Milk. 

p.A.—Do you know the defend- 
ant, Kenneth Careless? 

rruir—I saw him for a little 
while, last week. 

VEGETABLES—Once in a while he 
looks at me, but that’s all. 

MEAT—Last Tuesday I saw him 
in his kitchen. 

CEREALS—We have a nodding 
acquaintance. 

p.A.—What do you mean? 

CEREALS—What do I mean? Very 
simple. We mean “nodding” to 
each other. Get it? “A nodding 
acquaintance.” 

p.A.—I do, but I’d rather forget 
it. Let’s move on to this young 
lady. Do you know Ken Careless? 


mMILK—I should say I do. I see 
him every morning, but you should 
hear the things he says about me. 

p.A.—Do you mean to tell the 
court that the defendant does not 
like to drink milk? 

MILK—That’s exactly what I 
mean. You would think I was poi- 
son, the way he carries on. Hon- 
estly, sometimes I’m standing there 
on the kitchen table, minding my 
own business, when his mother asks 
him to drink his milk. He never 
does. Instead, he starts in to yell 
about how he hates milk. Hates 
milk! I get so angry I feel like spill- 
ing myself in his lap! 

p.A.—I understand. (To More 
Milk.) How about you? I believe 
you said your name is More Milk. 
Do you know the defendant? 

MORE MILK—Well. I'll tell you, 
Your Majesty, it’s like this— 

p.A.—No, no, not “Your Majesty.” 
I’m just the district attorney. 

MORE MILK—O.K., Your Honor. 

p.A.—No, no, no! Not “Your 
Honor.” I’m not the judge. 

MORE MILK—Well, whoever you 
are. I forgot the question. 

D.A (holds head in anguish )—Oh, 
well, here goes. Do you know the 
defendant? 

MORE MILK—You might say I do, 
and then again, you might say I 
don’t. You see, Your Majesty, it’s 
like this— 

D.A. (tearing at his hair)—Oh, I 
give up. 

MORE MILK—Pardon me? 

p.A.—Never mind. Go on with 
your story. 

MORE MILK—Yes. (Long pause, 
takes a deep breath.) Well, when 
that horrible boy, Ken Careless, 
says those ghastly things about my 
sister, and refuses, absolutely re- 
fuses, to drink his milk, I crouch in 
the refrigerator and listen. Very 
often he scares me. Only yesterday 
I was standing there between the 
ketchup and the mayonnaise when 
he started in again. You should 
have heard him. The things he 
said about good, healthy milk! If 
I knew how, I would have blushed 
as red as the ketchup standing next 
tome. Well, anyway, he got worse 
and worse. He frightened me. Yes 
sir, he frightened me so much that 
I froze. That’s right. He scared 
me stiff. I was frozen so solid that 
I didn’t thaw out until dinner 
time. 

p.A.—Thank you for your very 
interesting and (er) unusual sto- 
ry, Miss More Milk. And now, 
Kenneth Careless, do you have 
anything to say before we call the 
next witness? 

KEN-—It’s a put-up job. I’ve 
been framed. I drink my milk. I 
eat fruit, I eat vegetables. I eat 
whole-grain cereals, which includes 
bread. I eat lean red meat. And 
I drink lots of milk. I don’t know 
what those six persons are talking 
about. (Continued on page 69) 
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Written by 
Grace H. Melin 


for Edna Bowen's third grade. 
elementary school, Laurel, 


, may have thrilled to the 
exciting story of women’s strug- 
gle to obtain the right to vote, 
but doubted your ability to make 
your pupils feel an equal enthu- 
siasm for the story of how a cit- 
izenship privilege which they 
take for granted was won. We 
think this well-written play will 
do the trick for you. It is based 
on historical facts. 


NARRATOR (in front of curtains) — 
The time is November 1, 1872. 
The place is Rochester, New York, 
in the home of Susan B. Anthony. 
Her sisters, Guelma, Hannah, and 
Mary, are with her in the sitting 
room. (Exits.) 


Seene I 


(Guelma, Hannah, and Mary are 
sewing or knitting. Susan is read- 
ing a newspaper—The Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle.) 

susAN—Girls, listen to this, right 
on the editorial page of the Chron- 
icle. (Reads.) “Register now so 
you can vote next week. Today and 
tomorrow are the last days to reg- 
ister. If you were not allowed to 
vote you would fight for the right, 
you would face death for it. It will 
take no more than five minutes of 
your time. Yet hundreds of you will 
lose that opportunity because you 
have not thought it worth five min- 
utes. There are only two more days 
to register. Do it now!” (Puts pa- 


per down.) We ought to go right 


aryland 







susan Bb. Anthony 


Barber Shop 


VOTES 


APPROPRIATE FOR MISS ANTHONY'S BIRTHDAY, FEBRUARY 15 


away to register so we can vote 
next week. 

GUELMA—But, Susan, you know 
very well women can’t vote. They 
would never let us register. We'd 
just get into trouble. 

susSAN—We are American citi- 
zens. We have studied the issues. 
We know all about the candidates 
and we are perfectly capable. It is 
our duty to vote. 

HANNAH—It surely is our duty 
and we should have the right to 
vote but there’s the law. We can’t 
go against that. 

susAN—Really there’s no law 
that says women can’t vote. I have 
talked to expert lawyers about it. 
They tell me there is nothing in the 
Constitution that says women can’t 
vote. 

mMARY—What does the Constitu- 
tion say about voting? 

SUSAN (picks up book from ta- 
ble)—I'll read it to you. This is 
from the Fourteenth Amendment. 
(Reads.) “All persons born or 
naturalized in the United States, 
and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, are citizens of the United 
States and of the State where they 
reside. No State shall make or en- 
force any law which shall abridge 
the privileges . . . of citizens of 
the United States.” And this is 
from the Fifteenth Amendment. 
(Reads.) “The right of citizens of 
the United States to vote shall not 
be denied by the United States or 


by any State on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of 
servitude.” 

HANNAH—That surely sounds as 
if we could vote. I do believe we 
ought to try. 

GUELMA—Where would we go to 
register? 

susAN—In the barbershop down 
the street. 

MARY—A barbershop. Oh, Susan, 
women never go into barbershops! 

susaN—We will. Just forget it’s 
a barbershop. It’s a place to regis- 
ter for the vote. Let’s go right away. 
(She exits, followed by her sisters.) 

(Curtain closes.) 

NARRATOR—The next scene is in 
the barbershop. Election officers 
are Mr. Hall, Mr. Jones, and Mr. 
Marsh. 


Seene 2 


(The three election officers sit at 
the registration table.) 

(Susan, with copy of Constitu- 
tution, and her sisters enter.) 

MR. HALL (rising)—Ladies, la- 
dies, you can’t come in here. 

susAN—Why not? Isn’t this the 
place to register for the vote? 

MR. JONES—Yes’m, it is, but 
women can’t vote. 

sUSAN—We are citizens, and all 
citizens should vote. Here, I will 
prove it to you right in the Consti- 
tution. (Opens book and reads 
the same parts of the Amendments 
as in Scene 1.) 


CHARACTERS 


NARRATOR—One or more. 

SUSAN 

GUELMA ; 

pene 3 —The Anthony sisters. 
MARY 

MR. HALL 

MR. JONES { — Election officers. 
MR. MARSH 

MR. KEENEY—Marshal. 

JUDGE HUNT—Presiding judge. 
COURT CLERK 

MR. SELDON—Defense attorney. 

MR. CROWLEY—Prosecuting attorney. 
yJurors—Twelve men. 
sPecTATORS—Rest of children in class. 


CosTUMES AND PROPERTIES 


The girls wear long dark dresses or 
dark blouses and full skirts. White col- 
lars may relieve the dark effect. They 
wear shawls or stoles when they go out- 
doors. Their hats are small—just a few 
artificial flowers, a bit of lace, or rib- 
bon fastened together. 

The boys wear dark trousers and 
white shirts with long flowing ties. The 
Attorneys should have tail coats if pos- 
sible. The Judge wears a black robe 
and has his hair powdered to look gray. 
He should have bushy eyebrows. The 
Marshal has an official badge and a 
pocket watch with heavy chain. 


SETTING 


Scene 1.—The living room of the 
Anthony home. A table with a lamp 
and books and a few chairs are the es- 
sentials. Furniture and ornaments ap- 
propriate to the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century will add greatly to the 
effectiveness of the setting. 

Scene 2.—A barbershop where citi- 
zens register for voting. A barber chair 
may be improvised by mounting a 
straight chair on a stool firmly an- 
chored at an angle. A table or shelf 
holds shaving mugs and other barber- 
shop equipment. There are more straight- 
backed chairs around the room and a 
table with a ledger-type book for regis- 
tering voters. 

Scene 3.—In front of curtains. 

Scene 4.—A courtroom. The Judge’s 
chair (kitchen stool) is behind a high 
desk improvised from any table raised 
on blocks of wood with heavy paper or 
cardboard to give it an enclosed ap- 
pearance. There is a witness chair ona 
low platform, a chair and table for the 
Court Clerk, a long table, and chairs 
for the Attorneys and Susan, and twelve 
chairs behind an enclosure for the Ju- 
rors. If there is room on the stage, seat 
the Spectators there. If not, they can 
sit in the front of the real audience 
section. 





MR. MARSH (hesitating)—That 
certainly sounds all right, but— 

MR. HALL—Everyone knows that 
women can’t vote. They never 
have voted and they never will. 

suSAN (holding up book)—This 
is the law, isn’t it? And we are 
citizens. 

MR. MARSH—Yes, you certainly 
are citizens. (Takes pen, turns 
pages in registration book.) 

MR. HALL—Gentlemen, it would 
be a terrible mistake to let these 
women register. I myself will have 
nothing to do with it. 

sSUSAN—Do you agree that we are 
citizens? 

MR. HALL—Yes, but— 

susAN (to Mr. Marsh)—Very 
well, let us register. If any trouble 
comes up, I will take all responsi- 
bility. My name is Susan Anthony. 
These are my sisters. 

(Mr. Marsh writes in book. Jones 
looks uneasy, Hall angry.) 

NARRATOR—Susan talked to her 
friends and urged them to register. 
Nearly fifty (Continued on page 92) 
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MINNESOTA 
KENTUCKY line. 


CREAT IWYN E 
DRAMATICS 


RUTH BIRDSALL ¢ Department Co-ordinator 


IDEA I—Have you thought of using the basic ideas 
of the TV program “This Is Your Life” in creating a 
program to honor the state where you teach? On this 
page you may read how the State of Virginia was so 
honored. IDEA II—Since this year marks the 350th 
anniversary of the founding of Jamestown, and since 
George Washington, a Virginian, was born this month, 
February 1957 seems a good time to present a cre- 
ative program, using this one for inspiration. 


this is your life... Virginia 


SYLVIA A. LASSITER AND HER SEVENTH -GRADERS 
William Byrd Junior High School, Vinton, Virginia 


CHARACTERS 


ANNOUNCER—One or more. 

vincinta—A girl to represent the state. 
JOHN SMITH 
POCAHONTAS 
JOHN ROLFE 
COVERNOR DALE 
GOVERNOR YEARDLEY EDGAR ALLAN POE 
WOMEN—Several. 
GOVERNOR SPOTSWOOD CYRUS McCORMICK 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 
CEORGE WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
ROBERT E. LEE 


WALTER REED 


PATRICK HENRY RICHARD BYRD 

JACK JOUETT WOODROW WILSON 
OHIO Virginia’s “daughters.” 
INDIANA Each girl holds a card- 
ILLINOIS board silhouette of her 
MICHIGAN — state in front of her. 
WISCONSIN Minnesota’s “part” is 


shown on the state out- 





(Announcer and the girl playing 
the part of Virginia take their 
places in front of the audience.) 

ANNOUNCER—Virginia, “Mother 
of States,” we feel that no one de- 
serves a higher place of honor than 
you. Your life has been one of tri- 
als, suffering, and hardships, but 
relieved by courageous heroes, far- 
sighted statesmen, inventors, doc- 
tors, adventurers, and great lead- 
ers. You have earned the titles of 
honor which have been bestowed 
upon you. You have been called 
the “Mother of Presidents,” “The 
Old Dominion,” “Cradle of De- 
mocracy.” Now we are going to 
turn back the pages of your life and 
relive some of these experiences. 
Virginia, this is your life! Your life 
began on Jamestown Island in 
1607. Three tiny ships landed in 
this harbor. You had to begin at 
the beginning. There were no 
homes, no food, no churches—noth- 
ing awaiting your arrival. You were 
faced with many problems. As we 
turn back the pages of your life, we 
find many who have given us this 
heritage of which we are so proud. 
Virginia, when you started out you 
needed a good strong leader—one 
who would order the men to clear 
the land, build forts, and work 
hard. 


(Each character gives his first 
speech off stage. Virginia recog- 
nizes him by his voice. Then he 
enters.) 

JOHN sMITH (off stage)—Those 
were hard years, but we made it. 
I was called Virginia’s first hero. 

VIRGINIA (in recognition of the 
voice )—Captain John Smith. 

ANNOUNCER—Yes, here he is. 
(John Smith enters.) A man many 
thought hard and a task driver, but 
he is a bold, brave character. John 
Smith, you helped the settlers be- 
come friends with the Indians. 

POCAHONTAS—I once saved Cap- 
tain John Smith’s life. 

virnGINIA—Pocahontas, the Indian 
Princess. 

ANNOUNCER— Pocahontas was on- 
ly twelve years old at the time, but 
she became one of your best 
friends. 

viRGINIA—She warned us of In- 
dian attacks. She practically saved 
us from starvation. 

JOHN ROLFE—Later Pocahontas 
was baptized and given the name 
of Rebecca. 

VIRGINIA—John Rolfe. 

ANNOUNCER—Yes, John Rolfe 
who became the husband of 
Pocahontas. Come in, John Rolfe. 
Virginia, about this time you were 
having troubles. Your people were 
restless and wanted to leave the 
new land, but something happened 
to change this. 

GOVERNOR DALE—I gave each 
man three acres of land. 

virciInia—Sir Thomas Dale. 

ANNOUNCER— Yes, Governor Dale, 
come in, please. 

virciniA—After Sir Thomas Dale 
gave each person three acres of 
land, John Rolfe taught them how 
to raise tobacco, and our people 
were happy and contented. They 
thought no more of leaving. 

ANNOUNCER—Time moves on for 
you, Virginia. The year 1619 ar- 
rives—your “Red Letter Year.” 
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GOVERNOR YEARDLEY—We felt 
that we should have a part in the 
government. 

viRGINIA—Governor Yeardley. 

ANNOUNCER—Yes, Virginia, this 
was the beginning of representa- 
tive government in America. It is 
small wonder that you are called 
the “Cradle of Democracy.” 

WOMEN—We also arrived in the 
year 1619. 

VIRGINIA—Women’s voices! 

ANNOUNCER—Yes, a shipload of 
women arrived that year. 

WOMEN (enter and speak indi- 
vidually)—We were adventurous. 
We knew the men would want to 
settle down and have real homes in 
the new land. We were prepared 
to work hard. (Encourage original 
statements. ) 

ANNOUNCER—The years move on 
for you, Virginia. Good years and 
bad years. In the year 1676, James- 
town was burned. The State House 
was rebuilt, only to burn again in 
1698. The capital was then moved 
to Williamsburg. 

GOVERNOR SPOTSWOoD—I was the 
first governor to live in the palace 
at Williamsburg. 

VIRGINIA—Governor Spotswood. 

ANNOUNCER—Yes, he who cou- 
rageously led a group of men be- 
yond the Blue Ridge. 

VIRGINIA—They traveled as far as 
the Shenandoah River. 

ANNOUNCER—Take your place, 
Governor Spotswood, with these 
other early courageous builders. We 
move on now. Virginia, you have 
grown. Your people feel that they 
are being treated unfairly by their 
mother country. Public meetings 
are held and a cry is heard. 

PATRICK HENRY—“Is life so dear 
or peace so sweet as to be pur- 
chased at the price of chains and 
slavery? Forbid it, almighty God! 
I know not what course others may 
take, but as for me, give me liberty 
or give me death.” 


VIRGINIA—Patrick Henry. 

ANNOUNCER—Your good friend 
Patrick Henry and many others felt 
this call for freedom very strongly 
and worked for the cause. 

vircINIA—Yes, those were trying 
days. The British were coming. 

jack jouett—I heard them say 
that they were going to take Patrick 
Henry prisoner. 

VIRGINIA— Jack Jouett! 

ANNOUNCER~— Jack Jouett—the un- 
daunted young captain who rode to 
warn the people of the coming of 
the British. 

jack jovett—That was nothing. 
It was just a ride. 

VIRGINIA—He is too modest. The 
legislature passed a resolution com- 
mending his gallant service. 

ANNOUNCER—About this time 
one of the most wonderful things 
that ever happened to you took 
place. This was July 4, 1776. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON—“We_be- 
lieve that all men are created equal 
with certain rights. Among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 

VIRGINIA—Thomas Jefferson. 

ANNOUNCER—Thomas Jefferson, 
author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and later President of 
the United States. But this is get- 
ting ahead of our story. Virginia, 
in 1787 you agreed to give to the 
Federal Government all of your 
western territory. 

TERRITORIES (off stage)—We are 
proud to be the daughters of the 
State of Virginia. 

VIRGINIA—How pleasant to hear 
my daughters’ voices! 

(Daughters enter.) 

ANNOUNCER—From this territory 
the states of Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and a 
part of Minnesota were formed. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON—I had the 
honor of being chosen the first 
President of this great Union. 

VIRGINIA—George Washington. 

ANNOUNCER—Yes, the valiant 
George Washington who had been 
commander in chief of the Army. 
After the war, what did you do, 
General Washington? 

GEORGE WASHINGTON—I immedi- 
ately resigned my commission and 
went to my home at Mount Vernon 
to live. 

VIRGINIA—But we didn’t let him 
stay there long. He was too well 
loved by the people. 

ANNOUNCER—Yes, the people all 
loved him (Continued on page 64) 
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3 Art Problems 


Ivan E. Johnson 
Wants to Discuss with You 


After teaching second grade for four years, 
I have been assigned to a fifth grade, teach- 
ing all subjects including art. What type of 
art materials and projects are most interest- 
ing to children in this age group? 

T wouLp be difficult to isolate a group of 

fifth-grade pupils from the other grade levels 
and attribute to them a clear-cut picture of 
their creative behavior or needs. A fifth grade 
may be composed of children 9, 10, or 11 years 
of age (the range in some instances may be 
greater). There are, however, some aspects of 
art for children in the fifth grade about which 
we may generalize. 

Children at this level tend to see themselves 
as part of their environment. Their pictures de- 
part from a single base line, and suggest rela- 
tionships of such elements as earth and sky, ob- 
jects that are near, and those that are distant. 
Again, these children may create paintings or 
drawings that are largely an arrangement of 
lines, form, texture, and color which tell no sto- 
ry at all. If their pictures are of the story- 
telling kind, they will show action. Concern for 
proportion and detail is more evident. 

Fifth-graders like to experiment with tools 
and materials. It is well to let them discover 
the possibilities and limitations of tools, materi- 
als, and art elements that fit their developmental 
level, i.e., what sandpaper can do for wood; 
how one can use a brayer. 

Art experiences in the fifth grade should be 
rich in variety. By using scrap materials and 
the resources found in any typical community, 
this variety can be achieved without expense. 
For example, a visit to a carpenter working on 
a new house may net blocks of wood which can 
be used for printing (with ink or tempera) on 
paper or cloth, for making models of houses for 
a diorama, or for constructing some- 
thing about which they are learning in 


ment of Education, Columbus, Ohio; 
1954). $2.25. 

How Children Develop in Picture 
Making, Grade V, 1954-55 (Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Public Schools, Den- 
ver, Colorado). Set, K-Gr. 6, $2.50. 

Children Are Artists, by Daniel M. 
Mendelowitz (Stanford University Press, Stan- 
ford, California; 1953). $3.00. 

Your Child and His Art, by Viktor Lowenfeld 
(The Macmillan Co., New York, N.Y.; 1955). 
$4.95. 


Please send me information about audio- 
visual aids in the teaching of art. 

UDIO-VISUAL aids in the teaching of art can 
A be very useful, yet the quality of these ma- 
terials available commercially is generally not 
high. This statement should be qualified by 
stating what the characteristics of audio-visual 
aids for art should be. 

Audio-visual materials in the teaching of art 
should be viewed as supplementary to the crea- 
tive experience. They should not dictate or 
stereotype the art expression of the pupil. Audio- 
visual materials serve as source materials in 
problem solving. There are some unfortunate 
films and filmstrips which tell the student view- 
er how he should tackle his art problem right 
down to the final effect he should achieve. The 
most valuable art films, slides, and filmstrips are 
those which create a frame of reference for the 
pupil. For example, the films which describe 
the architecture of Greece, or the crafts of Mex- 
ico, enrich the pupil’s knowledge of Greece or 
Mexico. A film on “How to Make a Mobile” 
is not nearly so valuable as a film such as the 
one on Alexander Calder (the sculptor who is 
famous for mobiles of art forms) produced by 








science or the social studies. 


Children at this level need opportu- 


YOUR COUNSELORS 


COUNSELOR 
Of the MONTH 


the Museum of Modern Art. By viewing the 
latter film, the pupil sees how one artist works. 
He feels free to tackle his own problem of 
mobile-making in his own way. Films on tech- 
nical processes are useful when they are an ex- 
tension of the learning situation at hand. 

These films, however, frequently give too 
many step-by-step directions which limit self- 
discovery or a creative approach to problem 
solving. There are a number of films showing 
artists at work on painting, sculpture, lithog- 
raphy, and ceramics. Films such as these help 
the pupil acquire an insight into the way the 
artist works as well as the manner in which he 
handles technical problems. 

Most art films are too expensive for any but 
the large school systems to own. However, it is 
interesting to note that most audio-visual de- 
partments operating at the state level are build- 
ing collections of good art films. The Nation- 
al Gallery of Art, under the direction of Dr. 
Raymond Stites, has begun a series of filmstrips 
on paintings and early American design. An 
excellent source book on audio-visual materials 
has been published by the New Jersey Art 
Education Association under the direction of 
Helene Condon. It is entitled Free and Inex- 
pensive Materials for Teaching Art. It may be 
obtained for $.30 by writing to Seymour 
Landsman, Arts High School, Newark, New 
Jersey. The Committee on Art Education, Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street, 
New York, N.Y., has lists of current films of 
value to those teaching art. Many state and 
regional art education organizations publish lists 
of audio-visual aids. 

Colored reproductions of great paintings are 
of value to the teaching of art. UNESCO has 
published two catalogues, Catalogue of Colour 


The following nine specialists will answer 
specific questions without charge. Ad- 
dress the proper counselor, in care of THE 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dans- 
ville, N.Y., and enclose a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 

Arithmetic—-HERBERT F. SPITZER 


Professor of Education, and Director, University Elementary School, 
State University of lowa 


nities to work in clay, to weave, and to 
print. There is much of value in ex- 
perimentation with collage and mobiles. 
(Should these terms seem unfamiliar, 
you will find the books listed below 
most helpful.) Do not be concerned if 
some of these art activities are new to Art—1iVAN E. JOHNSON 
you. It will really work out advanta- Se Se ee oe ee 
geously if you can discover, along with 
your fifth-graders, some of the possibil- 
ities of art which you (and they) are 
, exploring. Those children who have 
had broad art experiences before the 
fifth grade will be keenly interested in 
giving their leadership to plan for new 
art activities. 

Helpful source materials for art for 
the fifth grade are: 

Art Education for the Elementary 
Schools of Ohio (Ohio State Depart- 


Reproductions of Paintings Prior to 1860, and 
Catalogue of Colour Reproductions of Paintings 
1860 to 1955. These may be obtained for 
$3.50 each through the Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. 


My sixth-graders seem to be less interested 
in picture making, and more interested in 
building or making things. Our classroom 
is crowded. We have few tools or materi- 
Child Development—Pavut L. HILL als. Can you tell me how | can teach art 


Psychologist, Public Schools, Millburn, New Jersey within these limitations? 
Language—LOUISE OAKLEY 
Supervisor, Public Schools, Madison County, Tennessee ~ 


Audio-Visual Aids—-r. DEAN MCCLUSKY 
Professor of Education, University of California, Los Angeles 


IXTH-GRADE pupils are at that point when 
their physical growth is rapid. They enter 
into all art activity if they can see it as a part 
of a real situation in which they have keen in- 
terest. They have the (Continued on page 83) 


Music—sEATRICE KRONE 

Teacher, Idyllwild School of Music, Idyllwild, California 
Reading—kvuTH STRANG 

Professor of Education and Head of Reading Center, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 
Science—CLENN 0. BLOUGH 

Associate Professor of Education, University of Maryland, College Park 
Social Studies—HANNAH M. LINDAHL 

Supervisor of El y Ed i Public Schools, Mishawaka, Ind. 


IN MARCH: Ruth Strang will discuss 


problems in reading. 
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THE Playskool 

Company is constantly 
testing to establish the 
values of Playskool toys as 
learning tools. Toys are 
placed in classrooms and ac- 
counts of their use recorded. 





Here are some of the numer- 
ous reports from teachers on 
actual classroom experiences 

involving Playskool equipment. 


1. Pilot in Our “Midst” (reported by A. E., first grade teacher): 
At the beginning of school, one day, the children and I unpacked 
some new toys. One little boy, who was usually quiet, became quite 
excited when we put the toys on the top of our toy chest. He imme- 
diately picked up the Playskool Take-Apart Airplane and pro- 
ceeded to name some of the different parts of the plane. I, who 
knew very little about planes, was quite amazed. He told us which 
part was the propeller, where the pilot sat, which were the wings, 
and even that the plane was the shape of a Convair. He explained 
why it couldn’t be a D-C 3 because the wheels were in the front and 
the wheels of a D-C 3 are under the tail. His uncle, an Air Force 
pilot, had explained to him about airplanes. He was delighted to tell 
his classmates about the airplane during our news period of the day. 


2. Child Adjustment and Development (reported by C.].M., 
kindergarten teacher): The Tool Box in my kindergarten was a 
godsend. One of my pupils felt very insecure. There seemed to be 
nothing in which he could excel or even keep up with the rest of 
the group. When the Tool Box arrived, he immediately started 
toward it. Without making any comments, he picked up the screw 
driver and proceeded to unscrew the screws. The children were 
just as surprised as I, but when I commented on it, he said, “I help 
Daddy do this all the time.” His father had a Tool Box in his work- 
room and Timmy was allowed to go there and use the screw driver, 
screws, hammer, nails, and so on. Once he knew he could do this 
well, he was willing to try to do other things. 
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CHILD psychologists and educators have long recog- 
nized that there is a proper time and a correct 
sequence for learning with toys. Self-confidence, assur- 
ance, and constructive talents emerge at an early 
age if boys and girls are provided with planned learn- 

ing experiences. 


When the child begins school, these qualities must be 


further fostered and encouraged. Dramatic play 


and a chance to experiment are essential to the child 


during this period of his development. 


Toys are actual learning materials or devices and are 
as basic to kindergarten and primary grades as 
books, crayons, reading charts, flash cards, and 
thythm-band instruments. 


TOYS teach an 


3. Group Trips (reported by B.J.N., first grade teacher): Our 
Mothers’ Club donated a Playskool Locomotive to my first grade. 
In one corner of the room the boys constructed a roundhouse which 
they used to reroute it. At another corner, they had a repair shop 
where the engineer would bring the locomotive to be taken apart 
and rebuilt. This was definitely a boys’ activity, and because their 
interest was so great, I took just the boys to the train station, leav- 
ing the girls at school. The boys had much to report when they came 
back and the girls proved to be an interested audience. The total 
experience was so worth while that I am now planning one for the 
girls and may take several of these “trips by groups” during the year. 


4. Hand Coordination (reported by ].L.S., kindergarten teach- 
er): The Playskool Take-Apart Truck helped us in developing 
hand coordination. The wrench and screw driver which we used to 
take the truck apart and then put it together were used time and 
time again, even by children who had seemed to have no ability 
whatsoever in handling and using tools. One little boy who had 
broken his arm had difficulty in making his fingers function. He 
spent hours taking apart and putting together the truck, never real- 
izing he was giving his hand the best possible exercise he could. 


5. Class Cooperation (reported by A.L.E., first grade teacher): 
We found the Lineoln Logs especially good in our first grade. 
When we started to work with them, each child took a few out to a 
corner to work on them by himself. Then the group discovered that 
no one could make anything because each had so few pieces. The 
class had to plan an entirely new strategy. They decided that if they 
worked together to make one thing, then there were plenty of logs 
to use. The logs were a big help in teaching them to work together 
and to cooperate to accomplish one large thing. 
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6. Shapes and Numbers (reported by D.J.N., second grade teach- 
er): I had taken my second-graders to a building project to see a 
mason laying tiles around the bathroom wall. They were intrigued 
by the many different-shaped tiles he needed to fit around the tub 
and the plumbing fixtures. I borrowed the Playskool Advanced 
Kindergarten Blocks from the first grade teacher and asked the 
children in advance how many different kinds of blocks they thought 
were in the set. They guessed various numbers—4, 8, and 11. We 
then had a committee which sorted the blocks by shapes. As a count- 
ing exercise, I first had them count all the pieces. Then they counted 
each group. This was a combined arithmetic-social studies activity. 


7. Train on a Siding (reported by R.M.B., kindergarten teacher): 
Since our school is located near a railroad siding, we see freight cars 
being switched every week. After Christmas, one of my little girls 
marched into our room with a set of Skaneateles Train, Track 
and Blocks. She had told her father of our watching the train and 
she wondered how it was done. He bought a set for her as a Christ- 
mas present. Together they laid out the track and train. Her father 
explained how a train backs onto the siding. Thus, she showed us 
with her set how our weekly freight train operates. One of these sets 
is surely going to be included on my next year’s supply list. 


8. Developing Originality (reported by E.R.C., kindergarten 
teacher): The Playskool Col-o-rol Wagon is especially good for 
kindergarten use. There’s an opportunity to match block shapes and 
block colors. The pieces are large enough to stack and be used as 
blocks. We use our Col-o-rol Wagon for many things. In the gym, 
the blocks are used in relay races. We sometimes dump them in the 
middle of the table and each child pulls out two or three to make 
pairs or groups of three of the same color or the same shape. When 
making number sheets of two, three, or four shapes on a page, these 
are just the right size to trace around to get a perfect circle or a 
good square. The younger child, who is immature, likes it for its 
original purpose—to pull around. 


each and teach 


9. Hand Coordination (reported by B.A.]., kindergarten teach- 
er): We have used the Playskool Nok-out Bench for many, many 
weeks in our classroom. This is an excellent toy in developing hand 
and eye coordination, since one has to hit a certain place in order to 
knock the button through the bench. At first many of the children 
hit the bench more times than the peg, but now they can hit almost 
exactly where their eyes are looking. 


10. Puzzle Plaques (reported by R. J., kindergarten teacher): 
Almost from the beginning of school, we’ve been using four Play- 
skool Puzzle Plaques. The colors are so bold and bright and the 
puzzles nice and simple. So many of our puzzles cannot be used be- 
cause the pieces are too small. Playskool Puzzle Plaques portray 
only one object rather than a whole scene. Sometimes we use the 
completed puzzle as an illustration of a story or song, and sometimes 
we write our own stories about the objects in the puzzle. “Willie, 
the Choo Choo Train” became one of our favorite class stories. 


Do you want to match these experiments in your classroom? 
You, too, will have successful activities with Playskool Learn- 
ing Toys—for these sturdy pieces of classroom equipment are 
designed, manufactured, and tested with the growth of the 
child in mind. 


Supervisors and principals are cooperative when teachers 
requisition Playskool toys. We suggest that you use the coupon 
on page 98 to send for your Playskool catalog. Then you will 
have full information at your fingertips when you are ordering 
your supplies for next year. 


Distributors of 
PLAYSKOOL TOYS 


PLAYSKOOL TOYS are available wherever good educational materials 
are sold. The Playskool Manufacturing Company does not sell its products 
directly to the consumer. They believe that the teacher, supervisor of cur- 
riculum, principal, purchasing agent or school administrator prefers to be 
serviced by a school supply and equipment distributor, who will answer spe- 
cific school problems. Playskool items should be available from your local 
school supply dealer. Those Playskool materials of the greatest educational 
value are always available from the companies listed below. 


Alabama 

Birmingham 

Standard School Service, Inc. 
3827 First Avenue, North 
California 


Los Angeles 
Educational Playthings, Inc. 
2301 S. Flower Street 


Colorado 


Denver 
American School Supply Co. 
1514 Arapahoe Street 


Georgia 

Atlanta 

A BC School Supply, Inc. 
3225 Cains Hill Place, N.W. 
Indiana 


Hammond 


Miller School & Office Supply Co. 


469-475 Fayette Street 


Chicago 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
1900 N. Narragansett Avenue 


lowa 


Cedar Falls 
J. S. Latta and Son 
2218 Main Street 


Michigan 


Lansing 
Michigan Products, Inc. 
1236 Turner Street 


Minnesota 


St. Paul 
St. Paul Bk. & Staty. Co. 
Corner Sixth and Cedar Streets 


Nebraska 


Omaha 
Playtime Equipment Company 
5005 Davenport Street 


New York 


New York City 
Childcraft Equipment Company 
155 East 23rd Street 


New York City 
Educational Equipment Company 
69 West 23rd Street 


New York City 

Novo Educational & Equipment 
Center 

201 Eighth Avenue 


Syracuse 
American Seating Company 
923 West Genesee Street 


North Dakota 


Fargo 
Northern School Supply Company 


Grand Forks 
Colborn School Supply Company 


Oklahoma 


Wewoka 
Boren-Malone Company 
211-213 South Wewoka Street 


Pennsylvania 


Harrisburg 
Roberts & Meck, Inc. 
18th & Bellevue Streets 


Lancaster 
L. B. Herr and Son 
46-48 King Street 


Philadelphia 
American Seating Company 
16th Street at Hamilton 


Wisconsin 


Eau Claire 
Eau Claire Book & Stationery 
Company 


Utah 


Salt Lake City 
American Paper & Supply Company 
444 South Second West Street 


Write to the above addresses or to the Playskool Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1750 North Lawndale Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois, for information 
concerning Playskool toys and materials as teaching aids. 
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Fourth-Graders Look at 
the Solar System 
(Continued from page 41) 


screw eyes in the picture rail around 
the room. On this we hung our solar 
system, 

Sky: Large strips of blue cellophane 
were fitted together with transparent 
tape to form the sky. Stars were cut 
from colored metallic paper and past- 





ed on in the form of constellations 
before the “sky” was placed on the 
wire prior to hanging the foundation. 
Orbits: Varicolored yarns were woven 
in and out of the chicken wire in an 
orbit pattern around the sun. 

Sun: A large 3-D star was folded from 
paper, and painted yellow. (This im- 
pressed on the children the fact that 
our sun is a star.) 

Planets: Strips of aluminum scraps 1 
inch wide were joined together to 





form a sphere. These planets were 
hung in their proper orbits. 

Asteroids: Blue photo-flash bulbs were 
dipped in glitter paint and hung be- 
tween the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. 
Moons: White photo-flash bulbs were 
fastened on the planets with wire. 


EVALUATION 


As a result of this fourth-grade ad- 
venture into the realm of science, my 
pupils not only progressed in knowl- 





PARENTS AND TEACHERS WARMLY APPROVE 









» ant after year in thousands of | 


America’s schools, the Ivory Inspection 
Patrol continues to stimulate student in- 
terest in personal cleanliness and good 
grooming habits. The success of this time- 
tested ‘“‘Cleanliness Game” has won the 
enthusiastic approval of both teachers and 
parents. 


When classes are divided into patrols and 
the game gets under way, the pupils’ inter- 
est in daily cleanliness and good grooming 
increases surprisingly. Pupils have a real 
incentive to improve, and parents coop- 
erate by helping their children win higher 
scores. 


Order your free Ivory Inspection Patrol 
— for your classes with the coupon 
low. 


FREE MATERIAL consists of this gayly colored 
Wall Chart—20” x 26”—for posting in 
your classroom. The chart—with space for 
40 names—gives the day-by-day cleanli- 
ness record of each child for a 4-weeks’ 
period. Four kinds of stickers are provided 
—stickers in the form of miniature cakes 
of Ivory Soap for perfect scores; yellow 
stickers to indicate ‘‘caution’’; red stickers 
to indicate “‘Stop!’’; Merit Badge stickers 
to indicate a g week’s record. Be sure to 
indicate on coupon the number of your 
pupils so that we may send you sufficient 
material for your class. 


ORDER YOUR FREE PATROL MATERIAL WITH THIS COUPON 
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PROCTER & GAMBLE, EDUCATION DEPT. x, P.0.BOX599 
{ CINCINNATI 1, OHIO t 
| Please send me sufficient Ivory Inspection Patrol material 4 
j for students. r 
1 ’ 
TEACHER'S NAME : 
| | 
j NAME OF ScHOoL ' 
i i 
{ CITY OR TOWN STATE i 
This offer good only in United States and its possessions. : 


THE Ivory 


Inspection Patrol 








INDIVIDUAL INSPECTION 
PATROL SHEETS 


In addition to the Wall Chart, there are 
Inspection Patrol sheets, colorfully printed 
on both sides, for recording each child’s 
score. These sheets link good grooming 
with school and home. Most parents co- 
operate wholeheartedly when they are kept 
informed of the child’s progress in clean- 
liness habits. 








edge, but gained confidence in them- 
selves. They were justified in saying, 
“We made,” “We can explain,” and 
“We can show.” 

Of course, in reproducing the solar 
system it was not possible to have ac- 
curate scale models. Proper appreci- 
ation for the stupendous size of the 
universe is a concept for more mature 
minds but at the fourth-grade level, 
children gain an insight into the larger 
universe in which they live. They also 
benefit from a creative project based 
on research, 


OUR BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Beauchamp, Williams, and Blough; 
Discovering Our World, Books ] 
and II (Scott, Foresman). 

Craig, Gerald S.: Science for the Ele- 
mentary School Teacher (Ginn), 
Rey, H. A.: The Stars, A New Way to 

See Them (Houghton Mifflin). 


A-V SUGGESTIONS 


Astronomy through the Ages; The 
Moon; The Solar System; The Stars; 
Our Earth, “Earth and Its Neighbors 
in Space” (filmstrips, color), pro- 
duced by William P. Gottlieb Co., 
distributed by Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, IIl. 

Changing Moon; How We learn About 
the Sky; Interesting Things about 
the Planets; A Multitude of Suns; 
Our Neighbor, the Moon; Stories of 
the Constellations; The Sun’s Fam- 
ily, “The Sky” (filmstrips), The 
Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit, 11. 

Comets and Meteors; Constellations; 
The Earth in Space; Earth’s Satel- 
lite—The Moon; Stars and Galaxies; 
The Sun and Its Planets; Work of 
Astronomers and S pace Travel, “The 
Earth and the Universe Series” 
(filmstrips), Society for Visual Edu- 
cation, Inc., 1345 Diversey Pkwy., 
Chicago 14. 

Exploring the Night Sky (film), Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
Fun with Stars, “Nature Study” (film- 
strip, color), McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd 

St., New York 36. 

Our Earth in Motion; The Sun and 
Our Seasons, “Seasons, Weather, and 
Climate” (filmstrips, color), The 
Jam Handy Organization. 

Our Home, the Earth; The Sky Above 
Our Earth, “Science for Beginners” 
(filmstrips, color), Society for Vis- 
ual Education, Inc. 

Seasons: The Solar System—Set No. 2., 
“Elementary Science”  (filmstrips, 
color), Young America Films, Inc., 
17 E. 41st St., New York 17. 

Star Gazers (film), Almanac Films, 
Inc., 516 Fifth Ave., New York 36. 

Story of Mountains; The Story of Vol- 
canoes, “The Earth and Its Won- 
ders” (filmstrips, color), Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc. 

Sun, Earth, and Moon (film), Alman- 
ac Films, Inc. 

This Is the Moon (film), Young 


America Films, Inc. 


Henry W. Longfellow 
(Continued from page 39) 


A-V REFERENCES 


From McGraw-Hill Text-Films, 33 
West 42nd St., New York 36, you can 
obtain dramatic recordings of the 
Courtship of Miles Standish and Evan- 
geline. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
Ill., has an 18 min. film portraying 
events in the life of Longfellow. 

In its “American Authors” filmstrip 
series, Young America Films, Inc., 18 
East 41st Street, New York 17, has a 
color filmstrip on Longfellow. 
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Space, Stars, Science 
(Continued from page 50) 


you will have made a reflecting tele- 
scope. There’s a small problem, how- 
ever: your head gets in the way of the 
light from the mirror. To avoid this, 
reflecting telescopes are built with a 
small additional mirror that reflects 
the light to a magnifying glass at one 
side, where your head won't be in the 
way, or to a cameralike box for photo- 
graphic operations. 

2. Seeing the invisible. 

When you look at the Big Dipper 
you can count seven stars. Yet astron- 
omers have counted several thousand 
stars within that same bit of sky! These 
are too faint to see—so how do we 
know they’re there? To find the an- 
swer, ask some youngster who owns a 
camera to try the following experi- 
ment at home. 

Take the camera (loaded with film) 
to a gloomy place, such as a fairly 
dark cellar. Set it on a table or chair, 
pointing it at some large object, the 
furnace for example. Take a snapshot. 
Then set the camera for time exposure 
(without moving it) and make the fol- 
lowing exposures: | second, 3 seconds, 
5 seconds, 8 seconds, 15 seconds, 20 
seconds, 30 seconds. 

When the film is: developed and 
printed, the results will be something 
like this. The snapshot picture will be 
almost totally black, with practically 
no detail visible. The other pictures, 
with more and more exposure, will 
show more and more detail. This is 
because photographic film can “soak 
up” light. The longer you expose the 
film, the more light soaks into it and 
adds up, so that very faint objects 
finally are registered. But the human 
eye “sees only what it sees”; the light 
that enters it doesn’t add up. 

Astronomers make considerable use 
of photographic film. They focus their 
telescopes on film and make exposures 
of many minutes, and even hours. 
When the film is developed it shows 
images of stars that have never been 
seen by human eyes. 

3. Taking temperatures at a distance. 

How do astronomers take the tem- 
perature of a distant star? One meth- 
od is by observing and analyzing its 
color. Have you noticed that the stars 
are not all exactly the same color? 
Their color ranges from reddish to 
orange-yellow, ycllow, white, and blue- 
white. Their different colors are due 
to differences in temperature. 

You can’t very easily haul down a 
star for a demonstration, but you can 
illustrate the same principle with a 
thin nail or brad. Using pliers, hold 
it in a gas flame. (If no gas is avail- 
able, a bit of picture wire in a candle 
flame will be a fair substitute.) Watch 
the nail or wire begin to glow as its 
temperature rises; first it’s a dull red, 
then a brighter red, then orange, yel- 
low, and if the flame is hot enough 
you will achieve a white or blue-white 
color. Scientists, analyzing the color 
of stars with special instruments, can 
tell the temperature of the stars. 

4. What are stars made of? 

Nobody has ever scooped up a hand- 
ful of star material (he’d melt and 
vaporize before he could get close 
enough) yet scientists know a great 
deal about the composition of stars, 
especially our own particular star, the 
sun. They know the amount and pro- 
portion of various elements—hydrogen, 
carbon, nitrogen, helium, and so on 
and much more. How can they per- 
form a chemical analysis on something 
that’s millions of miles away? This 
experiment will give us a hint: 

You will need a shiny dime, pliers, 
and a gas flame or alcohol burner. 
You will also need a pinch of as many 
of the following substances as you can 


get: salt, boric acid, borax, baking 
soda, washing soda, alum, lime. (The 
dime will not be damaged by its pend- 
ing treatment. ) 

Hold the dime with pliers. Wet it, 
touch it to the salt and then hold it 
in the flame. You will see a bright 
yellow or orange flame. Hold the dime 
in the flame until the color is gone. 
Make a note of the result, then wash 
the dime. Dip it in the boric acid or 
borax and hold it in the flame. You 





will see a bright green flame. Con- 
tinue in the same way to test each of 
the substances. You will get several 
different flame colors. (Some _ sub- 
stances may seem to give the same 
color, but bear with me for a while.) 

Scientists have found that every el- 
ement gives off its own special color 
when heated. Salt contains the ele- 
ment sodium, which glows yellow. 
The element boron in borax and boric 
acid glows green, and so on. 





Now, about the different substances 
that emit the same color. They only 
seem to. You know that two cans of 
green paint may look the same but 
contain different materials. One, for 
example, may be composed of blue 
and yellow particles while the other 
consists of pure green particles. In the 
same way, one color of green light 
may be a mixture while another may 
be pure green or a different mixture. 

(Continued on page 49) 











347 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


KLEENEX is a trademark of Kimberly-Clark Corp. 


Special teaching aid 
for grades 2, 3 and 4. 


“TI Promise Common Sense” is 
a health pledge which incorpo- 
rates highlights of the film, re- 
views the do’s and don’ts of cold 
prevention. Taken home, it helps 
enlist parents’ aid in fighting 
colds. Free in quantity. 


Association Films, Inc., Dept. 1-27-C 


Please send me free (except for return postage) the 16mm. 
sound film “How To Catch a Cold.” 


2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 


I 

| 

! 

I 

l 

Day wanted (allow 4 weeks). 
! 3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 
I 

! 





Start your own cold war! 


“HOW TO CATCH A COLD” 


by Walt Disney Productions 


Sent to you FREE by the makers of Kleenex tissues 


This 16mm. animated sound and color film makes it 
enjoyable for youngsters to learn the scientific do’s 
and don'ts of cold prevention. Even if your pupils 
have seen it before they'll be glad to see it again be- 
cause it’s so much fun. And they should see it again 


because they need constant reminders of good health 
rules. Youngsters love Common Sense; laugh at the 
mistakes of Common Man; learn while they’re watch- 
ing. “How To Catch a Cold” will be sent to you free 
(except for return postage) on short-term loan, 


Highlights of the film 
on posters. 


This series of 6 full-color posters 
is a wonderful way to keep re- 
minding youngsters of the les- 
sons learned in the film, Each 
poster is 14 by 20 inches, suit- 
able for classroom or school 
bulletin boards. 


All of this material free! Clip and mail today! 


ee ee ee ee ee 


In addition, please send: 


____copies of “I Promise Common Sense” (for grades 2, 3 


and 4), 
one set). 


Name 


School 
Street 


City 


set of posters (large schools may require more than 


(please print) 


_Zone __State— 
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TRIPLE 


THE USEFULNESS OF YOUR FLANNEL BOARD 


teach all 3 — arithmetic, language arts, story-telling 


Language 











Is your class getting only one-third the benefit from your flannel 


board? The inexpensive felt cut-out sets shown below make it possible 
to use this effective teaching tool throughout the school year in many, 
many. learning situatidhs. Number concepts become graphically alive 
through the use of Instructo’s colorful Arithmetic Cut-Outs. Instructo 
Arts Materials give the child a vivid, crystal-clear seg of 
the lesson. And for 85 cents worth of genuine classroom 
could be better than “Story-Telling Time” with vivid characterizations 
of children’s favorite stories. Order the sets today that will make next 
term’s learning more meaningful. 


un, what 


FLANNEL BOARDS 


FE NR ocdbedecess $3.25 


18" x 28°. FLANNEL BOARD. For individual 
instruction 


24" x 36" FOLDING FLANNEL BOARD. 
Folds in half for easy storage...... $5.50 





QE. 
Es 


ARITHMETIC CUT-OUTS 


No. 10—PRIMARY GU-OUTS 

44-pieces, Assorted colors. Die-cut discs, 
squares, stars, bars, birds, ducks, rebbits, 
pears and opples ...............0005- $! 90 


No. 25—HOLIDAY CUT-OUTS 

Correlate arith, lesson with current holi- 

d 144 die-cut figures, including turkeys, 
-lanterns, evergreen trees, hearts, 

eae’ 4-leaf clovers, chicks and flags. 

Assorted colors ....... 0.0 ....0cceeees $1.90 


No, 50—-NUMBER ASSORTMENT 
Thirty 3" numbers, 3 each, 0 through 9%. 
Choice of red, blue or yellow penwecse $.60 


No. 19—FELT TREE 
16" x 13" tree, green foliage, we 


220—-FRACTIONAL PARTS (CIRCLES) 


fo Rome! 


id No. 92—BARNYARD ANIMALS 
No. 222-—ERACTIONAL PARTS (SQUARES) * Die-cut horse, dog, cot, pig, rabbit, $138 


LANGUAGE ARTS CUT-OUTS 


No. 40—MANUSCRIPT LOWER CASE 
LETTERS 

5 sheets of letters silk-screened on white 
felt. Complete alphabet and ya 
marks with larger quantity o a 
used letters. Red or bive letters ...... 


No. “yr 3 MANUSCRIPT LOWER 


CASE LETTER: 
150—2"" letters. All letters in alphabet, 
lus larger quantity of commonly used 
etters. Red, blue, or yellow. ....... $1.90 
No. 20—ALPHABET CAPITALS 

26—3"' die-cut letters, A to Z. Red, bive, 
or yellow. $.50 


a panes CAPITALS ASSORT- 


150—3" die-cut letters. All alphabet letters 
plus larger selection of commonly sees 








Six 7" felt circles, One complete circle letters, Red, blue, or yellow. ......... $! 
of halves, thirds, fourths, fifths, 
sixths and eighths. ...............56. $1.00 
ae yo Pea felt squtee. ae © —_ of 
vi @ square into quarters; ways = 
el si ling Whe bebves. ......20..c+0s $. No. 46 — RELATIVE SIZES 
No. 224—NUMERALS AND FRACTIONS Six die-cut circles with manuscript names: 
Blue fractional numbers silk-screened on “small, smaller, smallest, large, larger, 
white felt. Large selection. Use with Nos. 'OFQC largest 0.0... occ ec ceceeeeeeee $1.00 
Me ee aan as na wcaind .10 
FAVORITE STORIES 
All stories in red and blue on white felt. Contain all characters and settings. 
Community Helpers, No. 150........ $ .85 Chotavetie, 06m, OOD. cis cvccccccccccess $ .85 
| Three -Pigs, No. 152................+-- d 3 Billy Goats Gruff, No. 162........ . 85 
sat ~6Goldi and 3 oy No, 154..... 85 << -s~\ Original Story Set, No. 164.. sooo Oe 
Red Riding Hood, 156.......++4. 85 $2 ZH Mother Goose Stories, No. 166........ 85 
Henny Penny, No. iss: udabbiveobenees 8S 





IML 











GEOGRAPHY 


No. by — pe! OF U. S. 
23" x 35" outline map of U. S$. on white 
sheet of 


SPECIAL 


No. 102 PRIMARY UNIT 


felt. ea State names, 

pe ge alma 9 See complete description of items above. 
MUSIC Att Description Roaster 

‘ 7 Large Flannel Board .... $ 5.50 

ie 125—MUSIC BOARD FACE AND CUT 9 Primary edbihietae 0 

“OW DM Sel esnsetcageses eee e 

a =. pg ay = a ed crt 30) Alphabet Assortment . aS 

rate sheet of notes, sharps ~S tempo 40 Manuscript Letters ....... 85 

and dynamic marks, ete. "All, necessary 50 Number Assortment 40 

material to teach music reading, or — 

ED, ..ceveenevcesesoese $3. $11.25 

SPECIAL UNIT PRICE ........ only $9.95 


free! 


Write for 20-page 1% show- 
ing entire Instructo Line 


hoo! supply deoler or te 


“JACRONDA MFG. co. 


Street 


5449 Hunter 


INSTRUCT il 


'FLANNE| BOARDS-FE atgal) JT-OUTS 


Philedelphico 31 
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“Social Security 


FOR OUR RURAL CHILDREN 


EILEEN BOSS 


M ANNERS must adorn knowledge 

and smooth its way through 
the world.” Anyone who has ever 
made the transition from the com- 
fortable security of familiarity in a 
small rural school to the awesome 
but somehow intriguing maze of 
rooms, corridors, and new faces 
which help to make up a city high 
school, will undoubtedly agree that 
here, certainly, is a place in the 
path of knowledge which needs 
smoothing. 

The Rural Department of the 
NEA, as part of its 1955 conven- 
tion program, had a panel made 
up of youth who had attended small 
rural elementary schools and were 
enrolled in high schools and col- 
leges of various sizes. The group 
included leaders in rural youth or- 
ganizations. These able young peo- 
ple presented their impressions of 
rural schools—their successes and 
their shortcomings. They agreed 
that they felt adequately prepared 
to meet the academic competition 
which they faced in high school, 
but inferior in situations requiring 
poise and the social graces. 

We must consider it our chal- 
lenge, our duty, as rural teachers to 
do everything within our power 
to make the transition into high 
school, into another elementary 
school, or into life with adult so- 
ciety as painless and enjoyable as it 
can possibly be. To reach that goal, 
our aim must be to send forth well 
adjusted, adaptable, self-reliant in- 
dividuals. 

Because social situations are apt 
to present the greatest sources of 
frustration to rural pupils in their 
new high school situation, that 
should be an area in which we try 
to give them more experiences. We 
should not overlook the obvious, 
everyday situations which are po- 
tential social-growth activities. 

The noon lunch period, whether 
it is a complete hot lunch served in 
a lunchroom or bag lunches spread 
on the classroom desks, offers an 
excellent opportunity to teach table 
manners. Children can participate 
in family-style meals or, with a bit 
of imagination, restaurant dining or 
even a formal banquet. Confidence 
will grow in the friendly, familiar 
atmosphere of this “workshop” for 
gracious dining. 

The organization of a club with 
a definite purpose gives experience 
in parliamentary procedure, stresses 
the worth of other people’s ideas, 
and offers practice in cooperative 
planning toward goals set by the 
group. 

Receptionists chosen by the group 
make visitors feel welcome while 
they, themselves, grow as hosts and 
hostesses. 

Room parties are always a chal- 
lenge. They can be delightful or 
deadly; learning experiences or a 


Teaching Principal, Grades 6-8, 
North Holland Elementary School, 
Holland, Michigan 


waste of time. A bit of ingenuity 
plus a large amount of pupil plan- 
ning can assure more variety and 
greater success. 

Assembly and exchange programs 
to be shared with other rooms offer 
many possibilities, even in small 
schools. ‘Teacher cooperation and 
careful planning are important in 
this venture. 

Movie manners, for classroom or 
the theater, can be discussed, then 
practiced during the showing of 
educational films. 

Meetings and open-house events 
are wonderful experiences for pupil 
hosts, guides, and helpers. Little 
courtesies, from opening doors to 
checking coats, and responsibilities 
such as giving demonstrations or 
explanations can all be delegated 
to children. 

Next time your group has a ball 
game on your home diamond, sur- 
prise the visiting team. Instead of 
spilling out onto the playground, 
send a representative to greet them 
and invite them into your class- 
room. Spend a few minutes on 
introductions, getting acquainted, 
and deciding upon ground rules. 
The teams will find added enjoy- 
ment in the resulting friendliness. 
Good sportsmanship and _ good 
manners stem from the same root 
of tolerance. 

Field trips and educational tours 
are wonderful “showcases” for ex- 
hibiting the fine manners and poise 
acquired by children during their 
workshop sessions in the classroom. 
Don’t fail to list this as one of the 
objectives of the trip and include it 
in the pupils’ evaluation of the 
activity. 

These are but a few of the expe- 
riences which can be included as a 
part of rural children’s total educa- 
tion. The list is as limitless as the 
teacher’s imagination. These activ- 
ities can easily be organized into a 
unit on good manners to be taught 
as a project in itself, or they can as 
logically be interjected whenever 
the need or the opportunity for 
such emphasis arises. In every pos- 
sible instance graciousness should 
be a vital ingredient in the recipe 
for living rather than a frosting to 
be used as camouflage or decora- 
tion. 

When concentrating on provid- 
ing experiences which will ease the 
high-school adjustment period, let 
us not lose sight of the values of 
individuality. Merely conforming 
to “city ways” will not assure hap- 
piness. We can help our students 
to realize the values which they 
have within themselves, and to see 
the worth of their rural heritage, 
helping them always to be proud of 
their rural background but also to 
have the assurance that rough 
edges will not hamper their prog- 
ress or their popularity. 
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no eo ewe, Men rion “ 


Seen first by the sea-rovers of Old France, 
settled by the hardy sons of Scotland, this 
silver sweep of Atlantic shore bears the 
marks of both. It will charm you...and it’s 
but a sample. Canada, the world’s largest 


And you'll play at gay resorts 


Canada’s resorts offer outstanding facilities for 
your favourite sports—plus good times, fine 
accommodation. Or...sample storied cities, shop 






natural playground, contains a_ limitless 
array of exciting vacation sites...mountains, 
sunny seacoast, 29,000 square miles of 
National Parks, more than one million lakes 
for swimming, boating, fun in the sun. 


amid scenic glory! 


for grand “buys” in woollens, china, handicrafts. 
See your travel or transportation agent soon 
about the detajls...no passports are needed. 


aoe Canada 


| UNLIMITED! 


VACATIONS 





MAIL THIS COUPON FOR THE CANADIAN 
VACATION PACKAGE —A COMPLETE, FREE 
INFORMATION SERVICE CONTAINING: 


1. “Canada—Vacations 
Unlimited” —a 48-page 
booklet with 100 full- 
colour illustrations, describ- 
ing holiday attractions in 
all parts of Canada. 

2. “Highway Map” in full- 
colour of all Canada and 
northern U.S.A. 


3. “How to Enter Canada” 
..- helpful information on 
border-crossing, etc. 


4.“Tourist Enquiry Form” 
which you can fill out and 
send in for information 
on the particular areas, 
activities, accommodation 
which interest you. 


r om as @e PLEASE P-R-I-N-Te oo oo 


i CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 


OTTAWA 


{ Please send me — immediately — your free 
CANADIAN VACATION PACKAGE 


01-2-03-57.01 


CANADA 





| Name 





| Address 


| Town 


__State 


a this Coupon on any postcard, or mail it in an envelope. 
— Se oe eee ee ee oe 
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A Pictorial History 
of Early Pilgrim Life 


PMU UA 
TEACHING AID 


now available at no cost! 





In response to widespread demand, Burnham & Morrill 
Company has adapted its current newspaper advertise- 
ments to classroom use. Each of the sixteen in the 
series presents, in picture and text, some aspect of 
early Pilgrim life. The primary source material used 
in their preparation was William Bradford’s “History 
of the Plymouth Plantation”, and every care has been 
taken to assure their accuracy. 

B & M is proud to make them available now for 
teachers and classes dealing with the foundations of 
our country. The pictures have been enlarged, ex- 
panded textual material added and no advertising 
appears on the scenes shown. They are suitable for 
wall display or individual use. For your set write to 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. 
Portland, Maine 


Fine Foods for Nearly 100 Years 
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The 
Invited 
Tour 


HE invited tour, we find, is prac- 

tical and satisfying, for parents, 

for children, and for the school 

personnel. Such a program has 

been successfully carried on in our 
school for several years. 

We simply list the names of the 
parents and invite them, about 
four at a time, to join a con- 
ducted tour of the school. Invita- 
tions are usually received enthusi- 
astically and gratefully. The guide 
is the principal, vice-principal, or 
a teacher who has free time. 

Though parents of any of the 
children may be invited, it is a good 
idea to begin with the kindergarten 
parents, since you will be in con- 
tact with these people throughout 
their children’s elementary-school 
years. 

Preparatory to visiting, a few 
suggestions are given to the observ- 
ers, to eliminate any actions on the 
part of the guests that might be 
disrupting to a class. The prelimi- 
naries completed, the tour is start- 
ed in the kindergarten. Thereafter, 
a room at each grade level is vis- 
ited until all grades have been ob- 
served, 

The number of classes to be vis- 
ited depends upon the school. In 
the school with more than one sec- 
tion of each grade, the tour visits 
those rooms in which the children 
of visiting parents are working. If 
a parent has several children, an 
effort is made to visit each child’s 
room. 

Adequate seating in each room 
is arranged ahead of time. We find 
that a few minutes spent in de- 
scribing the work of each grade be- 
fore the tour enters the room is a 
distinct advantage. 





EDWIN G. HERMANNI 


To conserve time and prevent dis- 
ruption, parents and teacher are 
not introduced, but parents are 
given the teacher’s name _ before 
they enter the room. The length of 
time spent in each room is optional, 
but there should be enough time to 
observe a rather large portion of 
an activity. 

To conclude the tour, parents 
are shown special facilities, such as 
clinic, auditorium, and cafeteria. 
A fifteen-minute post-tour confer- 
ence is provided for asking and 
answering questions. 

In discussing and evaluating this 
program with parents, we have 
come to these conclusions: 

1. By means of the tour, it is 
possible to visualize the way chil- 
dren mature from year to year. 

2. The tour helps parents see 
that the teacher’s lot isn’t easy. 

3. Some parents enjoy reliving 
their own elementary schooling. 

4. Parents realize that their 
child’s teacher may be contacted 
whenever necessary. 

Our experience has proved that, 
because of the invited tours, the 
morale of the school is constantly 
being raised. Both teachers and pu- 
pils soon realize that if their work 
is to be worth observing their 
maximum efforts are required. 

Teachers find it an advantage to 
join a tour if possible, for it gives 
them a chance to get an over-all 
picture of children’s progress and 
the school’s goals. 

The program is of great value in 
public relations. By word of mouth, 
impressions are conveyed to others 
and many requests are received 
from those other than parents who 
wish to tour the school. 


Why We Can Bend Our 
Elbows and Knees 


Concepts 


Elbows and knees bend because 
we have movable hinges called 
joints. 

Elbows and knees bend only one 
way. They can’t bend backward. 

Muscles pull on our arms and 
legs, causing joints to move. 

Muscles do work only when they 
are contracting, or pulling. 

Learnings 

Each child makes a cardboard 
cutout of an arm, in two separate 
pieces. A paper fastener is placed 
at the elbow allowing it to bend. A 
rubber band is then joined to 
points A and B. 

The children notice that when 
the forearm is extended the rubber 
band becomes longer and thinner. 


ZACK SOLOVETZIK 


Science Coordinator, 
Public School 98, 
Brooklyn, New York 


When the forearm is raised, the 
band becomes shorter and thicker. 

The teacher explains that people 
and animals have muscles instead 
of rubber bands; bones and joints, 
in place of cardboard and clips. 
Attention is directed to the child’s 
own arm. When the forearm is ex- 
tended, the muscle is long and thin. 
When the arm is bent the muscle is 
shorter and thicker. 
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/ RE YOU PREPARED FOR THEIR 


hesteepenen ON MENSTRUATION? 


girls is a delicate matter. And now 
more than ever, the responsibility is 
j shared by teachers and parents. 

To help you cover this subject 
simply and clearly, Modess offers a 
complete program of educational ma- 
terial for use with mothers of girls 
} and girls themselves. Includes an 
award-winning movie, a series of 

PO} }t. booklets and a teaching portfolio! 
Ay Order as many copies as you wish 
i . . . free from the makers of Modess 


1 fi ‘S404 Sanitary Napkins and Belts, 


“SALLY AND MARY AND KATE WONDERED’’—A charming booklet for girls 
9 to 12. Introduces the subject of menstruation in simple, clear terms. 


“GROWING UP AND LIKING IT’’—booklet for girls 12 and older. Delight- 
fully illustrated, explains menstruation in a teen-ager’s language. In- 
cludes tips on health, beauty and poise. 


“*HOW SHALL | TELL MY DAUGHTER?”’— beautiful booklet for mothers. 
Suggests how, when and what to tell pre-teen girls about menstruation. 


“EDUCATIONAL PORTFOLIO ON MENSTRUAL HYGIENE’’— includes complete 
teaching guide, large anatomy chart, plus copies of above booklets. 


**MOLLY GROWS UP’’— movie for girls 9 to 14... also excellent for 
showing to mothers. ‘Molly Grows Up” is the first movie on men- 
struation done with live actors. 16 mm., black and white, sound— 
running time, 15 minutes. (On free loan.) 


Complete menstrual education 
program FREE! 


Graded, easy to use... for use in class 


or for discussions with parents. 
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Orucational 
< Viidfolio on 


Menstrual Hygiene 











FILM—*‘MOLLY GROWS UP” 


Director of Education, Personal Products Corp. 
Box 5764-2, Milltown, N.J. 
Please send me free: 
Copies of “Sally and Mary and One “Educational Portfolioon 


Kate Wondered’ Menstrual Hygiene’ 
——Copies of “Growing Up and ___16 mm. movie, “Molly Grows 

Liking It” ee p”” (on free loan) 
——Copies of “How Shall I Tell | Date Wanted: 

My Daughter?” Alternate Date 
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British Railways Club Car 

















Gracious service and delightful, “different” foods are a 
part of the fun when you travel by rail in Britain. 


And just think—a memorable dinner on a British train 
costs but little more than one dollar. Here’s another good 
reason to see Britain by rail: 


A Thrift Tour Ticket lets you see Britain at a bargain—up 
to 1,000 miles of rail travel in Britain and Ireland—only $20 (2nd 
class), $30 (1st class). Good for berths and reservations and all 
Irish Cross-channel and MacBraynes Scottish steamer services. 
Additional mileage at commensurate savings. Get Thrift Tour 
Tickets from your travel agent here—before departure. 
NOT SOLD OVERSEAS. 


OFFICES IN NEW YORK - CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES - TORONTO 


Want “‘planning’’ literature ? Write British Railways, Dept. !-2, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 















a Year-Around Seller! 


and full information, just write: 
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Correspondence Notes and Envelopes 
EACH SHEET WITH A PHOTO OF YOUR SCHOOL 


Quickly, easily sold for $1 per box of 24 sheets 
and 24 envelopes. Generous profits for your class 
or club. No experience necessary. For samples 


SPALDING PUBLISHERS School Div., 754 E. 76th St., Chicago 19, Ill. 


This Is Your Life .. . Virginia 
(Continued from page 54) 


and regarded him as the man who 
should be their first leader. 

KENTUCKY~—I was admitted to the 
Union in 1792. 

virGINIA—Is that Kentucky? 

KENTUCKY~—I am proud to have 
Virginia for my Mother State. 

ANNOUNCER—Virginia, you have 
contributed a lot to this country. Dur- 
ing the period when we were strug- 
gling to become a strong nation you 
gave four citizens to the Presidency. 
In addition to George Washington and 
Thomas Jefferson, there were James 
Madison, and James Monroe. Time 
marches on for you, Virginia. The 
nation is growing. There are unrest 
and misunderstanding between the 
North and the South. You joined your 
sister states in fighting for a cause you 
thought right. 

WEST vVirGINIA—Our differences be- 
came so great that we in the northern 
part of Virginia felt that we should 
form a new state. 

VIRGINIA—Is that the state of West 
Virginia? 

ANNOUNCER—Come in, West Vir- 
ginia, and take your place with your 
sister state. The War between the 
States went on—a hard war for you, 
Virginia, for much of it was fought on 
your soil. The soldiers sang a lot to 
keep up their courage. One of the 
songs they sang then is still sung today. 
I'd like to hear that song now. What 
do you say? Shall we sing the “Yellow 
Rose of Texas”? 

(Song by any desired group.) 

GENERAL LEE—We fought the war 
together and lost. 

virGINtIA—General Robert E. Lee. 

GENERAL LEE—It was a sad day 
when on April 9, 1865, I told my men 
good-by and sent them to their war- 
ravaged homes. 

ANNOUNCER~—Yes, it was sad, Gen- 
eral Lee, but the nation is once more 
united under one great flag. And now, 
Virginia, once more you came to be 
known among the states as a state of 
fame. You have great leaders in poli- 
tics, science, medicine, and literature. 

EDGAR ALLAN POE—I was a student 
at the University of Virginia. 

virGINIA—Edgar Allan Poe. 

EDGAR ALLAN POE—Virginia, do you 
remember those short stories I wrote? 

VIRGINIA— Yes, and I remember those 
poems. One of my favorites is “The 
Bells.” 

ANNOUNCER—We know “The Bells” 
is one of your favorites and your 
friends have a surprise for you. 

(Choral group give “The Bells,” by 

Poe, if desired.) 

ANNOUNCER—We have already men- 
tioned, Virginia, how four of the first 
five Presidents of the United States 
were Virginians, but that wasn’t all. 
William Henry Harrison was President 


and because of his sudden death John 
Tyler became President. 

virGINIA—And both of them were 
Virginians! 

ANNOUNCER—We must not forget 
“Old Rough and Ready.” 

virGIniA—Zachary Taylor. People 
loved him for his quiet, simple ways 
and his courage. He didn’t get to 
serve long as President. He was sud 
denly taken ill and died a few days 
later. 

AN NOUNCER~—Speaking of illness re- 
minds me of a great Virginia doctor. 

DR. WALTER REED—During the Span- 
ish-American War in 1898 many of 
our soldiers died of yellow fever. The 
Army sent me to Cuba to see what | 
could do. 

VIRGINIA—Dr. Walter Reed. 

ANNOUNCER—Because of Dr. Reed 
the completion of the Panama Canal 
was made possible. 

DR. WALTER REED—I am proud that 
a large modern hospital in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is named for me. 

ANNOUNCER~We must not forget 
Virginia’s great inventor. 

CYRUS MG CORMICK~—I save the farm- 
ers a lot of work. 

ViIRGINIA—Cyrus McCormick. 

AN NOU NCER~—Inventor of the reaper. 

VIRGINIA—He not only saved the 
farmers a lot of work but he made it 
possible to increase production, 

CYRUS MC CORMICK—Because our 
country was growing so fast we needed 
to produce all we could. 

ANNOUNCER~—Exploration did not 
end with your early explorers, Virginia. 

RICHARD BYRD-—I was the first to fly 
over the South Pole. 

VIRGINIA—Richard Byrd, born in 
Winchester. 

ANNOUNCER~—Richard Byrd, you are 
one of the greatest living explorers. 

RICHARD BYRD—We are still working 
today to gain knowledge of the Ant 
arctic region. 

ANNOUNCER Virginia, Mother of 
Presidents, there is still another one 
to honor—a young man who chose 
teaching as his profession. 

WoopROW WILSON—I led our coun- 
try in a war to make the world safe 
for democracy. 

VIRGINIA—It’s President Woodrow 
Wilson, born in Staunton. 

WOODROW WILSON—I greatly hoped 
to find a lasting peace in this world, 
through the League of Nations. 

ANNOUNCER—We see that you have 
rightly earned the name “Mother of 
Presidents,” for we know that eight 
Virginia-born men have had this hon- 
or. We close this program of “This Is 
Your Life, Virginia” with a feeling of 
gratitude to you for our proud heri- 
tage. And now let us sing “Carry Me 
Back to Old Virginia.” 

Entire cast joins in the song.) 
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Home and Community 
(Continued from page 43) 


3. Discuss what booklets will con- 
tain and how to obtain information. 

4. Discuss bulletin-board display. 

5. Consider items on supply table 
and discuss how they can be used, 

Monday—10:30-11:00 a.m. 

1. Show films. Each ten minutes. 

a) “Building a House” (Interna- 
tional Film Bureau, Inc., 57 
E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago). 

b) “Building a House” (Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
1150 Wilmette Ave. Wil- 
mette, IIl.). 

2. Show both films again so pupils 
can takes notes. 

Monday—1:30-3:00 p.m. 

1. Guest Speaker: Gilbert Horton, 
Architect. 

2. Hostess: Esther. 

3. Mr. Horton’s speech to be de- 
veloped around our questions: 

a) What is the work of the ar- 
chitect when he is requested 
to draw up house plans? 
What type of home is most 
popular in North Dakota? 

c) What is the average building 

cost of a home? 

d) How long does it take an ar- 
chitect to complete his work 
on a family home? 

e) What are some new features 
that homes have now which 
they did not have ten years 
ago? 

f) What community factors are 
considered when designing a 
public building? 

g) Is architecture a vocation for 
a handicapped person? 

Monday—3:00-4:00 p.m. 

1. Write a review of Mr. Horton’s 
speech. 

2. Write report on architecture, sup- 
plementing Mr. Horton’s information 
with data obtained from reference 
books. 

FOLLOW-UP ACTIVITIES 

1. A thank-you note was written to 
each of the speakers. 

2. One class period was used by the 
pupils to examine one another’s book- 
lets. The children blossomed under 
the generous praise they received from 
others on the originality of their note- 
book covers or the beauty of their 
dream homes. This also provided an 
excellent means of review. 

3. The faculty and pupils were in- 
vited to visit our room and browse 
through the booklets. 

+. With the advice and suggestions 
of her classmates, Naomi wrote a re- 
port on the project for the monthly 
bulletin published by the Crippled 
Children’s School. 

5. A report of the activity was pub- 
lished in the local newspaper. 
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Painter of Presidents 
(Continued from page 44) 


of Rachel, his brother, and even a 
self-portrait of himself working on a 
clock. His friends liked his pictures. 
Some of the wealthier people in town 
began to ask him to paint portraits of 
their families. 

If he was to keep on painting, 
Charles realized that he must get bet- 
ter paints and learn more about the 
art. He began studying the works of 
the few artists in the colonies. He also 
rode miles on horseback to see pictures 
that had been brought over from Eng- 
land. The more he painted, the more 
he wanted to do nothing but paint. 

Friends who admired his pictures 





loaned him funds to go to England to | 


study under the well-known painter, 
Benjamin West. While in London, 


Charles became friendly with Benjamin 
Franklin, who also liked to fix watches. 
Charles painted some famous English- 
men. One of these was Lord Pitt, a 
friend of the colonists. 

Returning home, Peale was invited 
to go to Mount Vernon to paint a pic- 
ure of Colonel George Washington for 
Martha, his wife. Washington liked 
Charles Peale and gave him letters of 
introduction to important Virginia 
families, 





In Philadelphia, where Charles was 
living with his wife and four children, 
people were excited about the idea of 
separating from England. Charles felt 
he must help the cause of the colo- 
nies, and enlisted in the army. But he 
took his brushes and paints with him 
in a small kit. Between battles, he 
painted officers and men, and even 
General Washington. 

“I envy you, Charles Peale,” the 
general said to him one day as he sat 





on a bed next to a window, so Peale 
would have enough light to paint a 
picture of him. “You can choose your 
time and place to work. And when you 
have finished a picture, you know that 
you have made something that will last 
and give pleasure to people for many 
years. Not many men can do that.” 
But Charles was also glad he had 
learned to be a saddle maker. When 
the frozen rutted roads ruined the 
(Continued on page 109) 





BE ON THE LOOKOUT FOR THE 





CLUES: Smart operator. Poor grades. Looks 
harmless. Strikes when your back is turned. Uses 


LEMON DROP KID 


funny faces to start class giggling. Becomes irritable, 


restless late in morning. Nibbles lemon drops, licorice. 
Under questioning, confesses skipping breakfast. 


WHAT TO DO: Notify Kellogg’s of Battle 
Creek at once. Ask for the right breakfast game for 
your class. (Early Bird game for Kindergarten through 
grade 3; Wild Bill Hickok game for grades 4 through 6.) 


REWARD: More than 4,000,000 students 
have rewarded their teachers with better classroom 
behavior (and themselves with better grades) simply 


by eating better breakfasts. 


WHAT YOU GET: Everything you 
need to make a game out of eating a complete break- 
fast. Kellogg’s will send you individual score cards, 
a full-color wall chart, instructions, and badges— 











everything your class needs to play the game. There’s 
no charge. It’s free if you use the order blank on page 98. 
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You'll find exciting ideas for 


*% CHILDREN’S CRAFTS 
Valentines, Easter Eggs 


* ITALIAN STREET FAIR 
* SPRING FLOWERS TO MAKE 
* “WHAT'S MY NAME” PARTY 
*% ORIENTAL PARTY TRIM 
* DO-IT-YOURSELF CRAFTS 





in “Here’s An Idea” 


The Spring edition of ‘‘Here’s An Idea” 
— published by Dennison — is full of 


ONLY 50¢ WHERE YOU BUY DENNISON 
CREPE PAPER OR MAIL THIS COUPON 





wonderful things to do and things to 
make — from brightening a hall to deco- 
rating an Easter egg. You'll find ideas 
for lampshades, picture frames, parties, 
window decorations, showers, gift wraps, 
favors. Lots of full-color pictures — 
clear, easy-to-follow instructions. 


Dennison 





DENNISON, Dept. P-24 
300 Howard Street, Framingham, Mass. 


I enclose 50¢. Please send me the Spring 
edition of “‘Here’s An Idea.” 
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I 
dreds of other helpful, | THOMPSON - WINCHESTER CO., INC. .. 
practical ways. | 1299 Boylston Street, Boston 15, Mass. ! 

i Please send .............. packs of Stik-tacks, 328 | 
Still only $1.00 for discs per pack, $1.00 each. 
328 discs ‘four folders) | - | 

| BIRO cccoccccccrcccecccccccerscsccsocecccccsocccesesceccscoscscooocoses | 

order from your school supplier $ | ES ec ne eee = 

@ from 1 | 

i Lee .. Zone Mele saan’ 

1 distributed in Conode by | | 
REEVES & Sons (Conodo) Ltd. Toronto 10 SCHOO... --------neneo-eenneeeneeenseenneenneeenennnnennncenencene | 
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The Pirates Get 
the Double Cross 


A PLAY FOR CUB SCOUTS 
OR OTHER BOYS 


BETH KEALEY 


CHARACTERS 


READER 

BLACK JAcK—Captain. 

piRATES—Pete, Sam, Joe, John, Jumpy. 
poys—Tom and Ed 


CosTUuMES 


Pirates wear ragged slacks and torn 
shirts. They may have bright-colored 
scarfs and sashes. The Boys wear scout 
shorts and shirts. 

SETTING 

The stage is to represent a beach. 
There is a tree stump near stage center. 
Various bits of flotsam may be scat- 
tered about. 





READER—The clock strikes twelve 
midnight in the town church stee- 
ple as six pirates leave their boat 
and make their way over the steep 
rocky shore to a tree stump out- 
lined in eerie shadows. It is Cap- 
tain Black Jack and his band. 

(Pirates begin coming on stage 
stealthily. Two carry shovels.) 

BLACK JACK (whispering as soft- 
ly as his booming voice allows)— 
Here’s the tree stump! 

PETE—What next, Black Jack? 

Joe (kicking with his foot)— 
Doesn’t look as though there’s any 
buried treasure around here. 

PETE—Just leave everything to 
our captain, Joe. Black Jack knows 
what he is doing. 

BLACK JACK—It’s here all right. 
Who brought the shovels? Oh, Sam 
and Jumpy, you’ve got them. (He 
opens up a map and scans it, mut- 
tering to himself.) It’s five paces 
to the north. (Walks toward front 
of stage.) Then, two paces to the 
east. (Paces toward the right.) One 
to the north, and three to the west. 
(Finishes pacing.) 

(All Pirates crowd close and push 
Black Jack around as they try to 
pace off the area.) 

BLACK JACK (bellowing)—Avast 
there, you dogs! Only one person 
will do the pacing and that’s me. 
You can take turns digging after 
I find the gold. 

(Pirates fall back, muttering.) 

saM—Isn’t it nice of him to let 
us do the digging! 

jouNn—Yeah, maybe he'll even 
let us hold a piece of gold after we 
get it dug up. 

yumpy—Well, all I have to say 
is: he’d better share alike, or— 

(Black Jack starts again with five 
paces to the north. He takes two 
and is about to take a third when 
a plaintive voice says, “Please don’t 
step on me.” Black Jack almost 
slips and falls on his face because 
the voice seems to be coming from 
right where he would have put his 
foot next. He stares at the ground 
a moment, then swings around and 
faces his men furiously.) 


BLACK JACK—This is a fine time 
to be playing jokes. If time wasn’t 
so short, I’d slit a couple of throats. 

PETE—I'll take care of the first 
one to make another sound, Black 
Jack. 

(Black Jack turns back to his 
pacing. This time he takes three 
steps before the little voice speaks 
up again.) 

voiceE—It’s no use, Black Jack. 
The treasure was dug up a few 
weeks ago. I know. I was here 
then and tried to stop them. They 
buried me in this place. Big George 
has the gold now. 

(The Pirates huddle together and 
glance furtively over their shoul- 
ders.) 

BLACK JACK (roars) —Big George! 
So that’s where he got all that loot 
he’s been throwing around. Come 
on, men, we'll show Big George 
and his gang they can’t steal our 
gold. 

(Black Jack leads the way, but 
the Pirates follow willingly, glad to 
get away from the spooky place.) 

BLACK JACK (muffled voice off 
stage)—Come on, you worms, pull 
on those oars. Back to the main- 
land! 

(Muffled laughter is heard. It 
grows louder and louder. Two boys 
roll out from behind the tree stump 
and lie on the ground kicking up 
their feet in glee as they continue 
to laugh. Finally they jump up.) 

TOM (thumps Ed on the back)— 
I thought you were wasting your 
time studying the art of throwing 
your voice, but it sure paid off to- 
night. 

ED (laughing)—I never thought 
big, brave pirates could scare that 
easy. Black Jack was too mad to 
be scared. I'd like to see him when 
he meets up with Big George. Let’s 
go get some help and dig up the 
treasure. (Starts toward exit.) 

TOM (following)—It sure would 
come in handy to build that new 
town hall. 

(Both boys exit.) 

(The last sentence suggests that 
the play could be used as a prelim- 
inary interest rouser for a fund- 
raising campaign.) 

EDITORIAL NOTE: There are opportu- 
nities for good characterizatfon in all 
the parts, but the laughter episode is 
perhaps the most beneficial of all. 
Laughter is good medicine and good ex- 
ercise. Laughing uproariously on demand 
is quite an art, though not so difficult 
for children as for grownups. Perhaps 
the roles of Tom and Ed could be 
awarded to the boys who were the best 
laughers during tryouts. 

During rehearsals, look for chances 
to comment casually on some of these 
points: blustering does not prove that 
a person is really brave, those who do 
not have right on their side are easily 
frightened, it is better to seek riches 
for the good of all than for selfish ends. 


skills faithfully acquired may prove 
helpful in unexpected ways. 
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cuB scouTING Motivates 
The boys’ mothers were interested. fits were gathered by Boy Scouts and 
MY SLOW LEARNERS Several attended each meeting to help fitted to the Cubs. : 


the den mother. (The meetings con- The effect on the boys of becoming 


tinued through i summer.) Re- Cub Scouts was most noticeable in 
For the daily newspaper “printed” freshments consisted of nutritive bev- their morale. They showed more joy 
























_ MARY CAROLYN DOBBS on a classroom chalkboard, the boys rages and fruits. and acted as though they were meet- 
> ower ba hee composed simple sentences pertaining Uniforms were obtained as a result ing the world on a par. They seemed 
to their scouting experiences. These of telephone calls making the need to have more confidence in doing 
they enjoyed reading aloud. known. Outgrown and discarded out- their schoolwork. 
oMORROW is Thursday.” A re- 
markable statement in view of 
ne the fact that the little fellow who , , 
’t made it belonged to a group aged eg & 
is. eight to <: hag < ranging 
from 60 to 75! ntil they became ly 
7 Cub Scouts they had been unable ching is on 
to remember the days of the week. | t- Quen 
sis Now that they had a weekly den | Thi rs re of 
oe meeting to,look forward to they ble featu 
ks learned the days easily and so knew yalua 
when to wear their uniforms. In one 
k. fact, belonging to the Cub Scouts 
wy and having neat uniforms turned , 
re out to be the most important and << 
ey most meaningful experience in their 
ze young lives. 
Time took on new meaning. 
id | “Where should the hands of the 
il clock be when it’s meeting time?” 
they wanted to know. “How many 
e! hours till then?” They watched the 
ot big classroom clock and learned to 
ne count the hours and minutes. 
ge Good manners and courtesy came 
ur to the fore now in an easier way. If 
a problem involving consideration 
ut of others arose, the teacher would 
to say, “A Cub Scout has good man- 
) ners.” If a boy got in trouble on 
ff the playground, he was reminded 
ill that “Cub Scouts obey the school 
n- rules. They are good citizens.” A 
boy who misbehaved too often had 
It » to forfeit his uniform for one meet- 
ys ing and that, for the boys, was the 
up worst kind of reprimand. 
up The boys were encouraged to 
=e polish their shoes, tie their shoe- 


) laces, wash their hands, and keep 
their hair combed, because Cub 
Scouts are clean and neat. Soon 


YOUR BODY demands a proper fluid 


YOUR ENERGY gets a big lift with 
balance at all times. Bottled soft drinks 








ur sweetened soft drinks —a liquid food! 

ng one could hear a Cub repor — help keep this balance . . . deliciously! Their caloric value is high enough to 

5. another: “Look, I shined my shoes ‘wick you up”... low ough to 
and have a clean hankie!” P y _fihagy* re 

ht To utilize their scouting interests accommodate any dietary plan! 

at and aims, classroom projects were 

to correlated with Cub activities. In > 9 

en the spring they planted vegetable MA, YOUR APPETITE is cheerfully roused with e 

t's 4 seeds in boxes. Then they took carbonated soft drinks. Their bubbling ® your PIN MONEY buys America’s 

he turns sprinkling the soil with water goodness is as reassuring as clockwork! bi suanaie wit s 
from their red watering can. There i] iggest ready-made re reshment bar 

Id was excitement among the boys gain. Their wholesome quality is as 

ned when tender little leaves came carefully and scientifically conceived as pharma- 

| through. “Lookee! The tomatoes ceuticals...and sealed in... bottled carbonated 
are coming up. And see, over there! soft drinks! 

” The corn is growing.” _ YOUR DIGESTIVE SYSTEM gets a fine 

“s When it was time to transplant helping hand from carbonated soft drinks. 





d- the seedlings, there was even great- 


Their beneficial action is no stranger to > 








of arpa a pe Ty oy —s oe physicians and dietitians. The National Association Sorgiens of the Soft Drink industry 
tu- few vegetables had been raised —p— 
.- earlier in a corner of the yard out- v 
all. side the classroom and had been 
2X eaten by the children. This height- The American Bottlers of Carbonated 
“ ened their enthusiasm. They had AMERICAN BOTTLERS Beverages is a non-profit Brive. of 
= eet ~ ~~ — attention OF CARBONATED BEVERAGES ee of ot ag a oe 
at plants needed in order to grow. with members in every State. Its pur- 
The boys who had no yards teamed WASHINGTON 6, D. C, poses ...to improve syednetion and "iis. 
i up with those who did, so all could tribution methods through education and 
at share in the project. Needless to research, and to promote better under- 
= say, the interest in eating fresh veg- standing of the industry and its products. 
es etables was greatly stimulated by 











this activity which the boys under- 
took to earn a Cub badge. 


ve 
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Flying Makes 
The World Smaller 


Bringing peoples and places closer 
together the world over is one of the 
nicest things about running an inter- 
national airline. Pan American knows 
that teachers share this common 
effort to better understanding. PAA’s 
educational services are designed to 
help you and your students reach 
out to broader horizons. If your 
answers to any of the following ques- 
tions are “‘Yes,”’ then perhaps you’ll 
find our materials useful. 


PAA EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICES 
© Are you education- 
travel minded? 
@ Do you need aviation 
education materials? 
® Are your students 
model airplane fans? 
e If so, complete and 
mail the coupon below. 














George Gardner 

pt., Educational Services 
Pan American World Airways 
P. O. Box 1908, New York 17, N. Y. 
Adventures in Education, a guide to 
educational travelabroad. . .... 0 j 
Aviation Education materials folder . . (1 : 
PAA-Load (model aircraft) rules book . 0 

















Name 
| ADDRESS. 
>| i 
Crry. STaTE 
been wanna weawern a 


PAN AMERICAN 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 





25 APPLICATION 
ae PHOTOS 


Genuine Moen- 
Tone, Nationally 
Known, Perfect 
Copies— 
Size 244” x 3'2”. 





Ge, 





Send good head and 
shoulder photo. Orig- 
inal returned unharmed. 


nr/ $425 


— 





SUPERIOR QUALITY J 


SINCE 1898) Box 867-N 
MOEN PHOTO SERVICE LaCrosse, Wisconsin 


Each One a Hero 
(Continued from page 42) 


boy wore red flannels under his trou- 
sers and a waistcoat over his shirt. 

Yes, there was a tremendous amount 
of work involved, but neither pupils, 
parents, or teacher missed an oppor- 
tunity to recreate early America, even 
to recreational activities. Each pupil 
wrote a report on some phase of it and 
illustrated his work with drawings or 
paintings. Fine needlework, samplers, 
quilting bees, corn huskings, barn 
raisings, and dances were described 
and pictured. 

The Nash County School office pro- 
vided several films pertinent to our 
colonial social studies. (See AV list 
at end of article.) From this A-V ma- 
terial, the children made reports which 
were combined in a booklet, and kept 
as a valuable reference source. 

Books relating to early American 
leaders from the school library, book- 
mobile, and nearby city library were 
in the classroom. By reading them the 
children decided on the national hero 
or heroine each would like to portray 
during our colonial week. In their 
eagerness to select a character, Mrs. 
Baker noticed the number of books 
that were read, and was impressed by 
the fact that many children were con- 
sulting books above their grade level 
in an effort to pick out interesting in- 
cidents in the lives of their heroes. 

The facts gathered about each per- 
son were written into brief reports and 
combined in two booklets: Famous 
Colonial Men; Famous _ Colonial 
Women. 


COLONIAL WEEK 

By the time this long-awaited week 
arrived, it seemed that everyone in 
Spring Hope was interested. They 
could hardly miss Mrs. Baker’s class- 
room identified by a large sign read- 
ing, “Mrs. Baker’s Colony Is Planted 
Here,” or the poster which depicted 
“Washington Crossing the Delaware— 
100% Aboard.” 

The school supervisors described the 
classroom as something like a trip to 
Williamsburg. And, as a result, they 
gave approval and valuable assistance 
to making a trip to the real Colonial 
Williamsburg a fitting climax to the 
fifth-graders’ study of colonial history. 


CULMINATION 


1. The supervisor of Nash County 
elementary school teachers recom- 
mended that all teachers visit Mrs. 
Baker’s classroom. 

2. The children were invited to 
dance at a dinner meeting and fashion 
show for a local organization. Dressed 
in colonial costume, Mrs. Baker intro- 
duced the historic dancers: Thomas 
Jefferson; his daughter Martha, nick- 
named Patsy; Patrick Henry; Dolly 
Madison; and many others. The chil- 
dren were so steeped in colonial life 
that they seemed to feel the stateli- 
ness of the Minuet. When they danced 
the Virginia Reel, their exuberance 
overflowed into the audience, and 
some guests wanted to dance with 
them. 


VISITING WILLIAMSBURG 

New Orleans has its Mardi Gras, 
and New York its St. Patrick’s Day 
parade, but it is doubtful if partici- 
pants in either ever enjoyed themselves 
more than the Spring Hope _fifth- 
graders who journeyed to Williams- 
burg, Virginia. Each child continued 
to play the part of some colonial lead- 
er, and was tagged accordingly on the 
trip. 
The children danced the Minuet at 
the Palace with surprising grace, and 
Patrick Henry delivered part of his 
famous speech in the House of Bur- 
gesses. The guide who showed the 
Spring Hope class around Williams- 
burg said, “Never before have I es- 
corted such an informed group of chil- 
dren.” 

More important, however was the 
fact that these children understood 
what they saw and could ask intelli- 
gent questions because they had been 
thoroughly prepared for the trip. 

A-V SUGGESTIONS 
Betsy Ross; Francis Scott Key; Patrick 

Henry, “American Patriots” (film- 

strips, color), Encyclopaedia Bri- 

tannica Films, Inc, 1150 Wilmette 

Ave., Wilmette, III. 

Benjamin Franklin; Jane Addams; 

Susan B. Anthony; Thomas Jefferson, 

(Continued on page 90) 
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“Be careful, you'll overwind your self-winding watch!” 
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t ® 
START...OR TOP OFF 
YOUR EUROPEAN TRIP 


wit Scandinavia! 


Follow Spring north- 
ward on your European 
holiday ...May-June is 
the gay Scandinavia 
Festival Season! Or 
visit Scandinavia in 
September — Design 
Cavalcade Month— 
give extra days for 
your very own “discov- 
eries” in delightful 
Scandinavia! See your 
Travel Agent or write 



















Scandinavian 
Travel Commission 


FOR REAL 
PEACE OF MIND, 
PLAY MUSIC! 








FREE BOOK proves how EASY it is 
For real contentment and relaxation in your leisure 
time... there's nothing like pouring out your heart in 
music on the piano, guitar, accordion, etc. Learn right 
at home, in spare time, our easy A-B-C way. 900,000 
students. 58th successful year. No boring exercises. 
Start playing real pieces by note. WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOK. No salesman will call. U. 8. School of 
Music, Studio A572, Port Washington, N. Y. 

















36 Big Pages, Fully Illustrated, 
with Hundreds of unusual items 
and Interesting Projects; Save on 
MOSAICS, CERAMICS, MUSIC BOX 
ond CLOCK MOVEMENTS, ART SUP- 
PLIES, PLASTICS, CANDLE DIPPING, 
SHELLCRAFT, etc. Contains Easy 
“Show How” Instructions on many 
Types of Croft Work. Lists over 100 
inexpensive booklets. SEND FOR 


FREE we.prut CATALOG TODAY 
SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. B., 330 E. 23rd St., N.Y. 10., N.Y. 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


World's leading producer of AUTHENTIO folk music 
on RECORDS. Including THE ETHNIC FOLK- 
WAYS LIBRARY which contains a selection of the 
music of over 200 les, recorded on location; each 
Long Play Record i tensive notes 
by collectors and recognized authorit inf 
And the famous SONGS TO GROW ON series for 
children. ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ and AMERICAN 
FOLK MUSIC. INTERNATIONAL, SCIENCE and 
LITERATURE series. 
For complete catalog write to: 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 West 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 














Public School Music 


Learn at Home Music is importan 


a a 
to you and your pupils! It establishes firmer leader- 
ship and builds group feeling. At home... in s 
ime . . . learn new, improved methods to teach 
YOUR class. See how easily you lead them... as 
they enthuse over musical routines, Create new inter 
est_ in the classroom. This is the ONLY Home Study 
School with courses leading to the BACHELOR OF 
mus degree. Check course you are interested in and 
mail coupon for illustrated lesson and booklet. No 
obligation, 

FSS Se GES GD GD GD GS GD GD aD an aD aD aD 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
| Dept. E-683, 2000 So. Michigan, Chicago 16, tl. 1 


O Violin I 


| } Pub. School Mus. (Beginner's) 
Pub. School Mus. (Supervisor’s) © Guitar 

1 UJ Piano, Teacher's Normal Course (J Mandolin 
') Piano, Student's Course Clarinet 


Hist. & Anal. of ¥ {) Cornet-Trumpet 
{) Adv. Composition Prof. Cornet-Tpt 
] Dble. Counterpoint 


i © Harmony 


1 Ear Training & pitt Singing Sax 
us, 
| I 


[) Choral Conducting 
© Dance Arranging © Voice 


Name ° ee Age 


City State 


Music experience 
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Space, Stars, Science 
(Continued from page 59) 


Scientists can distinguish the various 
colors given off by glowing materials. 
They use an instrument called a spec- 
troscope, whose chief part is a prism. 
You have probably seen how a prism 
can separate sunlight into a rainbow 
of colors, a spectrum. A spectroscope 
does the same job, but more precisely 
and measurably, so that a scientist can 
analyze and identify anything that is 
hot enough to glow—a pinch of pow- 
der in a flame six inches away, or the 
glowing gases in a star six trillion miles 
away. Pretty impressive! 


I have used examples from astron- 
omy to show that a scientist’s appar- 
atus and methods are not necessarily 
too difficult for us to understand on a 
first-time-around basis. I could have 
used examples from atomic energy, 
space travel and jet propulsion too, if 
I had the space. Instead, let me sug- 
gest several references for simple ex- 
planation of the scientist’s tools and 
techniques. 

Fun with Astronomy, by M. and I. 
Freeman (Random House). 

Science in Our World, and Science for 
Today and Tomorrow, both by H. 
and N. Schneider (D. C. Heath & 
Co.). 

It’s Fun to Know Why, by J. Schwartz 
(McGraw-Hill). 


The Whole Tooth 

(Continued from page 52) 
p.A.—We think you do. However, 
we'll call some more witnesses to con- 
vince you. Thank you, girls, you may 
step down. (All six leave the stand.) 
Next, the court calls Fresh Air and 
Sunshine. 

BAILIFF—Fresh Air and Sunshine, 
step forward. Raise your right hands. 
Do you promise to save the tooth, the 
whole tooth, and nothing but the 
tooth? 

BoTH—No, we don’t. 

jupcE—All of this is highly irregu- 
lar. Most unusual. You had better ex- 
plain your attitude to the court. 

soTH—Your Honor, we cannot swear 
to the oath. We can swear to part of 
it, but not to all of it. 

FRESH AIR—We can promise to save 
the tooth. 

SUNSHINE—We can promise to save 
the whole tooth. 

BotTH—But we cannot promise to 
save nothing but the tooth. 

yupce—Why not? 

FRESH AIR—Simply because fresh air 
is good for the health of the entire 
body. It helps teeth, but it also helps 
everything else. 

SUNSHINE—Same thing with me 
Judge. Sunshine helps you all over, 
not just in your teeth. 

jupce—I understand. Bailiff, will 
you please modify the oath? 

BAILIFF—Yes, sir. (To Fresh Air 
and Sunshine.) Do you promise to save 
the tooth, the whole tooth, and to pro- 
mote general good health as well? 

BoTH —We do. 

bD.A.—Do you 
Ken Careless? 

SUNSHINE—He isn’t one of my regu 
lar ac quaintances. 

FRESH AIR—I brush across his cheek 
when his mother opens the window. 

D.A.—Do you mean that this boy 
never goes outside to play? 

FRESH AIR—If he did, I’d_ surely 
know it. 

b.A.—How terrible! Thank you very 
much for your testimony. (Fresh Air 
and Sunshine leave the stand.) I now 
call Ken Careless to the stand. 

BAILIFF—Rise, prisoner, and fac« 


know the defendant, 


the court. Do you promise to save the 


tooth, the whole tooth, and nothing 
but the tooth? 

KEN—I try my best. 

p.A.—Do you? I shall prove to the 
court that you do not. I shall prove 
that you are lazy and _ irresponsible. 
I shall show beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that you have made absolutely 
no effort to save your teeth. 

KEN~—It’s not true, it’s not true. 

p.A.—Oh, no? Let’s discuss Fresh 


testify that they hardly know you at 
all? 

KEN—Yes, I did. 

p.A.—Good. What do you do when 
you come home from school? 

KEN~—I work on my stamp collection 
or my model planes. 

p.A.—Do you watch television? 

KEN—A little. Just a few hours a 
day. 

p.A.—Your Honor, I hold in my hand 


mother. She says here that her son 
watched television yesterday from 
three in the afternoon until nine at 
night. She says that the only time he 
goes outdoors is when he leaves for 
school. What have you got to say to 
that, Ken Careless? 

KEN—TI guess my mother is right. I 
never go out after school. I’m sorry. 
Let me go. I'll be a good boy, I 


promise. 





Air and Sunshine. Did you hear them an affidavit 


signed by this 





boy’s (Continued on page 90) 








A SERIES 


STORY OF COAL—NO. 4 IN 





Mini 
HE underground coal mine today is a modern, mass- 
production factory. Powered by electricity, it utilizes 
transportation systems, telephone lines and— most im- 
portant — tremendous mining machines. 

Over 95% of underground coal production now is 
mechanically mined. Cutting machines make deep inci- 
sions in the coal seam; then electric drills bore holes for 
explosive charges. After the coal is broken down, loading 
machines gather it up and move it back by conveyor belt 
into the mine’s transportation system. In many mines, 
gigantic continuous mining machines combine these steps 
into one operation. Some of these machines can mine up 
to 8 tons of coal per minute: 

Modern safety equipment protects the men in the mine. 
Powerful ventilating fans circulate the air to remove dan- 


gerous gases and the latest developments in safety devices 
are used to check working conditions at all times. 
Today good working conditions and modern facilities 
have made America’s coal industry the most efficient in 
the world. And progressive coal operators are currently 


of Coal sus 


Underground 


investing millions of dollars for even further improve- 
ments, in order to continue meeting our nation’s grow- 
ing demand for energy. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building « Washington 5, D.C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 





| Educational Section, National Coal Association 7022 | 
| Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. | 
| Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “The Genie Story” l 
l and a list of other teachers’ aids. 7 ’ | 
“THE GENIE STORY”—The magic genie of coal shows a 
| schoolboy the modern uses of coal. Exciting and educational | 
| cartoon book in color. | 
| Name sie , ocetnonts ] 
1 School... | 
| Street | 
City. l 
Position or grade 
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Pencils-like children- 





Iv 


are different 





provides a pencil for 
each stage of the 
child’s development 


BEGINNERS #308, '%,” diameter 
of wood, .166 diameter of lead, 
black finish. 


For teaching fundamentals. Ex- 
tra large but easily held, with 
thick, sturdy soft writing lead. 


LADDIE #304, "2" diameter of 
wood, .136 diameter of lead, blue 
finish. 

Intermediate size for easy transi- 
tion from beginner to more ad- 
vanced writing. 
TICONDEROGA #1388 No. 2, 
standard size, yellow finish. 


Favorite of advanced students 
and teachers alike, with eraser 
tip, it offers the smoothest writ- 
ing ever. 


Dixon School Pencils are origi- 
nated under supervision of expert 
teachers of handwriting and have 
special LEADFAST® construc- 
tion. 





ro----—---------H- 


j For sample kit and complete information | 
on the Dixon School line, write: | 
! Specify Your Grade 


ide dncatelabtndnaasenaananenel 


Educational Dept., Pencil Division—EDI-2 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City 3, N. J. 





Lincoln Secrets 


AN IDEA FOR FEBRUARY 
ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS 


ALICE L. CARMODY 


W* PATTERNED a program for 
Lincoln’s Birthday after the 
popular “I’ve Got a Secret” TV 
program. Of course, the same basic 
idea could be used to bring out 
facts about any famous person at 
any time of year. 

To set the stage, we used a small 
desk and two chairs for the MC 
and the Contestant. There was a 
longer table and four chairs for the 
panel of Experts. In front of each 
Expert was a cardboard sign bear- 
ing his own name. 

When our program began, the 
Experts were already seated. The 
MC entered and was applauded. 
He introduced the panel to the au- 
dience and the first Contestant to 
the panel. 

(Ep. Nore: The author had each 
Contestant tell the audience who 
he was while the Experts pretended 
to cover their ears. We suggest that 
the audience be kept in the dark 
until the Experts reveal the identity 
of the Contestant, thereby guaran- 
teeing their undivided attention. 
The Experts, of course, do not real- 
ly guess, for the program could not 
be controlled so well, but they do 
not need to memorize their speech- 
es. Each one might have a paper 
in front of him with key words to 
suggest the type of guess he has 
planned during rehearsals to make 
at a particular time. If possible, 
develop the program creatively, 
making a real guessing contest of it 
in the classroom first and afterward 
smoothing out details preparatory 
to giving it for an audience.) 

The first Contestant, whose name 
is Grace, is a little girl in a full- 
skirted, long dress. She wears a 
bonnet over her long curls. Peri- 
od 1860. 

mc—Well, here is an interesting 
little girl for our first Contestant. 
Please tell us your first name. 

GRACE—My name is Grace. 

mc (to first Expert)—Don, we 
will start with your question. 

pon—Let’s see, now. You're a 
mighty sweet little girl. Did Abe 
Lincoln ever give you a kiss? 

GRACE—No, he didn’t. 

pon—Did you really live at the 

same time Lincoln did? 

GRACE—Yes. 

mc—We will pass on to Judy 
(next Expert). 

jupy—Did you ever see Abraham 
Lincoln? 

Grace—Oh, yes! 

jyupy—Did you see him in Wash- 
ington, D.C.? 

GRACE—No. 

mc—And now, Tom (third Ex- 
pert). 

tTom—Did you ever write a letter 
to Mr. Lincoln? 

Grace—Yes, I did. 

tomM—Did he answer? 

GRACE— Yes. 

mc—Cheri, it is your turn. You 
look as though you had an idea. 
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cHERI—Indeed I do have an idea! 
Did your letter, Grace, tell Mr. 
Lincoln something about his looks? 

GRACE—YEs. 

cHERI—Are you the little girl 
who wrote to him that you thought 
he would look better if he wore a 
beard? 

GRACE—Yes, I am. 

mc—Are you all set for the next 
Contestant? (Woman enters. She 
is dressed like a pioneer woman of 
the 1820s.) Will you tell us your 
name? 

WOMAN—I’m sorry, but I cannot. 
If I told you my name, I would 
give away my secret. 

mc—That’s all right. Our Ex- 
perts will soon tell us your name. 
Shall we start the questioning with 
you, Judy? 

jupy—You look like a home- 
maker to me. Did Lincoln stay in 
your house in Springfield when he 
was studying law? 

WOMAN—No, he didn’t. 

jupy—By chance were you a 
neighbor of the Lincolns when they 
lived in Indiana? 

WoOMAN—No, I wasn’t. 

mc—Judy passes to Tom. 

tom—Oh, I think I recognize 
you. You are the woman to whom 
he gave the wrong change when he 
was a storekeeper in Illinois? 

WoMAN—No, I am sorry but you 
are wrong. 

Ttom—Well, did you know Abe 
before he was a grown man? 

WOMAN— Yes. 

mc—Too bad, Tom. You have 
to pass to Cheri. 

cHERI—Well, I haven't a very 
good idea this time. I think that 
you look as though you would have 
been a good friend to everyone. 
Are you the wife of the man that 
young Abe split wood for? 

WwoMAN—No. 

cHERI—Well, Don, you're the 
one left now to guess correctly. 

poN—I’ve listened to all of you, 
and I have thought of a woman 
who meant a great deal to Abe 
Lincoln. (To Woman.) Did you 
know him when he was my age? 

WOMAN— Yes. 

pon—Did you say, “This boy has 
to get book learning’’? 

WOMAN—Yes, and I had to talk 
right up to his father to get him to 
agree to it. 

poN—Then you are his step- 
mother, Sarah Bush Lincoln. 

WOMAN—Yes, I am. 

mc—Well, panel, it looked as 
though you weren’t going to guess 
her secret. Who is our next Con- 
testant? (Stephen enters.) Oh, it 
is a boy this time! What is your 
name? 

STEPHEN—Stephen Alcock. 

mc—Well, let’s start off with 
Tom. 

TtoM—You look like a boy who 
would have been interested in what 

(Continued on page 93) 





FREE TRAVEL KIT 


to help you enjoy 


MARYLAND 


‘‘America in Miniature’”’ 






The massive Alleghanys with 
their cool wooded lakes 

and tumbling streams, 
Maryland’s year ‘round 
mountaintop playground — 
rich rolling hills of the 
Piedmont region — historic 
battlefields — old manor 
houses of mellowed brick 
that bask in the warm 
sunshine of Southern Maryland 
— the vast Tidewater country 
and “Eastern Sho” — the 
world-renowned Chesapeake 
Bay bordered by miles of 
happy vacationlands and 
picturesque fishing villages — 
wide sandy resort beaches 
upon which the blue Atlantic 
pours her churning surf — 
Baltimore’s historic 
landmarks — her docks and 
ships from all over the world 
— Fort McHenry, birthplace 
of The Star Spangled 
Banner — three-century-old 
Annapolis — her magnificent 
1772 State House, the oldest 
in the nation in daily use — 
the U. S. Naval Academy — 
the almost unbelievable 
Chesapeake Bay Bridge — 
you'll read in this Travel Kit 
about all the features that 
make Maryland truly,“America 
in Miniature’”’, — write 

for it; it’s free for the asking. 


a warninG TOUR 
—_— 


FREDERICK 





Maryland Department of Information 
Room!2, State House ® Annapolis, Maryland 


—EUROPE THIS SUMMER !— 
Take an enchanting, expertly led Grand Tour 
WHICH YOU CAN AFFORD! 

66 days — 10 countries — $1189 inclusive. 


A Brockport Tour member says: 
‘From all I've heard, ours was the best!"’ 


Write to: Dr. Eric M. Steel 
Brockport European Tours, Brockport, N.Y. 
(Inquire also about the Scandinavian Tour) 

















































THIS YEAR.. see 
TENNESSEE 


send for FREE COLOR BOOK 


Treat your family to a 3-way vaca- 
tion that includes mountains, lakes, 
and history. They’ll ride highways 
into the sky in the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park; fish, boat 
and swim in Tennessee’s 20 Great 
Lakes; see the homes of three 
presidents, historic battlefields, 
TVA dams, and the world’s only 
Atomic Energy Museum at Oak 
Ridge. Yes, for three vacations in 
one, see Tennessee. Send now for 
free 40-page color book. 


Wat Coupon Today 


Tennessee Division of Information 

1551 Cordell Hull Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 
Please send Free Color Book 
NAME 


ADDRESS 
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Read those you want your pupils to E. P. Felsen’s Bertie Comes Through your hand has to fit them. How can 
Book read. How can you discuss Freddie, (Dutton), a book in which Bertie has you if you don’t know the stock? 
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one book? heard of fitting shoes as they lie in _ selling books. Maybe tomorrow we'd 

with by What if Bob is too round and fat? If neat boxes on shelves? You have to _ better say, right out big and brave to 

= you just tell him, “Go easy on the know where the 7B’s are; your hand the class. “Here’s a dandy book. Let 

und 9 sugar,” it may take longer—much has to take them off the shelf; your me tell you about it—” and you give 

i. Teachers ; longer to get results—than to mention _voice has to tell how nice they are; the book report! 
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tives, and would think you should the menstrual process happens. Gives daughters, or for P.T.A. members. 

be on your feet explaining fractions. | authentic pointers on the care a girl The booklet "You're A Young Lady 
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to read books written for children. 
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Surprise for be 


Grayce Krogh Boller 


P ETER JOHNSON hurried down the road to Offutt’s store in New Salem, 
Illinois, one cold February day in 1832. If Mom was fixing to make johnnycake 
for dinner, Peter did not mind going for molasses. 

“Besides, Abe Lincoln is always ready to talk,” Peter grinned as he jumped 
over a rock in the road. “Maybe he’s read another good story.” 

Abe was always reading, or telling what he had read. It made no difference 
if his listener was Mentor Graham, the schoolmaster, or Peter Johnson, or 
anyone in between. Abe was always ready to talk. 

Peter burst into the small store. He sniffed the good smells of calico and 
candlewax and molasses, all mixed together. He grinned at the tall, lean young 
man unfolding himself from across the counter. 

“Well, there, Peter, what will it be today? A pound of rock candy, perhaps? 
Or is it that you plan to buy the store from Denton?” 

Peter shook his head while Abe laughed at his own joke. For who would ever 
have enough coppers to buy a whole pound of the glittering rock candy! Pete: 
glanced wistfully at the glass jar on the counter. It was empty, save for bits 
and pieces and crumbs in the bottom. 

“A quart of your very best molasses, if you please, sir.” Peter knew his man- 
ners and, besides, he knew Abe set store by good manners. 

“Taffy pull?” Abe’s voice was wistful. 

“Johnnycake.” As Peter said it, he gave a little hop of pure happiness. It 
wasn’t every day the Johnson family had johnnycake. 

“Hmmm, johnnycake,” Abe licked his lips. “It’s been quite a spell since I 
had johnnycake.” (Continued on page 85) 
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STORIES FOR KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY GRADES 
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QOyoiariy Solomon Squirrel would never 
have been awake at this time of year, for it was 
only the middle of February. But the sun was 
shining so warmly on the old hollow tree that it 
woke him up. And whenever Solomon was 
awake he was hungry. There were plenty of nuts 
stored in his hollow-tree home but Solomon 
thought that it would be nice to hunt for some- 
thing different. Nuts are fine but they do get a 
little tiresome. 

“I think I’ll go over to the homes of the peo- 
ple,” said Solomon to himself. “There’s always 
something exciting around there.” By this time 
he was wide-awake and as frisky as though it 
were the middle of July. Under the maple tree 
he found a peanut that someone had dropped. 
My, but it tasted good! He snatched a piece of 
bread from the birds’ feeding tray near the 
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brown house. Sammy Jaybird saw him and 
screeched, “Thief, thief!” Solomon pretended 
not to hear him. After all, don’t you suppose the 
food was put out for squirrels as well as for 
birds? Solomon liked to think so. 

Solomon hurried over to the big white house. 
He wanted to see what his friends, the children, 
were doing. Now Solomon was a very curious 
little animal. He was curious about everything 
that he could see, hear, taste, or smell. Most of 
anything he was curious about people. He liked 
to watch what they did, and he could even un- 
derstand some of their queer talk. He especially 
liked the three children who lived in the big 
white house. The two big ones were Betty and 
Bobby. They called the little one Johnny. The 
children knew and liked Solomon. In fact, it was 
Betty who had given (Continued on page 82) 
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A LOOSE TOOTH 


I had a loose tooth, 

A loose first tooth. 

I jiggled it, wiggled it, 
Higgledy-piggled it. 
Did it come out? 

Oh, no! Oh, no! 

Did it come out? 

Oh, no! 


I tied a string 

To my tooth and a door. 

I slammed it and whammed it, 
Lambedy-bambed it. 

Did it come out? 

Oh, no! Oh, no! 

Did it come out? 

Oh, no! 


While I was eating 
Soft mashed potatoes, 
Squishilly-squashilly, 
Wishilly-washilly, 
THEN it came out! 
Oh, ho! Oh, ho! 

Then it came out. 


The platypus, 
Broad-billed and furred, 
Looks partly beast 
And partly bird. 


The platypus 

Is hatched from eggs 
But runs around 

Upon four legs. 


Although his bill 
Is like a duck’s, 

He has no quacks 
And has no clucks. 


He has no feathers 
Or wings. Instead, 
He’s covered with fur 
From tail to head. 


With four webbed feet 
The platypus 
Looks very much 
Mixed up to us. 
—ILO ORLEANS 


ere | Eebrvary 


CAT IN TREE 


Cat’s in the tree 

And he can’t get down. 
Folks come to see 
From all over town. 


People bring hooks, 

And a man gets a rope; 
Cat sits and looks; 

But there’s not much hope. 


Firemen report— 

Now the ladders rise. 
Ladders are short. 

Hear the poor cat’s cries! 


Effort all ends. 

Will the pussy freeze? 

Pussy descends 

With the greatest ease. 
—GEORGE L. KRESS 





Oh, ho! 
—MARIE-JEANNE DUHAMEL 


ZIPPER FIXER 


I had a little zipper 

That would zip both to and fro. 
It ran up and down my jacket— 
Then one day it wouldn’t go! 


A zipper is a dandy 

When it’s working as it should, 
But when it won’t go up and down 
It’s not a bit of good. 


“Cheer up, my boy,” said Daddy, 
“And I’ll see what I can do.” 
Then he made my zipper zip 
Again as good as new. 

—MABEL WATTS 


DOWN IN THE SOUTH 


Down it the South, where the wild geese go 
When the North is windy and drifted with 
snow, 

There is a tree—now wouldn’t you know— 

That grows on an ar-chi-pel-a-go. 

It is called a winder-wander tree. 

It bears a fruit that looks like a pea. 

It bears it high, it bears it low, 

This tree on the ar-chi-pel-a-go. 

If taking a bite you quickly think 

Of marshmallows white or yellow or pink, 

That’s what you taste, and when you chew 

It’s candy the tree has given you. 

But should you want a chocolate bar, 

Or quince preserves that come in a jar, 

Just think of them, and they will be 

What you get from the winder-wander tree. 

Tonight when I fall asleep, I will go 

To that southern ar-chi-pel-a-go 

And eat from the winder-wander tree. 

Now wouldn’t you like to go with me? 
—ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 


SALUTE TO A SOLDIER 


W ashington, we call him George, 
Imost starved at Valley Forge; 
hared the hardships and the fame, 
olding fast till victory came. 
n our hearts he’ll always live, 
ever fail to serve and give. 
reat in war and great in peace, 
alk of him will never cease. 
n from task to task he went, 
amed as our first president. 

—DON MARSHALL “ 


ZOwQz"Tep 


BILLY BANG BANG 


Billy Bang Bang slammed the door 
And dropped his best coat on the floor. 
His mother said, “It’s such a shame 
That Bang Bang has to be your name. 


“Now change your clothes and let me see 
Just how careful you can be.” 

But Billy Bang Bang didn’t care. 

He threw his clothes just everywhere. 


And when Billy opened up a drawer, 
BANG it fell right on the floor. 
When he went to play outside 

He left the door open wide. 


When Billy finished with his play 
And had to put his toys away, 

He threw them on the shelf, but then 
BANG they fell right down again. 


When it was time for him to eat 
Billy wasn’t very neat. 

He liked to reach instead of pass 
And BANG would go his water glass. 


Everywhere it was the same. 
Bang Bang was Billy’s name. 
I’m glad I’m not a Bang Bang too. 
I’m careful with the things I do. 
—EDNA BEVAN 


THE MAILMAN 


Up the street and down the street, 
Across the street and back, 
I see the mailman daily walk 
With letters in his pack. 
—JANE W. KROWS 


OUR MOTTO 


It isn’t in the records of the history of our 
nation 

That any of its leaders had a doubt of its 
creation. 

They fought for it, they died for it, and, in 
their stubborn way, 

They stuck to what they thought was right, 
and gravely had their say. 


Now since we are united, it is up to us to 
strive 

With all our might and main to help keep 
our liberty alive. 

We'll work for it, we’ll fight for it, we’ll die 
if die we must, 

And as those leaders did of old, we'll say, 
“In God we trust.” 


We'll stamp it on our currency and impress 
it on the heart 

And trust in God to do His will while we all 
do our part. 

Because our ancestors had faith and built for 
liberty, 

It’s up to us to keep it, and teach others to 
be free . 


——MABEL F. HILL 


USE “A Loose Tooth” for a chcral reading on a Dental Health 

Week program. Did you read the factual story about the platypus 

in our January issue? Pets, gerttontery cats, are yor papi in = 

article = cont teeth’, Basesperten . Lon gl a 

zipper troubles, “Zipper Fixer. a 
on Marshall's acrost p. about | Ben y= a last — 


Son? Gene woe le bee tae bo toe Ge 
ree.” it you? “Bi is 7 a4 
choral poem. Be sure everyone nat with, motions ‘and sound 


effects. Kindergarteners —_— find “The Mailman” appropriate 
for February, ae teachers will teve various uses 
for the patriotic and pontenal “Our Motto.” 
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Postman Postman 


Words and Musgie by Marian Drury 
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1, Post - man, post - man, dressed in blue, Ev- ’ry - one is fond of you; Bring-ing books and glad sur - pris - es, 
2. Post-man, post-man, look and see, Have you some - thing there oe r May-be there’s an | - mail ae | 
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Litt]e George Washington 


Traditional Edited and Arranged by Margaret Wallert 


Who took a hatch-et out one day? 'Lit- tle George Wash-ing-ton. Who chopped the cher -ry tree in play? Lit- tle George Wash - ing - 
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Who was it stood for truth and right? Whowas it triedto be po- lite? Who was a lead-er of strength and might? Lit- tle 
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George 











Wash - ing - ton. Chop! Chop! Chop! Chop! Hear the hatch - ets ring. Chop! Chop! Chup! Chop! How we love to sing. 
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Betold by 
Beth Robertgon 


A Scottish Version of ‘Cinderella 
that all Grades Will Enjoy 


O NCE in the old days there lived a gentleman farmer who had 
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two daughters. The elder was ill-natured, lazy, and exceeding- 
ly plain. But the younger was a bonnie lassie and good. How- 
ever, the elder daughter had a way of getting around her fa- 
ther and mother and she was always the favorite with them, 
while the youngest was badly treated in every way. 

Each day the good lassie was sent into the glen to herd the 
cows, and there she must remain all day long in fair weather or 
bad, with only a stale bit of a bannock or a cold potato to eat 
and naught to drink but the cold water from the burn (stream). 
And when she returned home each evening, all she got was a 
little porridge and whey while the rest of the family dined in 
plenty. 

Now it happened that among the cattle was a fine red calf 
with kind gentle eyes, and one day it said to the lassie, “This 
unseemly thing has gone on too long. Toss the cold tatie to the 
doggie and come with me.” 

So, quite pleased and curious, the lassie followed the red calf. 
He led her into a nearby wood, and soon they came to a dear 
wee house with bluebells and maypinks growing by the door 
and the peat smoke curling from the lum. (In Scotland a lum is 
a chimney, my dearies. ) 

When they entered the open door they saw a table spread 
with a white cloth, and upon it every good thing to eat that 
one could desire. No person was to be seen, and the red calf 
said, “Sit down, kind lassie, and eat your dinner.” So they had 
a wonderful feast. 

Every day after that, the red calf took the young lassie to the 
pretty little cottage in the wood, and every day they dined on 
the finest and most delicious dainties. The lassie’s cheeks grew 
pinker and pinker, and her eyes brighter and brighter. All who 
saw her remarked on her beauty, and praised her for her happy 
disposition and her gentle way. That, as you may well imagine, 
displeased the ugly and selfish sister very much. Nor was it 
pleasing to the unnatural father and mother. They had expect- 
ed that the harsh treatment and poor food would rob the young 
lassie of her beauty, but instead she was growing bonnier every 
day. They began to suspect that something was amiss, so in se- 
cret they watched her. Soon they saw the red calf lead her away 
to the wood—and, following, they saw all that happened. 

They were very angry, and declared the red calf was be- 
witched and must be put to death. The lassie had learned to 
love her animal friend very dearly and she was broken-hearted 
to think he must die for his great kindness to her. She could do 
nothing but greet (weep), but her parents and cruel sister still 
insisted the red calf must be killed. 

Still weeping, the young lassie went to bed. Her room was 
the poorest, a mere cubbyhole next to the byre. Through a 
knothole in the wall she could see the cattle at rest. (Perhaps 
it should be explained that oldtime farmhouses often had a sort 
of shedroom built onto the back as a shelter for the cows, and in 
Scotland this shelter was called a byre.) 


The lassie now saw that the red calf was not 
asleep but was walking around the byre. Soon he 
discovered the knothole, and through this he spoke 
to her, telling her not to weep but to slip outside. 

She lost no time in obeying, not even stopping to 
wrap her tartan shawl about her. 

“Climb onto my back,” said the red calf. And soon 
they were hurrying away across the glen. The night 
was so cool, the lassie shivered without her shawl. When they 
came to a little burn where grew many rushes (they were called 
rashen) they stopped and pulled up armloads of them and 
wove them into a fine coatie for the lassie. She wrapped it 
about her and was quite warm. So fine and strange was the 
warm green coat of rushes that the red calf named the lassie 
“Rashen Coatie” and thereafter always called her by that name. 

On and on they traveled until they came to the palace of the 
king. They knocked at the door and asked if a servant was 
needed. The king’s housekeeper said it was most fortunate that 
they came, for she was just needing a kitchen lassie to help with 
the baking and could put her to work at once. 

“And will you take my friend, Red Calf, also?” asked the las- 
sie. “I promise you he will make no trouble at all, for he is 
very kind and well behaved.” To this the friendly housekeeper 
agreed. So Rashen Coatie and the red calf found a good home, 
and all in the king’s household were pleased with her work. 

The days passed and Yule came. Everybody was going to the 
kirk (church) on Yule Day morning. Rashen Coatie was to 
stay at home and make the Christmas dinner. After the king 
and the queen and all the household had left, the red calf asked 
Rashen Coatie if she would like to go, too. She said that she 
had no clothes fit to wear to the kirk, and besides she had to 
stay at home and prepare the dinner. 

“The clothes I shall fetch for you in an instant,” said the red 
calf. “And as for the dinner, it is well begun and I shall finish 
it myself.” With that he hurried away, and in a few moments 
came back with a grand dress of velvet and satin, a hat with 
plumes, and a most beautiful pair of tiny doeskin slippers 
trimmed with jewels and fur. Everything fitted the lassie to 
perfection, and when she was dressed she looked like a princess. 

So she went to the kirk in a fine carriage that she found wait- 
ing. All wondered who the bonnie lady could be. As soon as 
the young prince saw her he fell completely in love with her, 
and vowed that he would make her acquaintance before she 
left the kirk. But Rashen Coatie slipped out during the singing 
of a psalm, as she knew she must change her dress and see that 
the dinner was in readiness before the king and his household 
returned. 

When the prince, who had never taken his eyes off her, saw 
that she was leaving, he too started for the door. But she dart- 
ed past him, and in her haste lost one of her shoes. The prince 
ran to pick it up, and while he was gazing at it in admiration 
and wonder, Rashen Coatie escaped. Continued on page 84) 
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STORIES FOR MIDDLE GRADES 





Washington's Little General  smsaran 


76 


Satensa opened her eyes and lay quietly for a moment in the soft 
feather mattress. Then suddenly she remembered and jumped to the 
floor. 

Today was the day! How could she forget even for a second! To- 
day was the day she would see General George Washington. 

It was May, 1776, and Isobelle was ten years old. She lived with 
her mother and father on a farm near Philadelphia. She had four 
brothers but they were at war fighting for the independence of the 
thirteen small colonies. 

Isobelle was too young to understand much about the war but she 
had listened to her father and the neighbors talking around the fire- 
side. She had heard about the sharpshooting Minute Men from 
Massachusetts and the battle at the bridge in Concord. Shortly after- 
wards, her four brothers had left to fight with the new army. 

In ordinary times Isobelle would have spent her days playing with 
her wooden dolls. She would have had simple duties about the house, 
wiping cups for her mother or sweeping off the hearth. But with her 
brothers away, Isobelle had to do all that she could to help her father 
about the farm. 

She learned how to weed in the garden and how to feed the chick- 
ens and cows. She learned how to prepare simple meals so her 
mother could help in the fields. 

How proud Isobelle’s parents were! 

“You are helping General Washington in your own way,” Isobelle’s 
mother told her. “Every time you wash the dishes and leave me free 
to sew for the soldiers, you are helping to win a battle. 

“Every time you feed the chickens and the cow, you are putting 
food in the mouths of the hungry boys on the battlefield.” 

“Your mother is right,” said Isobelle’s father. “You are one of 
Washington’s little generals!” 

And Isobelle would tug even harder at a stubborn weed. 


As the months rolled by, Isobelle dreamed that one day she would 
see General Washington and tell him what she had done to help 
win the war. It would happen in Philadelphia, of course. 

“I will wear my blue plaid dress with three embroidered petticoats 
and my best slippers,” she whispered to herself. “I shall have Mother 
put up my hair in rag curlers so I can have long ringlets under my 
bonnet. I shall make a deep curtsy and say to him, ‘I am Isobelle 
Smith. Four of my brothers are fighting with your army. I am only 
a little girl and too small to be of much help, but I have done what I 
could for our fight for Independence.’ Then General Washington 
will pat me on the head and say, ‘Isobelle Smith, you are my little 
general.’ ” 

Then, one wonderful day, her mother said, “I have news, dear. 
Word has come that General Washington is visiting Philadelphia. 
There will be a large meeting of delegates from all the colonies and 
General Washington will be there. Perhaps we could drive in and 
watch him ride through the streets.” 

Isobelle could hardly get her breath. “Oh, Mother! Really?” 

Her mother was anxious not to build up Isobelle’s hopes. “There 
will be a tremendous crowd and we shall be lucky to get just a tiny 
peek. But if he comes, we will go.” 

Isobelle danced about with happiness. The hours and days had 
just seemed to drag by, but at last, here was the day! 

She scurried down the stairs, her feet scarcely touching the steps. 
She dashed into the kitchen, a joyous song on her lips. 

Although it was barely daylight, breakfast was ready and her father 
was seated at the table. He glanced up as she danced in singing. 
Then she noticed her parents were not smiling as usual. 

Isobelle stopped still. She looked from one sad face to the other. 

“What’s the matter?” she asked. “Aren’t we going to Phila- 
delphia?” (Continued on page 83) 


almmy and the Town Christening 
Eunice Cassidy Hendryx 


S ssn POTTER whacked viciously at the tough burdock growing 
in the garden. The rough hoe handle was putting a blister on his 
hands and the hot August sun was baking his back. If only Uncle 
Ben hadn’t sent for Pa to help with his new mill on the Sangamon! 
Sammy and Pa would now be on their way to one of the biggest af- 
fairs in central Illinois in many a day. Pa said the year 1853 would 
go down in history. Lots in a section of land along the Railroad were 
being auctioned off and a new town near Postville was going to be 
christened. 

For weeks Sammy had planned on going. But here he was whack- 
ing at weeds when every man and boy for miles around was on the 
way to Postville. It wasn’t just the excitement of the auction and 
christening that Sammy was going to miss, it was the thrill of seeing 
the railroad train. Sometimes on clear nights he could even hear the 
whistle of the engine. 

The more Sammy thought about what he was missing, the harder 
he worked. Just then he heard his mother call. He threw down the 
hoe and ran to the cabin. 

Peter Logan’s chestnut mare was tied near the well. She stood 
pawing the ground with her right forefoot. 

“Mrs. Logan is here and she’s had a scare,” his mother explained. 

Sammy soon found what had happened. The mare had shied at 
something and had dashed up the steep bank of the creek instead of 
staying on the ford. 

Sammy patted the mare gently on the neck, rubbing his hand slow- 
ly over her shoulders and down her legs. She didn’t wince or draw 
away but seemed to be keeping one forefoot off the ground. Sammy 
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took firm hold of the fetlock and lifted her foot. He saw a small stone 
stuck in the front of Bonny’s hoof and pried it loose. 

Mrs. Logan was delighted that nothing serious had happened to 
the mare, but she was too upset to go on. 

“Peter will be put out if I don’t get this note to Mr. Lincoln.” 

“Mr. Lincoln!” Sammy exclaimed. 

“Yes, indeed! Peter is down with the ague but he wants some ad- 
vice about buying a lot in this new city Mr. Lincoln is going to 
christen. I wish you were big enough to take Peter’s note for me,” 
she said hopefully. 

Sammy drew himself up as straight as a stick. “I am big enough, 
but I promised to hoe the garden.” 

“Pa wouldn’t hesitate to help a sick neighbor,” his mother said, 
“and it will be a treat for Sammy.” 

Sammy could scarcely believe this was happening to him. With 
Peter Logan’s note tucked safely inside his blouse and a lunch tied to 
the saddle, he set off. Every mile took him closer to the exciting 
affair. 

He was hot, tired, and hungry when he came in sight of the scat- 
tered houses of Postville. Riding nearer he saw a crowd gathered 
near some piles of lumber. A man standing on one pile called out, 
“Sold to Aaron Armstrong.” The auction was on. 

Sammy practically fell out of the saddle. He threw Bonny’s reins 
over a hitching post and started off on arun. The shrill whistle of a 
shiny engine chugging up the hill made him stop in his tracks. It even 
stopped the sale. No one could shout above the noise of the train 
and no sale could ever be as interesting to (Continued on page 84) 
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Bertha Newhoff 


John Jacob Mickley’s story was as much part of his town’s Fourth of July 
celebration as the -ockets, the Roman candles, and the reading of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Each year he told it to all the girls and boys. Let’s pre- 
tend we're listening. 


I; WASN’T called the Liberty Bell when I was a lad. In 1777 it was the 
State House Bell. We knew all the bells in Philadelphia were to be re- 
moved if General Howe crossed the Delaware. After the Battle of Brandy- 
wine word came, “Go for the bells.” 

My father and many of our neighbors had been going to Philadelphia 
often that summer to bring back the sick and the women and children. 

They knew that city almost as well as our own Allentown, called North- 
ampton, then. Everyone wanted to go for the 
bells, but there were tasks to be done nearer 
home. The men drew lots, and my father won. 

I begged to go with him. I was only eleven, 
but I yearned to do something for my country. 
Pa said he dared not take me on such a danger- 
ous mission. 

I watched him fill the wagon with big bags of 
manure. Then he hitched up our four fastest 
horses. While he told my mother and my sister 
Sarah good-by, I slipped into the wagon and 


Mission: Liberey Bel] 


UPPER-GRADE STORIES 


General of the Colonial Army. He ordered us 
to the State House. 

All Philadelphia’s bells were important, but 
the State House Bell meant most to me. I say 
bell because until that night I hadn’t heard of 
the second. I knew only of the one ordered in 
1751 to celebrate the Jubilee of William Penn’s 
“Frame of Government” which gave all men, 
Catholic, Jew, and Protestant, red man and 
white, equal protection under law. The bell had 
cracked when tested, so another bell was or- 
dered. But before it came from England, the 
first was recast and hung in the State House in 
1753. The duplicate was hung another place 
in the building a year later. 

At first the State House Bell belonged to Penn- 
sylvania. It became the nation’s bell after July, 
1776. Everyone in the Colonies knew about its 
inscription from the twenty-fifth chapter of 
Leviticus. Those words, “Proclaim liberty 
throughout the land to all the inhabitants 
thereof,” seemed like a prophecy then. Our bell 
had become a symbol of everything we were 
fighting for. 

The State House Bell was carefully placed in 
our wagon. I hated to see the manure emptied 
over it, but I knew it had to be covered. 

Then I saw a wagon nearby with a bell just 
like ours. It had no covering. “Everyone will 
see it,’ I warned. As we drove away behind the other wagon, Pa told 
me about the duplicate bell. 

“Only a few people know there are two bells,” he said. “If the British 
believe that bell is drowned in the Delaware River, where it is now being 
taken, they will not search for our bell.” 

We were nearing Bethlehem about dawn when British soldiers stopped 
us. I was afraid. Not for Pa or myself. For the bell. They asked ques- 
tions and looked in the back of the wagon. But nobody put his hands into 
the manure to see what it covered. We were allowed to go on. 

Early in the morning just as we drove up before the houses of the Mo- 
ravian Brethren in Bethlehem, a wheel came off (Continued on page 83) 


Martha's Broken Heart 


Dorcas Pfuntner 





hid among the bags. 

It was hard to stay hidden once we got going. 
Whenever we went downhill, the heavy bags fell 
against me. Often |! thought I couldn’t stay 
hidden a second longer. I knew if Pa found me 
before we reached Bethlehem, where he had 
friends, I’d never get to Philadelphia. We were 
about five miles beyond Bethlehem when I stood 
up, groaning. 

Never have I seen such fear as was on Pa’s 
face when he turned around. “Johnny,” he 
cried, relieved. He didn’t scold me for disobey- 
ing. I guess he thought I’d been punished 
enough by the bags. 

It was dusk when we reached the city. We 
went right to Mr. Hoppes, the Quartermaster 


P nancase MARTHA was sitting in the garden. There was a frown on her face and 
she seemed to be deep in thought—so much so that she didn’t even notice when her 
friend Nige dropped down from the garden wall, bouncing a ball. 

Nige was the son of the royal potter. He had been Martha’s playmate since they 
were little children. Now he surveyed his friend with amusement. 

“Her Serene Highness, the Princess Martha, seems to be deep in thought,” he said. 

“Oh, Nige, it’s terrible,” said Martha. “Sometimes I wish I wasn’t a princess and 
that I was just like any other girl in the world.” 

“If wishes were horses, beggars would ride,” mocked Nige. Then he looked at his 
friend more seriously. “What's the matter now?” 

“T was just thinking about my father,” said the princess. 

“Oh, that’s right. He left this morning to go to Capidonia where our armies are 
fighting with Argerwagus,” recalled Nige. “Well, don’t worry about that; our king 
always leads his men to victory.” 

“That isn’t what disturbs me,” said the princess. “He was pretty disappointed 
with me, and I didn’t make things right before he went.” (Continued on page 91) 
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The Marines Hymn 


EDITED AND ARRANGED BY ELVA S. DANIELS 
















Try this for an all-school oe 
assembly. The second grade ingle Sviekd 
might play the rhythm parts, 


the third the song flutes, “ait 
and a few fourth- and fifth- Melle ond 
graders the autoharps. The 

sixth grade plus remaining Cymbals 


fourth- and fifth-graders could 
sing the words. Even the 
kindergarten and first grade 
could sing the first verse. 
Each part could be rehearsed 
during that class's own music 
period so only one full re- 
hearsal would be needed. 

The singing and the rhythm- 
band parts do not go well to- 
gether, so try the following: 
Sing the first verse with 
autoharps, the second with 
flutes, the third with just hal 
piano. Then play a fourth Jingle Sticks 
time with all instruments and 
no singing. 
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1. From the halls of Mon-te - zu- ma To the shores of 
2. Our flag’s un-furl’d to ev-’ry breeze From dawn to 
3. Here’s healthto you and to our Corps Which we are 
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e fight our coun -try’s bat - tle In the air, on land and sea; 
set - ting sun; We have fought in’ ev- ‘ry clime and place Where we couldtake a gun; 
proud to serve; In many a_ strife we’ve fought for life And _nev-er lost our nerve; 
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First to fight for right and free - dom And to keep our hon- or clean; 
In the snow of far off north-ern lands And in sun- ny trop - ic scenes; 


If the Ar- my the 


is vy Ev-er look on Heavy - en’s scenes; 
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We are proud to claim the ti - tl OfU- nit- ed States Ma- rine. 
You will find us al - ways on the joh The U- nit- ed States Ma- rines. 
They will find the streets are guard - ed By U- nit- ed States Ma- rines. 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


The American Dairy Association and the 


Cereal Institute jointly proclaim 


THE 4TH ANNUAL SPRING 
CEREAL AND MILK FESTIVAL 





A GREAT FOOD TEAM / 


= 


"BREAKFAST CEREALS ARE ‘l 





IMPORTANT MILK CARRIERS 





you NEVER OUTGROW 
YOUR NEED FOR 
CEREALS AND 





MORE MILK {S USED 
WITH BREAKFAST 
CEREALS THAN WITH 
ANY OTHER SINGLE FOOD/ 
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You are invited to cooperate with this Fourth Annual Spring Cereal and Milk Festival this 
April. There are few foods that can better the nutritional composition of the cereal and milk 
serving at such low cost. Use coupon or write for free graded teaching unit. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc., 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 
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ABSOLUTELY FREE 
SAMPLE MATERIAL 


I. FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


‘“‘Story of a Loaf of Bread’’ from wheat field to grocery store—done in simple line- 
drawing pictures that may be colored. 
Includes seat work in reading and arithmetic. 
Includes a weekly chart for checking breakfasts. 
Also gives suggestions for correlating activities. 

‘“‘A Trip with Baker Bill’ —Study unit on Cup Cakes. Includes a teacher’s outline 
and a children’s reader showing youngsters visiting Cocoa Land, 
a large farm, a sugar field, a wheat field, etc. 


2. FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


Complete Teachi 


Unit on Enriched Bread contains— 


1 Reader—Bread—To Help Build Strong Bodies 


2 Charts— Wheat Chart, 


hildren’s Food Chart 


Background Information for Teachers as well as suggestions 


for use of material. 


MAIL TODAY 


CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY, INC., Home Economics Dept., 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York. 


Please send me your free sample material for: 


(CHECK ONE) 
PRIMARY GRADES > 


Name (Please Print) 


1. STORY OF A LOAF OF BREAD [| 


2. ATRIP WITH BAKER BILL | | 





School Addr 








| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: INTERMEDIATE GRADES > TEACHING UNIT ON ENRICHED BREAD [| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











Musical Multiplication Records 


Now let your class have fun drilling on the tables 
from Twos through Twelves 


Now, for the first time, the Multiplica- 
tion Tables have been set to music and 
put on records! With these new Bremner 
Multiplication Records you can make 
multiplication a game. And give your 
class a welcome change from monoto- 
nous routine drill. 


Each table—from the Twos through the 
Twelves—-has its own distinctive tune 
and catchy jingle. Fife, drums and clari- 
net lead the drill in a gay, spirited tempo. 
Because children habitually memorize 
the records they play they quickly mas- 
ter the multiplication tables with these 
new records. Slow students can be 
brought up to class level by playing the 
records for themselves. 


The set of Bremner Multiplication Rec- 
ords consists of five 45 RPM double- 
faced records—one table on each side. 
There is a musical quiz game for each 
table. Everyone in the class will have 
fun trying to “beat the man on the rec- 
ord” in the quiz, 


en rite INSTRUCTOR, 


Bremner Multiplication Records are 
available only by mail—cannot be pur- 
chased in any store. You take no risk. If 
not delighted after five days trial, re- 
turn them for full refund. Complete set 
of five 45 RPM double-faced records 
only $9.95. 


BREMNER MULTIPLICATION RECORDS 
WILMETTE E23, ILLINOIS 
Please send me a set of five 45 RPM Multipli 
cation Table Records. I understand if I am not 
delighted with this new way of teaching tables 
by setting them to music, I can return the 
records within five days for full refund. 


0 $9.95 enclosed. You pay postage. 


© $1.00 enclosed. Send C.0.D. for balance 
plus postage. 


© School purchase order enclosed, 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


SCHOOL ... 


CITY . ZONE STATE 


See eee eee ee eee eee eee ae al 


(See e eee eee eee ee eee eee 
ewenwn reer ewww ewe eee eee 
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The Whole Tooth 
(Continued from page 69) 


p.A.—Oh, no, not yet! We have one 
more piece of evidence. Bring in the 
next witness. 

(Tooth enters and goes to the wit- 
ness stand.) 

BAILIFF—Do you promise to save the 
tooth, the whole tooth, and nothing but 
the tooth? 

tTootH—I tried my best, pal. 

p.A.—Tell your name and your story 
to the court, please. 

toorH—My name? I’m Bi Cuspid. 
Everybody knows me, and that joker 
over there (indicates Ken) knows me, 
best of all. I used to belong to him. 

(Murmurs of shock in audience.) 

jyupce—Please explain your last re- 
mark, 

tootH—Sure, Your Honor, I'll be 
glad to. Like I say, I used to belong 
to Ken Careless. I say I “used to be- 
long to him,” ‘cause you can see I’m 
rid of him now. He didn’t take care 
of me, Your Honor, and they had to 
pull me. I wanted to scream at him 
to use a toothbrush, but he never did. 
Not once did he brush me, not once. 

jupce—Extraordinary! 

TOoTH—It sure is. If he had brushed 
me I wouldn’t be out here in the cold 
away from all my old friends. By the 
way, Your Honor, may I ask you some- 
thing kinda personal? 

jyupce—Personal? (Clears throat.) 
Well, come up here to the bench. 
(Tooth rises and confers in whispers 
with the Judge.) All right; it’s highly 
irregular, but the court agrees. 

TooTH—Thanks, Judge. (Goes over 
to where Ken is seated. He stares at 
Ken for a second and then speaks to 
him sternly.) I shouldn’t even talk to 
you after what you did to me. Open 
your mouth. (Ken keeps his mouth open 
until the conclusion of T ooth’s speech.) 
Hello, fellas and girls. I sure miss you 
all. How are things? Listen, Canine, 
you’ve got a hole right in your side. 
Hasn’t this boy learned anything? If 
he doesn’t smarten up soon and take 
care of you, you'll be out here with 
me collecting your unemployment in- 
surance. So long. (Waves at Ken’s 
teeth and returns to the witness stand.) 

p.A.—What was that all about? 

tootH—The Judge gave me his per- 
mission to visit with my old friends. 
I used to work with those guys trapped 
in there. I had a nice job. Nothing 
fancy, you know, but good, steady work 
with good company. We got a little 
too much bubble gum, candy, cake, 
and soda, and not enough of the 
things we needed, but it wasn’t too 
bad. And then one day, that man over 
there (points to Dr. Savem) put his 
cold tools all over me and the first 
thing I knew, I was on the outside 
looking in. That reminds me, I’ve got 
to get back to Dr. Savem’s display case. 
May I be excused now? 

p.A.—Yes, surely, you may go. Id 
like to thank you for your cooperation. 

TooTH—It was nothing. Forget it. 
(Leaves the stand.) 

p.A. (to Judge)—Your Honor, this 
concludes the case against Ken Care- 
less. We have shown beyond the shad- 
ow of a reasonable doubt that he has 
been guilty as charged of extreme neg- 
lect and cruelty to his teeth. We de- 
mand the full penalty of the law for 
this offender so that he will be an ex- 
ample to other children. 

KEN—Let me go, please let me go. I 
promise to be a good boy. I'll take 
care of my teeth. I learned my lesson. 

p.A.—Your Honor, may I have a 
word with you? 

jupce—Step up to the bench. (He 
converses in whispers with D.A. while 
Ken continues to protest his reforma- 
tion.) All right. Ken Careless, the 
court is almost, but not quite, con- 


vinced that you are truly sorry for 
your past sins. We have therefore de- 
cided to put you to the test. Are you 
willing to go through with this? 

KEN—Yes, oh yes, I am. Please test 
me. I'll be good. 

jupce—Very well. Name six foods 
you should eat or drink regularly. 

KEN—Fresh fruit, vegetables, lean 
red meat, whole-grain cereals, and 
milk, 

jupce—And— 

KEN—And more milk. 

yupce—Good. Whom should you 
visit twice a year, even though nothing 
may seem to be wrong? 

KEN—That’s easy. Good old Doc 
Savem, my dentist. 

jyupce—Fine. And where should you 
spend your waking hours? 

KEN—When I’m not in school I 
should be out in the fresh air and 
sunshine. 

jupcE—So far, so good. Now, what 
equipment do you need to help you 
care for your teeth? 

KEN—Well, a toothbrush is the main 
thing, I guess. 

TOOTHBRUSH (enters, rushes up to 
Ken, and embraces him)—Oh, Ken, 
you don’t know how glad I am to see 
you! I was afraid you had forgotten 
me. Now I'll show you how to keep 





Brushing Teeth 


Marion Wathen Fox 


Up and down! Down and up! 
Make thé toothbrush go. 

That’s the way to have clean teeth 
Shining in a row. 


Don’t forget to brush the back— 
Top and bottom row! 

Up and down! Down and up! 
Make the toothbrush go. 





your teeth healthy. I have a little song 

that contains some good advice about 

your teeth. Listen carefully, and if 

you do everything the song tells you, 

you'll never have to go through a trial 

like this again. (To the others in the 

courtroom.) Will you please join in 

with me in the singing of this song? 

It’s called “Dental Health Week.” 

(The entire cast of the play, using 

various soloists and/or choruses, sings 

the following words to the tune of 

“Love and Marriage”—1955 sheet 

music and records.) 

Dental Health Week, Dental Health 
Week, 

Time to check up while you’re still at 

your peak, 

Take preventive measures and your 

White teeth will be your treasure. 

Use your toothbrush, use your tooth- 
brush, 

That’s the best way to avoid a gold- 
rush. 

Brush the short and tall ones, 

Or else you will be wearing false ones. 

See your dentist, see your dentist, 

He’s the helpful man who can prevent 
this. 

Visit him twice yearly 

Or your neglect will cost you dearly. 

(Repeat the above four verses of the 

first chorus and then add the follow- 

ing ending to the song.) 

Care and dict, care and diet, 

Go together like a plane and pilot. 

This I tell you brother, 

You get one set, that’s ali you get, 

If you want more, you buy another. 

Use your toothbrush, 

Or you'll eat mush, 

Exactly like your old grandmo-o-o- 
ther. 
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My 


First-Graders 


WRITE 
ORIGINAL 
STORIES 


A° SOON as my first-graders are 
able to write individual letters 
and words without supervision, we 
begin working toward the goal of 
writing original stories. We take 
some incident which has tickled 
their fancy, and we write a story 
together on chart paper. I try to 
make the story complete in itself, 
but always, even in the first one, 
the way is left open for subsequent 
individual ideas. I say, “Now if you 
want to put something else in the 
story, you go ahead and write it 
here,” indicating the next line. 

These first stories enable me to 
do further planning for the future. 
Generally speaking, the class divides 
itself into three groups. The chil- 
dren who are able to add a more 
or less complete thought are what I 
will call the A group. The ones 
who want very much to add to the 
story, but who write a jumble of 
disconnected words (many times 
taken from the book, and from any 
page they happen to turn to) I will 
call the B group. The C group are 
the ones who, due to immaturity or 
a slower rate of learning, are at 
that time uninterested in the proj- 
ect, or are still bogged down in the 
intricacies of writing itself. 

Perhaps I should explain here 
that to us the word “story” can 
mean anything from a word or two 
to a. full page, just as long as the 
child feels that it is his own idea. 
I explain this to the parents and 
enlist their aid. Parental pride in a 
child’s work will spur him on$ while 
a little ill-timed teasing can put a 
damper on his efforts. The chil- 
dren’s stories are read aloud in class, 
put on display at PTA time, and 
usually end by being pinned up at 
home in a place of honor. Much is 
accomplished through the use of 
positive statements, for example, 
“Don’t you like the way Margaret 
put something in the story that we 
didn’t even talk about?” 

As time goes on, I need to do less 
and less suggesting for the A group, 
so I usually wait until after they get 
started before I help the B group. 
We talk softly about a story title, 
what we might put into the story, 
and so on. Only the ones who want 
to, talk it over, just as only those 
who want to, need to write a story 
at all—but they all do; they love it! 

Quite soon we start learning to 
spell the words they will need most 
for their stories. They help me 
choose the words, because they 
have learned from experience that 
they can get much more written if 
they don’t have to stop to get help 
with the writing of each word. 

Before they begin to write a sto- 
ry, I usually put on the board a 
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Teacher, First Grade, 
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few of the words which I know will 
be needed. Of course, I have no 
way of telling what all the words 
will be, so the children must have 
other ways of helping themselves. 
On the book shelf I have all the 
beginning dictionaries that I have 
been able to find. The word lists 
from our basic readers are put on 
chart paper and hung all together 
with the latest one on top. 

If the child can’t find the word, 
he can come to me and whisper the 
word he needs and I write it on a 
small piece of paper. I keep col- 
ored pads and pencils on the chalk 
tray so that there is almost always 
(?) one right at hand. 

If the child wishes, he can write 
the beginning sound and then leave 
a space, and we put the word in 
later (usually when he reads it to 
the class). 

A hardy few prefer to write the 
whole story alone. In this case, they 
usually spell the word phonetically 
and later I write the correct spell- 
ing above the word. I love this one 
that Anita wrote: “The Dutch 
children have wodn shos which 
made a lot of noys. They go clup 
clup on the flor.” 

To illustrate the extent to which 
the C group progresses, I will cite 
a couplet which I wrote on the 
board late in the spring: 

When you want to cross the street 

Use your head and then your feet. 

Because— 

We talked about the meaning for 
a few minutes (they enjoyed the 
idea of using your “head’’), and 
then they were ready to begin. I 
said that if they didn’t want to 
make a story of their own at the 
end, they of course would not write 
down the word “Because.” Writing 
the word “Because” would mean 
that they knew a reason why we 
should use our heads and then our 
feet. 

Out of ten children, seven wrote 
variations of these ideas: “Because 
you will get hurt,” and “Because a 
car will hurt you.” One of them 
wrote, “Because a car can come 
and hit you. C.F. and S.C. haf to 
cross when they go home. The boy 
tells them when to cross the street.” 

This was the first time Sharea 
(S.C.) had written a real story, 
and we took her paper over to the 
sixth grade and read it to the pa- 
trol boys who watch her crossing. 

Incidentally, as yet I am unable 
to formulate a hard-and-fast rule 
for prophesying which children will 
be able to write original stories. In 
general, I suppose the younger the 
child, or the slower his rate of 
learning, the less creative he will 

(Continued on page 90) 





“Good for me” 





A bright smile with 
clean teeth...that apble 
after lunch is gust nght! 


It suggests an interesting and valid approach 
for classroom teaching of dental health and 
good dietary habits. 





WOULD YOU LIKE ONE OR BOTH OF THE FOLLOWING AIDS? 


1. “Good for Me,” a unit on eating habits and dental health. 
(Carried as insert in Nov. 1955 Grade Teacher.) Self-con- 
tained on a single page for the teacher’s use. Colorful reverse 
side may be mounted as a poster. Content is basic enough to 
be useful in all grades. Superintendents and principals may 
order number required to provide one to each teacher or 
classroom. ( Free.) 


2. Film, “Gateway to Health” in striking photography, frankly 
and convincingly shows by actual experiences: the important 
part dietary habits play in dental health. (16mm., color, sound, 
20 min.) Now available in most localities through state or 
local audio-visual libraries, departments of health, or dental 
societies. Or write for loan print (free except for mailing 
costs, to principals and dental hygienists) stating dates and 
alternate dates, at least one month in advance. For purchase, 
price to schools and school systems is $134.50 per print, 
delivered. 


NATIONAL APPLE INSTITUTE, 726 JACKSON PLACE, N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 











THE APPLE GROWERS OF AMERICA 
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Low-cost United 


V.1.P.. VACATIONS 


in LOVELY HAWAII 














7 full days including hotel 
<> and round trip air fare on 
United Air Lines from Cali- 
fornia, as low as $289.50° 
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Imagine! You can choose from a variety of 
*Vacations Individually Planned to please your 
individual tastes (7 to 22 days)—at low tour 
prices. Sunny beaches...splashing surf...a hos- 
pitable land...see and enjoy it all. Other V.I.P. 
Vacations all the way from New England to 
Hawaii. See your travel agent or clip and send 
the coupon today. °Price plus a few cents tax. 
Also consider a Study Course in Hawaii. Write: 
Director of Summer Sessions, University of Hawaii, 


Honolulu, T.H. Graduate and undergraduate courses 
fully accredited. 














UNITED AIR LINES 1-2 T 
5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. | 
Please send me free information on exciting V.I.P. : 
Vacations (check): 
() Hewaii [[] Les Vegas [] California | 

[_] New York | 

Name. | 
Street. | 
———————e 











NEW! Car Emblem 


Teachers’ Insignia—attached 
to the top of your license 
plate or trunk—-wins traffic 
courtesies. It’s your introduc- 
tion on the road wherever you 
go. Attractive colors—rust- 
proof. 4” diam. $1.98 post- 
paid. Money-back guarantee. 
a -, 6th Ave., 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 


A gS Hy A, BY Ey 
er roy » Dationa: it ution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel: 
comed. ite or your MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Attn. Mr. Carson 489 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Sociability Songs 
Contains the Big Favorites that everybody likes 
to sing . . . a tremendous value for the money. 
\=224 SONGS—With words and music. Contains: 


12 Patriotic Songs 17 Negro Spirituals 
24 Stunt and Pep 45 Sacred Songs 
21 Human Interest 39 Folk Songs 
AND MANY OTHERS 
LOW PRICED—Only 45¢ per Copy 
$37.50 per hundred not prepaid 
SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS ONLY 


THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 

257 Ninth St., Winona Loke, Indiana 

Please send me ao sample copy of SOCIABILITY 
SONGS. I enclose i0c for postage and pack ng 
Nome 





School__._.__..§__§__§_§_ Grade You Teach__ — 
Address. SSSUURESEERSESEREENED 








City. State. 
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Solomon Squirrel’s Valentine 
(Continued from page 72) 


him his name. “Just look at that squir- 
rel,” she had said once. “He sits there 
with one paw under his chin, looking 
as wise as Solomon.” 

When Solomon reached the house 
he scrambled up to his favorite perch 
in the birch tree just outside the big 
window. Sure enough, there were the 
children. They were cutting out pieces 
of bright red paper and pasting them 
together. This looked very interesting. 
Solomon moved closer. Bobby saw him 
first. “Look! There’s Solomon.” 

Solomon moved to the nearest 
branch. Johnny looked up at him. 
“Maybe Solomon wants to make val- 
entines, too.” 

“Aw, he doesn’t even know what 
they are,” scoffed Bobby. 

“T certainly don’t,” Solomon chat- 
tered to himself. 

“I know what valentines are,” boast- 
ed Johnny. “We make them out of red 
paper and put words on them.” 

But Betty was explaining to Johnny. 
“No, Johnny, valentines aren’t always 
red paper. Don’t you remember that 
last year Daddy got Mother a box of 
candy for a valentine? I gave my 
teacher a pretty blue handkerchief, 
and some of the children put candy in 
the envelopes with their paper valen- 
tines.” 

Bobby added, “That’s right, Johnny. 
Valentines are anything nice that you 
give to your family and friends on St. 
Valentine’s Day.” 

“Wasn’t it lucky that the sun woke 
me today?” thought Solomon. “Now I 
have learned all about valentines.” 

Then he listened again. Betty was 
talking. “Mother and I made cookies 
yesterday. We can put them in our 
valentines.” And she ran to the kitchen 
for a plate of them. 

“Let’s give Solomon a valentine,” 
suggested Bobby. 

“T don’t believe that he will come 
up to the window,” said Betty. “But if 
we throw it on the ground, he’ll pick 
it up.” 

Johnny threw the cooky. All three 
children watched as Solomon whisked 
down from the tree, snatched up the 
cooky, and fled back up to the highest 
branch. Solomon nibbled on his gift. 

When the cooky was _ half-eaten, 
Solomon had an exciting idea. “Why 
don’t I give some valentines? I'll just 
save the rest of this cooky because I’ve 
got a lot to do now.” Off he bounded 
toward the hollow tree. Before he 
reached his snug little home he had 
decided on his first valentine. Freddy 


and Freda Fieldmouse slept most of 
the winter but they had to wake up 
occasionally and scurry about hunting 
food. Solomon hunted in his food 
store until he found a pod of seeds. 
The mice would love these! Holding 
the pod in his teeth, Solomon streaked 
down toward the meadow. Freda and 
Freddy had their burrow under a 
clump of tall grass. The mice were 
asleep, rolled up in two furry balls. 
Solomon nudged them gently. 

“Why, Solomon Squirrel!” squeaked 
Freda. “I haven’t seen you since last 
October!” 

“I’ve brought you a_ valentine,” 
chattered Solomon, 

“Wh-what’s a valentine?” yawned 
Freddy. But Freda’s sharp little teeth 
were already gnawing happily at the 
seeds. Freddy didn’t waste any more 
time talking. 

Solomon was very happy. They 
liked his valentine. “Well, good-by. 
See you next spring.”” Whish! He was 
off to deliver the next gift. This one 
was a sweet white root for Rodney 
Rabbit. Rodney was not in his burrow 
in the briar patch, so Solomon left 
his valentine and hurried on. 

Mrs. Bluebird was his very special 
friend. Solomon knew that she was 
far away in the southland, but she al- 
ways came back to the same tree every 
spring. Back in his tree home Solomon 
found a piece of bright red yarn. Mrs. 
Bluebird would like this for her new 
spring nest! Hurrying back to her tree, 
Solomon fastened the yarn carefully 
to a twig near last year’s nest. 

Solomon had so much fun giving 
valentines that he even brought a fat 
acorn to fussy Sammy Bluejay! 

Sammy squawked with delight. “I 
don’t know what you mean by valen- 
tines. You’re always picking up some 
crazy idea from those people. But I do 
like acorns. Thank you, Solomon.” 

By this time Solomon was getting 
very tired. He went home to take a 
little nap. His half-eaten cooky was 
safe on the top of his foodpile., “I'll 
eat it after a while,” he murmured 
sleepily. But that night the weather 
turned colder and that made Solomon 
sleepier. Then more snow came and 
Solomon slept soundly on. In fact, he 
didn’t wake up until half past April 
when, Sammy Bluejay stuck his head 
into the hollow tree and screeched. 
“Wake up, sleepyhead! It’s spring!” 
The first thing Solomon saw when he 
opened his eyes was his half-eaten val- 
entine cooky. 
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“I can always tell better what to do, after I’m told what not to do.” 
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Mission: Liberty Bell 
(Continued from page 77) 


the wagon. The bell had to be taken 
out before the wagon could be fixed. 
Some of the Moravians came to help 
us. Again I was afraid. 

Their German accent reminded me 
of the Hessians fighting on the British 
side. 

The blacksmith who helped Pa put 
on the wheel fingered the inscription on 
the bell. “For this ve come to Ameri- 
ca,” he said. “For this ve gif our lifes 
if need be.” I was sure then that he 
was on our side. 

Pa spoke, “My Huguenot father left 
his native France and found refuge 
here. We must keep the land free for 
all who would worship as they be- 
lieve.” I had never heard him sound 
so solemn. 

I said, “I’m proud to live in Penn- 
sylvania.” 

Pa chided, “Your pride is too small. 
Be proud you are American.” 

We left the Moravians and arrived 
home after dark. None of our family 
slept much that night. Responsibility 
for the bell weighed heavily upon us. 
We could not forget it was in our 
barn, guarded only by our shepherd 
dog. We could not think of a place 
where it would be safe. 

Not until after Bible reading next 
morning. Pa read a chapter before 
breakfast, as was his custom. That 
day it was the seventy-sixth Psalm. 
When he finished the third verse, | 
shouted, “There’s where it must go.” 
Ma scolded me for interrupting. But 
when I explained that the words 
“Dwelling place in Zion” seemed to 
me an answer, Pa agreed. Of course, 
I was thinking of Zion Reformed 
Church in Allentown, not Zion in 
Jerusalem. 

Before another night passed, the 
bell was hidden under the church floor, 
There it stayed for nearly a year. In 
1778, after Howe had been driven from 
Pennsylvania, it could be safely re- 
turned to Philadelphia. Pa and I were 
among those who took it back. It was 
hung in the State House, now Inde- 
pendence Hall, where you may see it 
today. 

The other Philadelphia bells came 
back, too, all except the duplicate of 
the Liberty Bell. No one ever found 
that. 


3 Art Problems 
(Continued from page 55) 


maturity to experiment and evaluate 
their success or failure more objectively 
than they ever have before. A sixth- 
grader whom this writer knows was 
asked recently if he could create a 
picture of his school to fit a bulletin- 
board display which the class was do- 
ing on community resources. He was 
rather apathetic about it until it oc- 
curred to him that he could make his 
picture communicate not only what he 
thought his school looked like, but what 
the pupils looked like too. Then he 
turned into a bechive of activity as he 
did a fascinating picture of his school, 
with an old jalopy in front filled with 
his classmates. 

The lack of space, tools, or mate- 
rials can be a real and challenging sit- 
uation. Many of your pupils may 
come from homes where they have 
limited space, tools, and materials. In 
school, as in the home, pupils need the 
Opportunity to improvise resourcefully 
the means for creative work. Some- 
times a plenitude of resources at 
school causes the pupil to feel that he 
cannot create unless he has everything 
to work with. 

In a small school in Oklahoma last 
year this writer was surprised to find 


in a sixth-grade room such parapher- 
nalia as a saw horse (loaned by one of 
the fathers), paint rollers (from a 
mother who painted her own walls), 
clay crocks (loaned by a dairyman for 
keeping clay moist), and an assort- 
ment of discarded dental tools (for 
carving wood), among many, other 
things. 

The teacher explained that her pu- 
pils felt that people in their commu- 
nity wanted to help them with work- 
ing materials, A visit to a carpenter 
helped them to locate an old but effi- 
cient brace and bit. The local news- 
paper editor was so interested in 
knowing that the end rolls from his 
presses made good paper for murals, 
and so on, that he asked the commu- 
nity to contribute tools that the sixth 
grade could use. 

The pupils, at the time of my visit, 
were experimenting to see how they 
could use old phonograph records- 
they later created some attractive pins 
out of them. A committee of boys ex- 
hibited a suit of armor they had con- 
structed out of tin cans from a filling 
station; their interest here grew out of 
a study of life in the Middle Ages. A 
mobile made out of scrap materials 
turned gracefully at one end of the 
room. In this situation, the teacher 
and the pupils used their limitations 
as a challenge and met it remarkably 
well, 


Washington’s Little 
General 
(Continued from page 76) 


Her father put out his hand and 
pulled her gently to his knee. He pat- 
ted her head, rolled tight with rag 
curlers. “Isobelle,”’ he said softly, “you 
are a brave girl and I know you will 
take the news like one of General 
Washington’s own soldiers.” 

“W-w-what is it?” Isobel stammered. 

“Your mother and I are going to 
Philadelphia,” said her father, “but 
you will have to stay home.” 

“Stay home!” cried Isobelle. “I 
don’t want to stay home. I want to see 
General Washington.” 

Her mother turned about. “Let her 
go, James,” she said. “Let her go and 
I will stay home.” 

“Listen to me, my little girl,” her 
father said. “You are a wise little girl 
and a very kind one. I will tell you 
what has happened and then it is up 
to you. You can go to Philadelphia or 
let your mother go.” 

Isobelle dried her eyes on the sleeve 
of her nightgown. 

Her father continued, “Last night 
after you were asleep, Neighbor Marsh 
and his wife came over. ‘They have re- 
ceived word that Rob was wounded in 
battle and has been taken to a hospital 
in Philadeiphia. They asked if they 
could ride into Philadelphia with us 
today. The rig only holds four people 
so one of us must stay home. Who 
shall it be?” 

Isobelle could not answer. 

“Remember something else, dear,” 
went on her father. “There is a bare 
chance that your brothers will be with 
Washington today.” 

Isobelle swallowed the big lump in 
her throat. Then she looked up and 
smiled bravely. 

“You go, Mother,” she said. “The 
boys would want to see you. I'll stay 
home. You can tell me all about it 
when you get back. Especially about 
General Washington. .” and the last 
part of her sentence trailed off into a 
little sob. 

Isobelle kept a brave, bright smile 
while the rig rolled out of the lane. 
She waved to her parents and neigh- 
bors as long as they were in sight. But 

(Continued on page 97) 
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FREE 0. 


IS WORTH 
$425 


TO YOU! 


Yes, simply mail the coupon and we will send 
you this beautiful box of 21 deluxe All-Occa- 
sion Greeting Cards. Here are 3 favorite styles 
—tall slims, petite slims and standard-size 
—in one handy assortment for Birthdays, 
Get Well, Anniversary, Congratulations and 
other year ’round occasions. You would 
gladly pay 15¢c to 25c for each if you could 
find cards of comparable beauty, quality 
and originality elsewhere. Yet all 21 cards 
—with 21 matching envelopes—are yours 
FREE when you mail the coupon. 


THIS OFFER MADE TO PROVE 
YOU CAN MAKE *50° - *100°° 


AND MORE IN YOUR SPARE TIME! 
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~ $1.25 BOX OF 21 


ALL-OCCASION Here is an easy and simple way to make EXTRA 
? GREETING MONEY FAST ... by taking orders for our great 
ae CARDS new All-Occasion Greeting Card Box Assortments, 
i, iS YOURS Stationery and Gift Items from friends, neighbors 
WHEN YOU and co-workers. They are so beautiful, so tasteful, 
a so amazingly low in cost they sell themselves. We 
* MAIL COUPON! 
show you how to get profitable orders quickly in 
ny voun pans Gut your spare time. No selling experience needed. 


, ASSORTMENT CONTAINS: 
7 TALL SLIMS 
7 PETITE SLIMS 
7 STANDARD-SIZE 
GREETING CARDS 


LIMITED INTRODUCTORY OFFER! 
ONE TO A FAMILY! 


We'll redeem the coupon by sending you a full 21- 
card assortment of All-Occasion Greeting Cards and 
matching envelopes ABSOLUTELY FREE (mini- 
mum retail value $1.25). You don’t pay a single cent 
for them—now or ever. We'll also send you FREE 
Stationery Samples, 1957 catalog and other box assort- 
ments ON APPROVAL. Fill out and mail coupon to: 


ARTISTIC CARD CO., Inc. 
817 Way Street, Elmira, New York 
(In Canada, write 103 Simcoe Street, Toronto 1, Ont.) 
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Map answers questions 
on Early Virginia 


Recently developed is 
this hand printed map of 


Early Virginia (1602-1622). 


Virginia Journal of Education 
reports it is based 

on exhaustive research 

and proving a good piece 

of teaching material. 
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Map by Mrs. Doris V. Davis 
and Mrs. Katherine P. Adams, 
above, Warwick, Va., teachers. 


TO GET THIS MAP 
Size 25 x 19 inches 


Not only is this map a new teach- 
ing tool for students of Virginia 
history and geography — it’s also 
an artistic product suitable for 
decorative purposes. Now ready, 
just revised and newly processed, 
Just write Mrs. K. P. Adams, 
315 Palen Avenue, Warwick, 
Virginia, and send $1.50 postpaid. 


satisfying ! 


The bright, refreshing flavor of 
delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is 
cooling to your mouth and throat, and 

the pleasant chewing helps ease tension. Try tonight. 








BILINGUAL 
ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


FEMALE 
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Age 23-32 








CREOLE PETROLEUM CORPORATION, an 
affiliate of Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey), invites applications for work in 
Venezuela to teach children of Company's 
U.S. employees for the 1957-58 school 
year. Candidates must be bilingual (Eng- 
lish-Spanish) and have a college degree 
with major in education, valid U.S. certifi- 
cation and 2 to 5 years teaching experi- 
ence in range of kindergarten through the 
eighth grade. A limited number of open- 
ings will also be available for non- 
bilingual candidates. Salary, including 
bonus, $6,795 - $7,900, depending upon 
BS or MS degree; also liberal employees 
benefits and annual home vacation with 
travel expenses. Send complete experience 
resume and personal data. Replies, of 
course, will be held in confidence. 


Creole Petroleum Corporation 
1230 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 20, New York 
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FASTER, BETTER READING 


Easy to Use « Lowest Cost + Portable 
Mecaeig RATEOMETER electric reading accel- 

erator, classroom or home use. Direct 
= Sean rate calculator. 844" long, 






ve- SPAN TRAINER — Plastic an 2. 
Improves visual speed, accuracy 
. $7. So 
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Sammy and the Town 
Christening 
(Continued from page 76) 


the crowd as the locomotive. It 
belched a cloud of black smoke that 
trailed back over the half dozen box- 
cars like the tail of a fantastic monster. 

When the noise of the train faded 
into the distance, Sammy suddenly re- 
membered Bonny. He turned just in 
time to see the mare galloping down 
the road toward home. Sammy fol- 
lowed. He was no match for the run- 
away horse, but if Bonny came home 
riderless, everyone would think some- 
thing terrible had happened to him. 
It was useless to try to overtake Bonny. 
But he dared not turn back, so he kept 
on, his bare feet kicking up dust, and 
when he stubbed his toe on a sharp 
rock, the tears he had tried to hold 
back trickled down his cheeks. He 
threw himself down in the tall grass 
beside the road and cried. Suddenly 
1 low whinny roused him. He scram- 
bled to his feet. Bonny! 

He stole cautiously around a bend 
in the road. There she stood, snipping 
great mouthfuls of wild prairie hay. 
Sammy called coaxingly as he sidled 
up to her and caught the rein. “Scared, 
weren't you, Bonny? And hungry.” He 
let her graze while he ate his lunch. 
Then he mounted and rode slowly 
back to Postville. 

He was afraid he had missed the 
auction, but he didn’t mind that if he 
could see Mr. Lincoln and deliver 
Peter Logan’s letter. 

Finding Mr. Lincoln was the first 
thing to do. This time he tied Bonny 
securely. Then he began to look 
around. Most of the people were 
strangers. Some of the men wore store 
clothes. They were from Springfield, 
Sammy supposed. The way everyone 
was crowded together, he was sure 
something exciting was going on. But 
he was too timid to push through to 
where he could see and hear. 

Then he spied a small tree with four 
or five boys perched in the branches. 
He shinnied up the trunk and settled 
himself on a limb just in time to see 
Mr. Lincoln, always the tallest man in 
any crowd, standing in the center of 
the group. 

Mr. Lincoln picked up a watermel- 
on from the big pile at his feet. He cut 
it all around with his pocket knife, 
bumped the melon on his knee, and 
opened it up with most of the red core 
on one side. Next he cut out the core 
and squeezed the juice into a tin cup. 

‘Gentlemen,” he said, “I am_ re- 
quested by the proprietors of this 
townsite to christen it. I have selected 
the juice of a melon for that purpose. 
Therefore, in your presence and hear- 
ing I now christen this townsite, Its 
name is Lincoln, and it will soon be 
named the permanent capital of Lo- 
gan County.” And with that, he 
poured the juice on the ground. 

He then took half of the melon he 
had cut, laid it on a board and said, 
“The youngest American on_ the 
ground shall feast on the christening 
melon with me.” 

The other boys in the tree fell out 
of the branches like apples in a wind- 
storm. When Sammy dropped to the 
ground, everyone said right away that 
he was the youngest. 

Mr. Lincoln pulled the cover off a 
whole pile of melons. “Gentlemen, 
help yourselves,” he said. Then he 
motioned Sammy to his side. 

Timidly, Sammy told about Peter 
Logan’s letter and why he had come 
to deliver it. Mr. Lincoln put out his 
hand. Nobody had ever thought 


Sammy big enough to shake hands be- 
fore. 

Mr. Lincoln took the letter, then he 
put his hand on Sammy’s head and 


declared, “You are a good and trust- 
worthy messenger. I shall answer 
Peter’s letter as soon as I get back to 
Springfield. Now let’s enjoy this good 
melon.” 

One of the men passing by stopped 
and said, “This is a day for you to 
remember, son.” 

“Tll always remember it,” said 
Sammy, and he and Mr. Lincoln 
picked up big chunks of melon. 

AuTHorR’s Note: This christening 


scene was re-enacted at the Centennial 
in Lincoln, Illinois, in August, 1953. 


Rashen Coatie 
(Continued from page 75) 


In a little while she was back in the 
palace kitchen in her own poor dress, 
while the red calf took the finery away 
to hide it. When the dinner was over, 
the king and queen came into the 
kitchen to tell Rashen Coatie that she 
was the best cook they had ever had. 

In the meantime the handsome 
young prince resolved that nothing 
would keep him from finding the bon- 
nie lady he had seen at the kirk. He 
had kept the fairylike slipper and now 
he bade his trusted servant travel 
through all the land until he should 
find just the foot that it would fit. 
Every lady should try it on. So sure 
was the prince that only one small foot 
could wear that tiny slipper, that he 
promised to marry the lady whom it 
would fit. 

The servant traveled from one end 
of the kingdom to the other. Many 
hopeful maidens tried to wear the bon- 
nie wee shoe, but it was too small and 
shapely for them all. At last he came, 
on his return, to the house of the hen- 
wife—a_ gossipy old busybody who 
cared for the king's poultry—and it 
happened that she had a_ scrawny 
daughter with very small feet. The 
shoe would not at first go on. But 
when the servant was not looking, the 
ugly maiden slyly clipped a seam in 
the heel and with a great struggle 
forced her foot into the dainty shoe. 

Now when the prince arrived he 
was very angry. Ile knew that this was 
not the bonnie lady of his dreams. But 
he had given his word to wed the one 
who could wear the shoe, and a prince 
must not break his word. 

The marriage day came. The prince 
was sad and dour. Away in her kitchen 
nook Rashen Coatie, too, was sad, for 
she had fallen in love with the kind 
and handsome young prince. But she 
dared not make herself known, and 
this seemed to be one time when even 
the red calf could not help her. 

The hour for the wedding drew 
nigh. The bridal party rode away in 
their grand carriages toward the kirk. 
Then a little gray lark flew through 
the air and over the prince’s carriage 
singing, 

“Thy time is short—be wise and look 
At the bonnie lass in the kitchen nook.” 

“What's that you say?” cried the 
prince. 

"Twas only a laverock’s song,” said 
the henwife. “Would ye be mindin’ 
now what a common field bird says?” 

But the prince looked up and called: 
“Sing that again, bonnie birdie.” So 
the laverock sang once more, 
“Thy time is short—be wise and look 
At the bonnie lass in the kitchen nook.” 

rhe prince jumped from the car- 
riage, mounted a horse, and rode back 
to the palace. He went straight to the 
kitchen, where Rashen Coatie was 
minding the loaves in the oven. The 
prince knew her at once, she was so 
very bonnie. And when she tried on 
the shoe, which he carried in his hand, 
her foot slipped into it with the great- 
est of ease. And for double proof the 


(Continued on page 106) 
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Surprise for Abe 
(Continued from page 72) 


“We haven’t either.” Peter could 
not help looking at the rock-candy 
crumbs, his mouth watering. 

“Johnnycake, now.” Abe leaned 
across the counter as if his tall, lean 
body was too much to hold up. “That 
would be fine for a birthday cake, 
wouldn’t it!” 

“A birthday? Who’s having a birth- 
day? Not Betty or Henry or anyone in 
our house.” 

“Well, next week, come Monday, 
old Abe Lincoln has one.” The grin 
was deep now. 

“Oh, Abe, a birthday!” 

Birthdays were special events. No 
real presents. No candles on a cake. 
But maybe a taffy pull, and getting 
excused from chores for the day. Just 
something to show it was special and 
set-apart-like. 

Abe unwound his long frame from 
the counter and drew a quart of the 
dark, syrupy molasses from the barrel, 
licking his finger where a drop had 
splashed. Setting the jug on the count- 
er, he turned to the rock-candy jar. 

“Tll just put these crumbs here in 
a sack for you,” he said. “Maybe you’ll 
oblige me by taking them away. I'll 
want an empty, uncluttered jar for re- 
filling, you know.” 

“Sure, sure,” Peter beamed, think- 
ing this was like a birthday, with 
johnnycake and a sack of rock-candy 
crumbs all at once. “I know, Abe. I’d 
be pleased to oblige.” 

“Share ’em now, you hear?” Lincoln 
set the sack of rock candy beside the 
molasses jug. “But I don’t need io tell 
you, Peter. You're a good boy.” 

“Thanks, thanks a lot!” Peter laid 
coins in the big hand, smiled up at his 
friend, and left the store with his 
treasures, 


Peter carried the jug carefully to his 
father’s cabin. The wood shavings 
from the furniture which his father 
made had a good, clean smell. Peter 
figured he too might be a furniture 
maker some day, if he didn’t become a 
storekeeper like Abe Lincoln. 

Without even waiting to watch 
Mom start the johnnycake, Peter hur- 
ried outside again. Betty saw the sack 
in his hands and followed him. 

“Where’s Henry,” Peter asked when 
they reached the doorstep. 

“Emptying the ashes.” Betty nodded 
to the hopper where their brother was 
pouring ashes. This was so the rain- 
water would run down through them 
and wash lye into the trough beneath. 
Lye was needed to make soap. 

“Come right over, Henry,” Peter 
called. “Candy!” 

Carefully Peter divided the bits of 
rock candy, telling how Abe had of- 
fered it and what had been said. 

“Abe’s good.” Henry smacked his 
lips over the sweet bits. 

“He always does something nice for 
us,” Betty added, crunching. 

“He has a birthday next week.” 
Peter was thinking so hard he almost 
forgot to grind the hard sugar candy. 
“He likes to read, Abe does, and I’ve 
been thinking. If we could get a book 
to give him for his birthday, I don’t 
doubt that would be a surprise he nev- 
er would forget.” 

“A book!” Henry and Betty stared 
at their brother. “Where would you 
get a book for Abe?” 

“Well, Jack Kelso has plenty of 
books,” Peter went on. 

“You couldn’t ask for one,” Betty 
reminded him. “Mom says never to 
ask for anything.” 

“We could buy it, mayhap,” Peter 
dared. 

“Buy it!” Henry’s voice was scorn- 
ful. “What with?” 


“T still have the coppers Father gave 
me for my birthday,” Peter planned 
“Tsaac Onstot would give a few, too. 
Jack could give the book for less, 
when he and Abe are such good 
friends, too.” 

“I have a copper,” Betty spoke up 
suddenly. “I saved it from Christ- 
mas.” 

“IT have two left from my birthday,” 
Henry admitted. 

“Let’s make it a party.” Peter grew 
expansive. “Abe said that johnnycake 
would make a wonderful birthday 
cake. Maybe Mom would make some 
for him.” 

“We can invite Isaac and Jack and 
Mentor Graham,” Betty planned. 

“They can bring presents,” Henry 
added. “Or give toward the book.” 

“We can have a taffy pull, does 
Mom consent to give the molasses,” 
Peter grinned happily. “We'd best go 
ask right now.” 

Mom listened as she watched the 
johnnycake. She knew how good Abe 
was to the children, and to every- 
one in the little village. He gave credit 
when times were hard, or paid for 
supplies out of his own pocket. There 
were stories, good advice, treats for the 
young ones. He loaned books freely 
even though he had only a few. 

“We can,” Mom nodded at last, 
and the children jumped up and down 
with glee. “I’m sure we can.” 

“Tt must be a secret,” Peter decided. 

It was hard to keep a secret when 
the whole village became interested. 
Everybody loved Abe. Everybody 
wanted a share in giving him a real 
birthday surprise. Jack Kelso even of- 
fered to give the book, but Peter made 
him take the coppers. Offutt gave mo- 
lasses for the taffy pull. Mom offered 
to make the johnnycake. Other wom- 
en promised butter cookies, apple ci- 
der, or fried cakes. 
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“It’s a party, a really, truly party!” 
Betty clapped her hands in delight. 

“Schoolmaster Graham has prom- 
ised his fiddle music,” Peter beamed. 
“And Master Rutledge his tavern, for 
*tis the largest building in town.” 

It was hard to wait until the proper 
day. Peter dared not go near Offutt’s 
store for fear of telling about the 
birthday surprise. Abe was a sharp one 
and it would not take much of a hint 
to make him guess that something was 


up. 

vat last the night arrived. The whole 
village gathered at Rutledge’s, Every- 
one was there except Abe and Jack 
Kelso. Jack was to bring him at the 
last minute. Mentor Graham tuned up 
his fiddle. Mom fussed with the john- 
nycake. Other women mixed the taffy. 
Peter kept smoothing the paper wrap- 
ping of the book. Kelso had insisted it 
must be Peter who gave it, as it was 
his idea. 

“Now, quiet, everybody!” Mentor 
whispered, as footsteps sounded on the 
wooden steps. 

As Jack Kelso opened the door and 
Abe stepped in, everyone shouted, 
“Happy birthday, Abe!” and clapped 
in delight to see the amazement on 
the tall man’s face. 

“Well, now!” he kept saying, rub- 
bing his big hands together and scrap- 
ing his feet on the rough board floor. 
“Well, now!” 

Peter suddenly felt tongue-tied, but 
Mom pushed him forward and as he 
looked up into the face of his friend, 
it seemed everything was all right. 

“Here’s a book for you, Abe, from 
all of us, because we think you’re pret- 
ty nice. There’s johnnycake too, Abe. 
Anyone as fine a friend as you, Abe 
Lincoln, well, you deserve a happy 
birthday!” 

“Well, now,” Abe grinned in de- 
light. “Well, now!” 


’ 
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Reporting 


to 
Parents 


N ow I’ve said my A, B, C’s— 

Tell me what you think of 
me.” So goes the old song and so 
follows the ever-present need and 
desire for evaluation. 

Our faculty of twenty elemen- 
tary teachers worked for a year try- 
ing to devise a report card which 
would give an honest, clear ap- 
praisal of the child’s growth, both 
socially and in the mastery of sub- 
ject matter. Needless to say, we did 
not design a perfect report card, 
but we did come to a full realiza- 
tion of the magnitude and impor- 
tance of the task of successfully re- 
porting to parents. 

As teachers we were amazed at 
the different viewpoints and inter- 
pretations possible among ourselves 
—people with a common _back- 
ground of experience. How then 
would this card be interpreted in 
the homes, by interested, anxious 
parents? With this thought in mind, 
we proposed to introduce the card 
to the parents in individual parent- 
teacher conferences. 

In our faculty meetings, we had 
reviewed the books, Reporting to 
Parents written by Ruth Strang 
and Teachers-Parent Interviews by 
Grace Langdon and Irving Stout. 
These were again helpful to the 
committee that worked on an out- 
line of suggestions to use in con- 
ducting successful conferences. In 
this outline they included types of 
questions parents might ask, and 
helpful suggestions that teachers 
might offer parents. 

Next came the problem of sched- 
uling the conferences. A listing was 
made of all families having two or 
more children in the grades. At a 
general mecting, the teachers 
agreed on the time, the day, and 
the date so that parents having sev- 
eral children in school could have 
conferences in succession. The 
conferences were scheduled after 
school, and two evenings. 

We all wondered if this venture 
would be a success. Would the par- 
ents come? Would fifteen-minute 
conferences be long enough? What 
would actually be accomplished by 
this expenditure of the teachers’ 
time and effort? 

The conferences were an over- 
whelming success. Over 95 per cent 
of the parents participated. A feel- 
ing of mutual help and sympathet- 
ic understanding seemed to perme- 
ate the meetings. Both parents and 
teachers talked, listened, and of 
course learned. 

Here are some specific outcomes: 

1. The parents had an opportu- 
nity to understand the meaning of 
marks showing the child’s strengths 
and weaknesses. Before them was 
a folder including samples of daily 
work giving evidence of the child’s 
work habits, knowledges, and skills. 
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2. Social attitudes, emotional 
characteristics, and questions per- 
taining to health were discussed, 
and some problums solved. 

3. The question of how the par- 
ent could help the child was an- 
swered much more satisfactorily 
than by notes or telephone calls. 

4. Questions related to cafeteria, 
book money, and class routine were 
answered easily and quickly. 

5. By visiting the schoolroom, the 
parents gained a better under- 
standing of school environment. 

6. The parents “saw” the school 
picture from the teacher’s view- 
point. 

7. The teacher received help in 
understanding some children. 

8. The attitudes and work habits 
of many pupils improved as a result 
of the closer relationship between 
parents and teachers. 

9. After the first conference, par- 
ents felt free to come to school, 
and were willing to work with the 
teacher on mutual problems. 

10. The parents left the school 
knowing that the teacher was genu- 
inely interested in their child. 

When parents came for the re- 
port-card conference, the school’s 
library had a welcome mat waiting 
for them too. In addition to the 
school’s own collection of books, 
the librarian had arranged a dis- 
play acquired from a _ jobber. 
Among the books were current ti- 
tles and classics chosen for all age 
levels represented in the school. 
These books, sent on consignment, 
were for sale if any parents were so 
inclined—either to make a gift to 
the school, or for the home library. 

Since most of the conferences 
were scheduled after school hours, 
and in the evenings, many par- 
ents waited for their appointments 
in the library, or browsed there 
afterwards. In some cases, parents 
wanted to buy books which their 
children had requested because of 
being introduced to them through 
the library. As a service to the par- 
ents, copies of the Bowker publica- 
tion, Growing Up with Books, were 
distributed. This is a good buying 
list of 200 titles with annotations 
and suggested reading levels. Par- 
ents who wished to continue devel- 
oping their children’s library could 
use it as a guide. 

This conference plan is now in its 
second year. Report cards are 
marked at ten-week intervals. Par- 
ent conferences are held at the end 
of ten and thirty weeks. 

The parents and teachers are 
anxious to continue this system, 
which has created a better under- 
standing of the child and his school. 
We are no longer concerned with 
the complaint, “Why don’t parents 
visit the school?” In our commu- 
nity they do—with enthusiasm! 
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Address__ paisnnapesenniicinttiniiintpenineneitenninen in | 
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POEMS CHILDREN ENJOY 


A brand-new classroom poetry book. Contains nearly 700 poems for every holi- 
day and special occasion, recitations, social studies and English. Illustrated. 
Carefully indexed. Postage prepaid on cash orders. Hard Cover $3.00. Paper 
Cover $2.25. Order from: F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 
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laboratory 
| for teaching 
science — 


| kindergarten 


=— through 


| grade 3. 


SCIENCE KIT, Jr. — makes it possible for children 
to see scientific principles demonstrated. 


SCIENCE KIT, Jr. — teacher's Manual of Experi- 
ments" correlates with al/ science texts. Blough & Blackwood's 
"Teaching Elementary Science" is included. 


SCIENCE KIT, Jr. — saves you time, effort... no 
need to assemble makeshift odds and ends; saves you money... 
only $21.75 f.0.b. Tonawanda, N.Y. Immediate delivery. Replace- 
ment service. 





for further information and circular write to: 


SCIENCE KIT CO. iuittict 
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TRICKS 


up a 
Substitute’s 
Sleeve 


opopy loves a substitute teacher, 

any more than a_ housewife 
loves the plumber. But as surely 
as the man with or without his 
wrenches is called to every house- 
hold sooner or later, so every teach- 
er at some time sends out an SOS 
for a substitute. 

Unlike the plumber, the substi- 
tute teacher cannot “go back” for 
tools left behind—she must carry all 
her tricks up her sleeve. From the 
moment she steps into the room 
with thirty pairs of eyes comparing 
her to their beloved “absence- 
makes-the-heart” teacher, she is in 
the arena. Happy the substitute 
who has many surprises to stop 
these brutally mischievous _ lions 
from tearing her word from word! 

Mid all the hue and cry about 
shortage of teachers, and teachers 
with substandard credentials, I dug 
out my California Life Diploma— 
General Elementary—and looked at 
the rather gaudy piece of imitation 
parchment with a new respect. The 
years have given it added power, 
for with this credential 1 can now 
teach, not only in grades one to 
eight, but also in kindergarten. 

Looking at the gaily illuminated 
piece of paper I asked myself, 
“Why not try substituting?” 

“Oh, no!” came back the fright- 
ened reply of my ego. Having 
reared a family and become a 
grandmother, I felt I knew alto- 
gether too little about children to 
have any confidence in teaching 
them. These experiences seemed to 
set me miles apart from my former 
six years as classroom teacher—and 
two years of administration over 
eleven teachers. 

My technique with grandchil- 
dren had been to spoil them by 
ones and twos, not discipline them 
by thirties. The very thought of 
facing a room full of modern gam- 
ins frightened me. 

“Don’t get chummy with the kids 


right off . . . keep them guessing,” 
was the advice of a young niece, a 
successful teacher. “If you don’t 


keep order you can’t teach them a 
thing,” she concluded, sagely. 

The advice which finally gave 
me courage to file my credentials in 
a County Office came from an old- 
er sister who had finished a year 
of substituting ranging from kin- 
dergarten to mechanical drawing! 

“Take it lightly,” she advised. 
“Keep order, yes, but remember no 
substituting job lasts more than a 
few days. You are allowed great 
leeway. Do your best, hold on to 
your sense of humor, keep smiling. 
For primary grades take along some 
good storybooks, and gobs of dit- 
toed busy work—and don’t let any- 
thing or anybody get you down!” 

With these admonitions from 
young and old ringing in my ears, I 
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screwed up my courage on an 
August day and visited two nearby 


county superintendents’ offices. The’ 


warm welcome I received in both 
offices and the respect they showed 
for my Life Diploma raised my 
spirits several notches. 

“Would you consider full-time 
teaching?” the first superintendent 
pleaded. 

“Well... ,” I demurred. 

He reached for a list of schools 
needing teachers. 

“No, no! I'll start with substi- 
tuting!” I gasped, feeling like a 
swimmer caught in a swift current. 

The secretary in the second 
County office pointed to little rural 
schools on the large map. “May I 
call you to substitute here, and 
here, and here? They have no sub- 
stitutes at all!” 

In County Number One I was 
required to sign a loyalty oath. In 
the second office it was a chest 
X ray which was demanded first. 
Unable to fathom why one county 
put first emphasis on bugs of the 
body, while the other gave priority 
to termites of the mind, I jumped 
both hurdles with alacrity and 
landed on two feet, feeling much 
more important than I had in 
years. I possessed something which 
the present-day social situation 
needs—a bona fide teacher’s certifi- 
cate and a clean bill of health and 
loyaity! 

But elation was short-lived as I 
realized my abysmal ignorance of 
modern methods and content. The 
County office staffs sensed my needs 
and I went home armed with a 
stack of useful booklets. I further 
fortified myself against the day 
when I would face a kindergarten 
class. Such books as Talking Time 
by Scott and Thompson (Webster) ; 
and Guiding the Young Child, edi- 
ted by Helen Heffernan (D.C. 
Heath), gave me practical helps. 
That rollicking book by Mauree 
Applegate, Everybody's Business— 
Our Children (Row Peterson), in- 
spired me with a readiness for my 
first call. 

And a first call it was. 

On the September Sunday eve- 
ning before school was to open on 
Monday, the principal of my home- 
town primary school called me to 
take over a first grade for the first 
two days of school. 

Of all places I was not ready to 
substitute, it was in the first grade, 
which I had always heard was the 
most difficult spot to fill. But I ac- 
cepted and in calmer mind realized 
that these children were still just 
kindergarten kiddies, so I stocked 
up on workable ideas, shouldered 
my bag of tricks, and jumped in 

I discovered at once that the 
most important thing for a new 
teacher to learn is the name of each 
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child. There is no more helpless 
feeling than to see a child making 
a clown of himself while you stand 
helplessly pointing at him, strug- 
gling for some “handle” other than 
“You in the red shirt!” 

From that first day I have made 
it a rule to learn the name of every 
child the first day in a class. This 
takes planning and at least three 
roll calls to connect face and name. 
So my “bag of tricks” is literal—a 
little device I found while reading 
Talking Time. Into a paper sack 
I put about 35 small trinkets, the 
sort of thing that comes in break- 
fast-food cartons and crackerjack 
boxes as prizes. 

Early in the day’s program we 
play a little game. From the teach- 
er’s roll book I call a child’s name. 
He comes up, puts his hand into 
my bag, and draws out a surprise. 
He holds it high and says, for ex- 
ample, “I drew out a little red car.” 
The class and teacher repeat, 
“Johnny drew out a little red car.” 

Johnny takes his prize with him 
to his seat. After the entire class 
have drawn and have had opportu- 
nity to enjoy the trinkets, I again 
call a child’s name; he _ walks 
around the room holding his prize 
for all to see, then comes and de- 
posits it in my bag. I look him in 
the eye, smile, and say, “Thank 
you, Johnny.” This ritual has given 
me four opportunities to connect 
child and name, besides melting a 
big hunk of ice between Johnny 
and the new teacher. 

This little trick of “show and 
tell” has worked to advantage in 
kindergarten, first, and second 
grades. It is not only a get- 
acquainted device, and atime-filler, 
but it is sound pedagogy, giving 
each child an opportunity to talk 
before the group, and pronounce 
the names of the colors, which is 
considered good speech routine. 

The teacher for whom the sub- 
stituting is being done may have 
conscientiously left on her desk a 
correct seating chart, a daily sched- 
ule, and a detailed lesson plan, but 
even with these helps the most 
skillful substitute teacher in a class 
of small children is like a clumsy 
foot upsetting an anthill. 

“Teacher doesn’t do it that 
way...” 

“We always stand this way to 
salute the flag. . .” 

“She said I could be leader to- 
day...” 

Such efforts to establish the old 
order are endless in primary grades, 
and unless the substitute can es- 
tablish her “squatters’ rights” by an 
attention-catching new approach 
she will never know a moment’s 
peace. 

One such attention-getter which 
I have used from kindergarten 
through fourth grade is a little 
song, “Riding in a Wagon,” which 
is in that attractive book, Songs for 
the Nursery School by Laura 
Pendleton MacCarteney (Willis 
Music Company). 

The easy words and catchy tune 
proved a miraculously unifying ex- 
perience in those two days in the 
first grade with thirty children who 
were new to school, to each other, 
and to the teacher. After once 
teaching the song to the class, any 
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Just released hy SVE 


NEW COLOR FILMSTRIP 
SETS IN 3 SUBJECT AREAS 


written by recognized authorities 














First of a new 
series presenting... 


“The Development of 


the American Republic” | 
Junior-Senior High 
Color 


———— 


| The beginnings of our country, from discovery 


through the establishment of a new nation. Written 
by J. G. Kerwin, Ph.D., Prof. of Political Science, 
The University of Chicago. 

“Establishing the Republic” 
A367-1 A New World and a New Hope (51 frames) 
A367-2 The English Settlements (53 frames) 
A367-3 Establishing Social Life in a Wilderness (49 frames) 
A367-4 Revolution and Independence (45 frames) 
A367-5 A New Experiment and a New Nation (48 frames) 
A367-6 The Development of the Thirteen Colonies (44 frames) 
Each filmstrip, in color, captioned.................. $ 6.00 
A367SB complete set, 6 filmstrips, boxed............$33.00 
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A simplified approach 
to effective speech... 


“Using Good English — 
in the Middle Grades” 


Intermediate By add tc ngular noun or 
Color 


ame 


Basic English concepts graphically illustrated to 
capture interest and stimulate learning. Written by 
Harold G. Shane, Ph.D., Professor of Elementary 
Education, Northwestern University. 
A130-1 Building Good Sentences (50 frames) 
A130-2 Using Plurals Correctly (39 frames) 
A130-3 Possessives, Contractions and Abbreviations 

(40 frames) 
A130-4 Using Capital Letters and Punctuation (43 frames) 
A130-5 Letter Writing for a Reason (47 frames) 
A130-6 Making Oral and Written Reports (47 frames) 
Each filmstrip, in color, captioned.................. $ 5.00 
A130S complete set, 6 filmstrips, boxed............. $28.50 










HEALTH AND fh 
SAFETY ff) 












To help beginners 
form good habits... 


“Be Healthy, Go Safely — = 
the Primary Way” 


Primary 
Color 





Each strip has been checked by specialists for 
accuracy and authenticity. Authors are Hester 
Beth Bland, Hs.D., and Malcolm J. McLelland, 
M.S., Health Education Consultants, Indiana State 
Board of Health. 

A567-1 Let’s Have A Party (43 frames) 

A567-2 Let's Visit Our Friends (30 frames) 

A567-3 Let's Get Ready for School (30 frames) 

A567-4 Let’s Stand Tall (35 frames) 

A5S67-5 Let's Visit the Dentist (approx. 35 frames) 

A567-6 Safe and Sound At School (38 frames) 

AS67-7 Safe and Sound Along the Way (37 frames) 

A567-8 Safe and Sound At Home (35 frames) 

Each filmstrip, in color, captioned.................. $ 5.50 
A567S complete set, 8 filmstrips, boxed............. $39.50 





FREE! New 56-page SVE Educational Catalog, describing 
these filmstrips and hundreds more. Also slidesets and 
SVE audio-visual equipment. Send for your copy today. 
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Society For Visual Education, Inc. (A Business Corporation) 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Please send, without obligation, a free copy of the SVE 1957 Catalog and Supplement. 
C Include name of my authorized SVE dealer. 
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The PeryPictures 


Teachers can make art, literature and history so 
much more interesting with the help of these lovely 
sepia pictures, size 5% x 8, at ONLY TWO CENTS 
each for 30 or more. 

For February:—-30 pic- 
tures on and about Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, Longfel- 
low, etc., for 60 cents. 


The complete set of 33 
PRESIDENTS’ pictures 
for 66 cents. Every school- 
room should have these 
sets. 


56-page CATALOGUE 
with 1600 smail illustra- 
A tions in it, and sample 
- pictures, for 25 cents. 
George Washington Send for it TODAY. 
THE PERRY PICTURES, INC., BOX 13, 
MALDEN, MASS. 


























Each One a Hero 
(Continued from page 68) 


“American Leaders” (filmstrips, col- 
or), Young America Films, Inc., 18 
E. 41st St., New York 17. 

Captain John Smith, “Children’s Sto- 
ries of Famous Americans” (film- 
strip, color), Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc. 

Captain John Smith, Founder of Vir- 
ginia (film), Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc. 

Colonial Life in the Middle Colonies 
(film, color, and black and white), 
Coronet Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1. 

Colonial Life in the South (film, col- 
or, and black and white), Coronet 
Films. 

English and Dutch Colonization in the 
New World (film, color, and black 
and white), Coronet Films. 

George Washington; Thomas Jefferson, 
“Statesmen of America” (films), 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 

Haym Salomon, Financier of the Rev- 
olution; John Paul Jones, American 
Naval Hero, “Leaders of America” 
(filmstrips, color), Eye Gate House, 
Inc., 2716 4ist Ave., Long Island 
City 1, N.Y. 

Home Life in Colonial Times, “How 
Colonial America Began” (filmstrip, 
color), McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 17. 

Plantation Days 1790-1870 (Tide- 
water Towns and Homes), “South 
Atlantic States” (filmstrip), Eye 
Gate House, Inc. 

Planter of Colonial Virginia—1740- 
1765 (film), Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc. 

Planters of Colonial Virginia, “Ameri- 
can History” (filmstrip), Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc. 

Pocahontas, Friend of the English Set- 
tlers, “Famous American Women” 
(filmstrip, color), Eye Gate House, 
Inc. 

Powhatan’s Tomboy—Jamestown 1607 
—Set No. 3, “Children of Early 
America” (filmstrip, color), Young 
America Films, Inc. 

Story of Abraham Lincoln; Andrew 
Jackson; George Washington; Theo- 
dore Roosevelt; Thomas Jefferson— 
Great American Presidents, “Stories 
of Great Americans” (filmstrips, 
color), Society for Visual Education 
Inc., 1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 
14. 

Susan B. Anthony, “Builders of Amer- 
ica” (film), Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc. 


My First-Graders Write 
Original Stories 
(Continued from page 81) 


be, but I find that a very young 
child will often write excellent stories. 
A case in point is Becky, who was six 
the day school opened last fall. She 
wrote, “Something funny happened to 
me once. I fell off a swing and it did 
not hurt me. I got up on it again.” 
(That is exactly the way she wrote it, 
periods and everything. Honest!) In 
every case, however, when a very young 
child is able to write fluently, that 
child is very mature for her age in 
other respects also. 

On the other hand, a few who seem 
mature socially are unable to organ- 
ize their thoughts. An example of this 
is Barbara, who reads aloud beauti- 
fully, but has trouble with compre- 
hension. At first she filled her page 
with a welter of words containing here 
and there the thought she wanted to 
convey. But here is a story she wrote 
late in March. “Mrs. Bracken ask me 
how to do a trick down in the Gym. 
When we went down there next recess 
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will (well) she helped me to learn a 
trick so I will learn it. And this is the 
End.” I felt that she had made real 
progress. 

I accept the stories the children 
write just as they are, with gratitude 
and pride. I do not ask that they re- 
write them after I have corrected the 
spelling and crossed out irrelevant 
ideas. I have found that if I do, it 
becomes a chore and no longer fun. 
Yes, I know—it can’t all be fun, but 
right now I don’t want anything to 
impede the flow of thought. I want 
them to get the feel of putting their 
thoughts down on paper and to enjoy 
the thrill of seeing their own stories 
in print. 

I want it to be a joy and a privilege, 
not drudgery. 


Where Do You Go from 
Here? 


(Continued from page 14) 


schools highly competitive. School 
boards and institutions will co-operate 
in the selection of those persons to be 
prepared for service in the adminis- 
trative structure. There will always 
be, of course, room for the competent 
person who has not been preselected 
in this fashion. But in the future it is 
unlikely that there will be many op- 





SPECIAL EVENTS 


Feb. 2—Ground-Hog Day. 

Feb. 3 - 9 — National Chil- 
dren's Dental Health 
Week. 

Feb. 6-12 — 47th Anniver- 
sary of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

Feb. 11— 110th Birthday 
Anniversary of Thomas A. 
Edison. 

Feb. 12—Abraham Lincoln's 
Birthday. 

Feb. 14—Valentine Day. 

Feb. 15—Susan B. Anthony's 
Birthday. 

Feb. 17-24 — Brotherhood 
Week. Sponsored by the 
National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 43 
W. 57th St., New York 19. 

Feb. 22—Birthday of George 
Washington. 

Feb. 27 — 150th Birthday 
Anniversary of Henry W. 
Longfellow. 











portunities in the more favored school 
systems for the person from outside 
unless he already has an outstanding 
record as an administrator. 


WHY NOT REMAIN A CLASS- 
ROOM TEACHER? 

One must look carefully at the re- 
wards of classroom teaching before 
taking a step which will involve one in 
costly training and possibly many years 
of seeking jobs which are difficult to 
find. 

One encouraging fact is that the ad- 
ministrative staffs of school systems 
are increasing. They are increasing 
because of expanded school systems 
and because the job of the superin- 
tendent and the principal is becoming 
more and more a staff job for several 
people rather than for one person. 
School boards and superintendents re- 
alize that no one man can take care 
of the manifold responsibilities now 
imposed by the requirements of effi- 


cient management and adequate in- 
struction in the schools of today. The 
business management field alone may 
require several people to handle effi- 
ciently a plant costing orginally mil- 
lions of dollars, with a yearly budget 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
Under the superintendent, also, is a 
staff in charge of instruction with su- 
pervisors, psychologists, guidance coun- 
selors, psychometrists, school social 
workers, nurse teachers, dental hygien- 
ists, directors of several different di- 
visions, and a line officer who reports 
directly to the superintendent. But 
the ratio of one to 150 is not likely to 
be reached by many schools for years 
to come. 

Predictions are always dangerous, 
but it is safe perhaps to guess that many 
teachers from now on will decide to 
remain in their classrooms as salaries 
rise and conditions improve. One of 
these conditions is the help available 
from central offices for teachers so 
that the major purpose of the school, 
the instruction of children, is direct- 
ly aided by assistance from a variety 
of service personnel. 

The future, too, will see a develop- 
ment of technical devices already in 
use in various places throughout the 
country. Within the next decade it is 
probable that television circuits and 
other devices and techniques built 
around the concept of audio-visual 
teaching will mean a complete over- 
haul of our present concept of teach- 


ing. 
The pupil-teacher ratio of 1 to 20 
or | to 25, now considered ideal, may 
be drastically changed because of these 
new scientific developments. It may 
be that the organization of instruction 
as it is today will be altered consider- 
ably and that there will be no room in 
the public schools for people who do 
not have adequate and current prepa- 
ration. This will tend to increase the 
status of the classroom teacher and to 
make him the center of learning in the 
public schools even more than he is 
today. This in turn will make higher 
salaries mandatory and will undoubt- 
edly lead to a more highly organized 
teaching profession. 

We know that many teachers have 
included courses in administration in 
their preparation for certification. 
For the great majority of these people, 
travel or other activities which would 
improve and stimulate them in their 
teaching would be more _ beneficial. 
Unfortunately, many of them will go 
through life feeling unhappy that they 
have not achieved an administrative 
position. It seems sensible for the 
teacher who is struggling for appoint- 
ment to an administrative position to 
carefully evaluate his assets as a 
teacher. 

First of all, he is already in a pre- 
mium profession. There are not enough 
teachers to go around. His chances of 
moving from a position where condi- 
tions are not to his liking are fairly 
good if he has proved that he is com- 
petent. He may indeed be able to se- 
lect the school of his choice from 
several different school systems. If he 
elects to stay where he is he can be 
reasonably sure that while he may 
never reach the top salary grade ob- 
tainable in a higher income area, his 
salary level and his working conditions 
are almost certain to improve. 

The improvement of our public 
schools is not only a state and local 
problem but it is one upon which na- 
tional attention is centered. Salaries 
and working improvements continue in 
the forward localities, and improve- 
ments follow in others. In addition, the 
teaching profession is becoming better 
organized so that a member of it finds 
himself taking part in discussions and 


(Continued on page 94) 
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Martha’s Broken Heart 
(Continued from page 77) 


“You seem to be in trouble all the 
time lately,” said Nige. “What’s up 
now?” 

“It’s not just one thing, but three,” 
said Martha miserably. “The _ first 
thing happened on Monday. I was rid- 
ing Black Prince, and I was in too 
much of a hurry to get home. I grabbed 
harder and harder at the bit, and 
when the horse pulled into the stable, 
the groom saw his bruised mouth.” 

“If I did that he’d take the switch 


to me,” said Nige, “but I suppose 
nothing happened to you.” 
oN) I S o } P > . 1 ” | | 
No, nothing happened,” _ saic 


Martha. “He didn’t even tell, but my 
father noticed it when he inspected 
the horses the next day.” 

“What else did you do?’ 
friend curiously. 

“The second thing was worse than 
the first,” said Martha miserably. “I 
was mean to the servant, Dorcas. She 
was cleaning my room when I was in 
a hurry to dress and go out. I spoke 
terribly sharp to her. In fact, I was 
downright nasty.” 

“Maybe it wasn’t as 
thought,” suggested Nige. 

“Oh, yes, it was,” said Martha. “She 
had tears in her eyes when she left 
the room.” 

“And did she report it?” asked Nige. 
“I know she'd tell my father if I 
talked to her that way.” 

“No,” replied the princess. “She 
said not a word. But her eyes were red 
when she went to clean my father’s 
study. He didn’t ask her what was the 
matter, but he knew it was my fault, 
for he had heard my shouting.” 

The princess became thoughtful. 

“You might as well tell me what the 
third inning was,” suggested Nige. 


> 


asked her 


bad as you 


“Tt has to do with my tutor,” replied 
the princess. “For three days he gave 
me extra work to do because I had 
failed in my arithmetic, and not a 
single time have I had the problems 
ready for him.” 

“And, of course, he didn’t make you 
do them,” said Nige. 

“No,” replied the princess sorrow- 
fully. “But my father found out. He 
came into the schoolroom and was 
idly going through my copybook. The 
pages where the assignments were to 
be done were empty.” 

“This being a princess does have its 
problems,” admitted Nige thought- 
fully. “When you were little, you were 
just like the rest of us. When you did 
something bad, you got punished for 
ly 

“Tt was easier that way,” said the 
princess. “But you know what hap- 
pened when I was twelve years old. 
There is no son to take my father’s 
place as King and someday I will be 
queen of the land. 

“On my twelfth birthday, my father 
took me before the royal council. They 
told me all the things that I must 
learn about our country. They remind- 
ed me about the kind of person I must 
be someday when I will be queen. 

“Then you remember my father took 
me on a long walk. He said that some- 
day I would be the most important 
person in our whole country. Everyone 
would look up to me. People would 
bow when they saw me. There would 
be no one to tell me when I did some- 
thing wrong.” 

“That's frightening to think about, 
isn’t it?” asked Nige. 

“It certainly is,” replied the prin- 
cess. “I think I was really scared for 
the first time in my life. My father 
was very serious. He told me from 


then on I wouldn’t be punished like 
other children when I did something 


wrong. No one would report my mis- 
takes to him. I would have to learn 
myself how to correct my mistakes. In 
that way I would do fewer and fewer 
things that would hurt people.” 

“That’s a big order,” said Nige. 

“It is,” sighed the Princess. “My 
father said that only if I learned to 
control myself would I be fit to be 
queen of our country someday. And 
now I have done three miserable 
things in one week,” she concluded. 

“Oh, come,” said Nige. “It takes 
time, and anyway you didn’t mean to 
do the things you did.” 

“No,” replied Martha. “I am sorry. 
Each day this week I’ve taken an apple 
to the stables for Prince to eat. This 
morning I slipped an extra gold piece 
from my allowance into Dorcas’ 
pocket, and I have done all my arith- 
metic.” 

“Well then,” said Nige with a smile, 
“what have you to worry about?” 

“My father,” replied the princess. 
“He left this morning before I could 
tell him and now he may not return 
for several weeks.” 

“Why don’t you come to see my fa- 
ther?” suggested Nige. “He often has 
good ideas.” 

Nige’s father was one of Martha’s 
favorite people. From the time she was 
a little child he had made her gay ani- 
mals from his clay and painted them 
in bright colors. As the two children 
approached, he looked up from his 
potter’s wheel. 

Together Martha and Nige told the 
potter about her problem. The potter 
threw some water on his wheel and 
worked in silence for a few minutes. 
Then he stopped, lighted his pipe, and 
surveyed her gravely. 

“I know what you can do,” he said. 
“I will give you a lump of my finest 
clay. You can make it flat and smooth 
and cut into it a message. Tomorrow 


when the royal courier goes to see your 
father, he can put it into his knapsack.” 

“She can make it into the shape of 
a heart,” suggested Nige. 

“Tl do it,” said the princess ex- 
citedly. 

The potter handed her a clay ball 
which she rolled thin and even. Then 
with a fine knife, she cut the shape of 
a heart. Nige brought her a stylus, and 
she wrote the words, “I love you.” 

“Now, we will put it on the shelf to 
dry,” said the potter. “Tomorrow 
morning I will paint it with a glaze 
and put it in the kiln. It will be fired 
by noontime.” 

That evening as the lamps were be- 
ing lighted, Princess Martha sat once 
more deep in thought. She was happy 
about the heart she had made for her 
father, but somehow it didn’t seem 
quite right. Stopping only to get her 
coat, she went down the path to the 
potter’s studio. She slipped unnoticed 
into the room, and was careful not to 
make a light lest someone would see 
her. She found the heart she had made 
and carefully turned it upside down. 
With one of the potter’s tools she 
made three deep cracks in it, then 
covered them over with wet clay. 

“That will be better,” she said to 
herself. 

The next noon, when Martha had 
finished her lessons she went to the 
potter's studio. Nige was there ahead 
of her, and he was looking at the 
beautiful heart. 

“Don’t touch it,” he warned. “My 
father just took it from the kiln and 
it is still very hot.” 

The royal potter had painted it with 
a soft red lacquer. The words “I 
love you” showed clearly. 

“It’s beautiful,” said Martha. 

“T think so, too,” replied the royal 
potter. “I know your father will be 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Project. 
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Susan B. Anthony Votes 
(Continued from page 53) 


women registered in Rochester. The 
next day the newspapers told the 
story. Editorials were written declar- 
ing that these women should not be 
allowed to vote and that anyone who 
let them vote should be arrested. The 
newspaper editors said that the women 
should be arrested too. By election 
day the next week, most of the men in 
voting places were afraid to let the 
women vote. But in the barbershop 
where Susan and her sisters had regis- 
tered they were allowed to vote. The 
news that women had voted reached 
all parts of the country. Speeches were 
made about it and more editorials 
written. Some people thought it was 
a fine thing. But many others were 
horrified. They said it was a crime for 
women to vote. Something must be 
done so this could never happen again. 
Susan Anthony as the leader of these 
women should be punished severely. 
She should be arrested and brought to 
trial. Susan’s friends were worried. 

The next scene is two weeks later. 
Marshal Keeney is waiting in front of 
Miss Anthony’s house. He seems very 
uncomfortable. 


SCENE 3 


(Marshal Keeney walks up and 
down in front of curtain. He appears 
very nervous and keeps looking at his 
watch.) 


(Susan, carrying bundles, enters 
and walks to center of stage.) 

MARSHAL KEENEY—Miss, are you 
Susan Anthony? 

susAN~—Yes, I am. 


MARSHAL—I’m Marshal Keeney. I— 
ah—I’m— Well, Miss Anthony, I’m 
sorry but I have—ah—ah—a most un- 
pleasant duty. I must—ah— ah— ar- 
rest you. 

SUSAN (smiling)—Oh my goodness! 
I’ve been expecting you. But is this the 
usual way to arrest a person? 

MARSHAL KEENEY—I do have a 
warrant for you. (Gives paper to her.) 

SUSAN (reads carefully)—I have a 
few things I must attend to before I 
go with you. 

MARSHAL KEENEY—That’s all right. 
I'll run along now. When you are 
ready, come on down to court. 

SUSAN—Oh, no, I won't. If I’m to 
be arrested you'll have to take me to 
court. I'll be ready in a few minutes. 
( Exits. ) 

(Marshal Keeney walks up and 
down.) 

(Susan re-enters, goes to Marshal, 
holding out both hands, palms down. 
Marshal stares at her hands, and then 
looks into her face questioningly. ) 


SUSAN—Well, 
handcuff me? 

MARSHAL—No, Miss Anthony. There 
is no need to handcuff you. (He stands 
aside. She goes ahead. They leave the 
stage and curtains close.) 

NARRATOR (in front of curtains)— 
The next scene is in the courtroom 
seven months later. Miss Anthony is 
on trial. 


aren’t you going to 


SCENE 4 


(Judge Hunt sits at his bench, Court 
Clerk at a table. Mr. Selden sits at 
one end of the long table with Susan 
near him. At the other end is the 
prosecuting attorney, Mr. Crowley, 
Jurors are in their box. Spectators are 
on stage separated from court by a 
railing.) 

MR, SELDEN (stands)—Your Honor, 
my client, Miss Susan B. Anthony, did 
vote on November 5, 1872. I believed 
that the Constitution of the United 
States gave her that right and I ad- 
vised her to vote. I ask Your Honor to 
let Miss Anthony herself testify. 

jupce HuNT—The defendant is a 
woman and therefore not qualified to 
testify for herself. 

MR. SELDEN—Miss Anthony has been 
brought to trial because it is said she 
has no lawful right to vote. The only 
unlawful part is that she is a woman. 
If the same thing had been done by 
her brother it would have been not 
only innocent but praiseworthy. But 
having been done by a woman it is a 
crime. I think this is the first time a 
woman has been brought to criminal 
court simply because she is a woman. 
Women want good government the 
same as men. They must obey the 
laws the same as men. Therefore, 
women should be allowed to help elect 
those who make the laws. Miss 
Anthony believed she had a right to 
vote. If that is a crime, then that is 
another important reason why women 
should have the vote. They need it for 
their own protection. (Sits. ) 

MR. CROWLEY (stands)—Your Hon- 
or, we must abide by the law. Women 
have no right to vote. Miss Anthony 
is a woman. She did vote. The law 
says if any person shall vote without 
having a legal right to vote that per- 
son shall be judged guilty of a crime 
and be punished by a fine of not more 
than $500 or sent to prison for a term 
of not more than three years—this is 
to be decided by the court. 

JUDGE HUNT (reading from a pre- 
pared paper) —The Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, under which Miss Anthony 

(Continued on page 96) 








with the hands—gives them a 


Free - Form 
Clay Modeling 


PART of the diffi culty children have 
in expressing ideas in art is in trying 
to show three-dimensional objects or 
scenes on paper, which has only two 
dimensions. Modeling free forms by 


shaping the clay neo it 
ifferent way of 


composing with form, and is a good way to begin 


JENNIE THOMAS 


Art Consultant, 
Central Schools, 
Holley, New York 


modeling by ' ‘pulling out" the parts from the 
whole (as a contrast to the method of attaching 
parts with slip). It also gives nonvisual children a 
chance to work in a way that appeals to them. 


The free form shown in the illustration is one 
made by a sixth-grader in Miss McAllister's room. 
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Lincoln Secrets the corals are nothing but empty sacs “Oh, what can I do?” she cried. ing so fast that he bumped his nose 
with tentacles at one end. A hermit crab resting on a large against the rock. 
(Continued from page 70) “I’m trying to find a place to sit rock hurried over to her. “You saved my life, Mr. Crab,” Sally 
to a . : : down,” Sally said. “I’m tired of trav- “Jump on my back,” he said, as said. 
; ~— cae sich ee a eling.” Sally floated toward him. “Why don’t you live on my back?” 
here Pe —Oh no! ‘He died bafaee “You'll have to wait until the cur- When Sally felt the crab shell un- Mr. Crab asked. “Your tentacles would 
ands ‘pers twelve years old. rent carries you to a rock,” they said. derneath her, she clung fast to it. She scare away some enemies and, every 
the rom—Did you ever play in the White The big lobster that had almost folded up her tentacles and body until once in a while, I would have some 
House with Lincoln’s son Tad? caught Sally before was hiding in some she was again just a little blob. The food left over that you could eat.” 
5) aay No. seaweeds nearby. The current was lobster moved towards the crab, but wi would like that, Mr. Crab.” 
oom mc—We'll pass to Cheri. carrying Sally right into his path. Sud- the crab scuttled safely into a tiny So to this very day Sally and the 
y is cHerI—You were a little boy when denly Sally felt that danger was near. hole in a rock. The lobster was mov- hermit crab are living happily together. 
he was a man? Was your father a sol- 
dier in the War Between the States? 
sTEPHEN—No, that’s not my secret. 
ourt mc—Don, your turn. 
s at pon—Did you see him in the state 
usan of Pennsylvania? 
the STEPHEN -- Yes. 
vley. mc—Let’s give Judy a chance to 
are wind this up. 
y a jupy—Does your secret have to do 
with a long journey and a famous 
nor, speech of Lincoln’s? 
did STEPHEN— Yes. 
eved jupy—Did you hear him give the 
hited Gettysburg Address? 
ad- STEPHEN—Yes, that was my good 
or to fortune. I read that speech so many 
times afterward that I learned it by 
is a heart. (If desired, he may give the 
d to Gettysburg Address.) 
mc—Will the people who had se- 
been crets please return to the platform? 
_ she Audience, do you agree with me that 
only they had interesting secrets? (Ap- 
nan. plause.) And the panel-—didn’t they 
e by know a great many things about 
not Lincoln? (Applause.) This ends the 
But time we have today. Good-by. How 
is a about playing “I’ve Got a Secret” for 
ne a Washington’s Birthday? 
1inal 
man. 
-e Sally, the Sea Anemone 
fore, (Continued from page 44) 
elect lived there for years. I’ve even heard 
Miss of one sea anemone who was fifty years 
it to old and he has moved only a little bit 
at is in all that time. I would not like to 
se P go rushing around the way Cousin Bill 
t for and those fish and crabs and other 
things do. I think it’s nicer to wait 
Hon- for your dinner to bump into you.” ; 
stone Neither of them knew that a large } 
hony lobster, who was hidden in some sea- 
law weed, had turned his head and seen , ss 
hout them. Quietly, he crept through the Hi wii 
= seaweed. Sally felt a ripple in the ! “Thanks to Marjorie Barrows and her 
rim water ¢ Ww ‘ anger wa ar. * ® 
more “Betty! bene pl a. Sally. has THE staff for the magnificent collection 
ry ae pames — Be they have made available to us in 
apsed their tentacles and also eir . ° 
. bodies until they looked just like little hi l dren’s The Children’s Hour. Luckily I have 
re- blobs sticking to the rock. ; 
end- Mie, Lebmer locked end locked. a complete set ih say Clesmoom. ‘The 
hony | What had happened to his nice dinner? Our selections certainly do appeal to the 
One minute it was there, and the next . . 
minute it had disappeared. Well, he children and there is a wealth of 
vv would just have to find his din- helpful material for teachers.” 
ner elsewhere. So off he crawled to ° ‘ 
another large bed of seaweeds. in Her Class room You, too, will be a lucky teacher 
only =e by be a sea anemone,” . with The Children’s Hour in your 
eclared. 2 ss 
“tt is safe,” Sally agreed. “The 4 classroom. A postcard to us will bring 
only thing .I don’t like is that we can’t you more information. 
lg swim. I’m going to detach myself and 
drift with the current, just to see what | (“$< <& inne 
will happen.” eo 
“You may be eaten by a fish!” Betty SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 
have gasped. School and Library Division 
ying Sally had already slipped off the N. H. Gilbert, Director 
Y rock and was drifting with the current. 79 N. Mi hie A 
ts or “My goodness!” Sally thought, “this 1 ~iipoige - _— none 
two speed really makes my tentacles spin. Chicago 1, Illinois 
$ by I don’t like this at all. I would rather 
ig it firmly attached to something. I'm 
y of a so fast that I can't even enjoy Teachers: Earn extra money in your spare time pre- 
yegin a ecenery. ting The Children’s Hour to families in your com- 
the As she floated along, she saw a beau- pr A y 
- OAS bed of coral attached to some munity. Write to: Mr. James Parker, Dept. 612, Sears, 
‘hing rocks. Rewer Roebuck and Co., Chicago 7, Illinois. 
vie , hyd Cousin Sally!” the corals 
one "The — pris yer he yl the oss Publishers of Our Wonderful World and The American Peoples Encyclopedia. A Publishing Affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
oom. anemones, too. The soft bodies inside 
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Please send me free complete information on Summer Session. 








Where Do You Go from 
Here? 


(Continued from page 90) 


activities which will help give him in- 
creased status as a teacher, recognition 
as a citizen of the community, higher 
income, and more and better auxiliary 
benefits. 

Growing attention to the develop- 
ment of the teaching process makes it 
an exciting medium in which to ex- 
press oneself. The creative, produc- 
tive person finds himself stimulated by 
the possibilities which lie in his daily 
work with children and by the knowl- 
edge that others doing the same kind of 
work are united with him in trying to 
do an increasingly better job for boys 
and girls. 

To summarize—let each individual 
teacher or candidate for teaching who 
is considering the possibility of work 
in the administrative field, make a 
careful analysis of himself for his pos- 
sibilities of employment. His best 
method, of course, is to discuss his 
concern with his superintendent of 
schools, or a member of the staff, and 
also with the authorities at an institu- 
tion which offers preparation. 

Actually, there is no job in the 
world today which calls for more real 
leadership than that of the classroom 
teacher. 


Give Them Vital Reading 
Experiences 


(Continued from page 27) 


Notice the stock vocabulary in these 
sentences. 

The teacher made flash cards of the 
phrases. She also made flash cards of 
basic vocabulary which was presented 
in the letter. 

This is one of many ways a principal 
(or teacher) can stimulate reading. 
It is not necessary for her to take a 
trip in order to inspire the children 
to read. 

She can write individual letters of 
commendation with suitable sugges- 
tions. 

“Thank you” letters for valentines 
and other greeting cards can be dis- 
tributed. 

Suggestions for various activities 
often stimulate reading interests. 

If the “cut and dried” techniques 
of reading could be discarded and 
more experience reading could be used, 
children would learn to read with 
ease, and love it. 


Directory of 
Book Publishers 


(See pages 10-11) 


Beckley-Cardy Co., Publishers, 1900 
N. Narragansett Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 

Benefic Press. See Beckley-Cardy. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y 

E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 

The Exposition Press, Inc., 386 Fourth 
Ave.; New York 16, N. Y. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 55 Fifth 
Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 

Lyons & Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago 16, Ill. 

Oxford Univ. Press, 114 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N.Y. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597-599 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Silver Burdett Co., Park Ave. & Co- 
lumbia Rd., Morristown, N.J. 

Vanguard Press, Inc., 424 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th St., 
New York 17 . 


| Wheeler Pub. Co., 2831-35 S. Parkway, 


Yonkers 5, N.Y. 





Attend 
Summer School a: tie 


UNIVERSITY 
of COLORADO 


in the Scenic Rockies 








Typical Residence Holl 


Enjoy study and vacation pleasures in invigorating 
summer climate, in view of snow-capped peaks, 
Week-end hikes, guided mountain climbs, bus trips 
= scenic highways, steak fries, squore dances, 

- 800 courses leading to g te and under. 
cai degrees. Distinguished visiting and 
resident faculty. Lectures by leading scientists, 
concerts by renowned ortists. Excellent living 
accommodations. Room and board, $18 to $23 
weekly. 


FLEXIBLE ENROLLMENT PLAN 
1957 SUMMER SESSION 


Two Separate 5-week Terms 
Ist 5-week Term 2nd 5-week Term 


JUNE 14-JULY 19 JULY 22-AUG. 24 
OOOOO OOOOO 


4-6 Credits 4-6 Credits 
Two Separate 3-week 
Mid-Summer Terms 
JULY 1-JULY 19 JULY 22-AUG. 9 
OUOM OOO 
3 Credits 3 Credits 
Two Separate 4-week Curriculum and 
Instruction Workshop Sessions 
JUNE 24-JULY 19 JULY 22-AUG. 16 
OOOO OOOO 
4 Credits 4 Credits 
FIFTEEN ATTENDANCE OPTIONS 


To Fit Your Summer Plans 

















For Bulletin and More Information 
Write Today to Dean of Summer Session 
Macky 302 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


BOULDER 








EARN YOUR M. ED. AFTER HOURS 


Late afternoon & eve. classes begin Jan. 31. Saturday 
classes begin Feb. 2. Fully accredited training for 
nursery & elementary ee hool_ teachers. classes. 
Coed. Folder. NA‘ COLLEGE OF EDU CATION, 
2828 Sheridan, Evanston, Illinois. 








TELESCOPES————__ 
REFRACTORS — REFLECTORS 


for amateur & Professional astronomers. com- 
plete-ready for use-with or without tripods. 


$3.98 to $198 UP 


Send for free illustrated Booklet RT 


CRITERION MANUFACTURING CO. 
331 Church St. Hartford 1, Conn. 














—Teachers!— 





Need Cash Quick? 
BORROW by MAIL 


a Wy 
a 


If you need $50-3600 new 
and are regularly em- 
— loyed, rush the coupon! 
eare State Licensed and 
make quick cash loans 
mere hel. S.ENTIR LY 
¥ MAI L. No agents will call. 
in small monthly installments to fit your income. Ne 


f ~ ag sotketticn relates, tradespeople, 
re never know you are lying for a loan, Rush coupon 
fez sree information, Me wy? Satine Wide! we envelope. 
Omaha, Nebraska . . . * Serving Tonehens Sines “1906. 
550-5600 EASY-CONFIDENTIAL! 


POSTAL FINANCE . } 
NCE CO., Dept. 600-B | 


at t F aod FREE informa- 
og rust Money Reqoes orm inf. 
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IRENE SHUR 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, 
Biddle Street School, 
West Chester, Pennsylvania 


We 
Played 
Arithmetic 










--and Learned 


E PLAYED arithmetic — and 

learned! The proof of our 
achievement could be seen in the 
ratings of the sixth-grade class in 
their Stanford-Binet tests. The class 
made a much greater gain than the 
one year’s expected growth. Yet 
we did not drill! We did not open 
to a “cold” page of arithmetic un- 
til we understood what we were en- 
deavoring to find. We played our 
arithmetic. We looked forward to 
our arithmetic lessons. 

The teacher who says, “Turn to 
page 78 and we'll begin our study 
of fractions,” is a teacher who has 
jumped to Step Four before she has 
considered the absolute necessity of 
Steps One, Two, and Three. Could 
we say to a two-year-old, “Now, let 
us see you run,” if this same two- 
year-old had not first learned to 
crawl and then to walk? 

Education is built upon past ex- 
periences. A prime objective in 
teaching arithmetic is to make it so 
well understood that children will 
be able to use it in any and all situ- 
ations. Do we expect an adult pat- 
tern of automatic response from an 
eleven-year-old child? Are we to 
teach by means of the drill theory— 
by repetition—at the adult level of 
performance? Comparative studies 
have shown a very disappointing 
rate of accomplishment for the 
time and effort devoted to the 
teaching of arithmetic. 

What did this particular sixth- 
grade class do that made their 
progress so exceptional? 

Each lesson was organized into 
six basic steps. 

1. The use of concrete objects 
was put into play. Everything from 
oranges to pies was actually cut to 
represent fractions. Since a frac- 
tion is a part, we chose this way to 
demonstrate it. \ 

2. Visual aids were used to show 
the meaning of a particular basic 
fact or process. Thus, we moved 


from the real orange to an orange- 
colored circle on the flannel board. 
We lived with the flannel board! 
It was a permanent piece of equip- 
ment in our room. How easy it was 
to teach and reteach with this easy- 
to-handle, colorful, and excellent 
medium. 

Children see geometric forms 
such as the circle and the rectangle 
even before they learn their names. 
The first shapes they learn to draw 
are circles or rectangles. When we 
utilize these forms at the sixth- 
grade level, with our instructional 
materials on the flannel board, we 
are building upon the known and 
the familiar. 

3. Each child had manipulative 
material at his desk to represent or 
reproduce the facts. This material 
was an individual flannel board 
with smaller discs than I used to 
demonstrate. The pupil could now 
discover and learn for himself. 

Use of the manipulative materi- 
als is one of the essentials in the six 
steps in the learning sequence. The 
large flannel board is ideal for dem- 
onstrations—but the discovery peri- 
od often takes place when the pupil 
can manipulate the part himself. 
Only by means of trial and error— 
and more experimenting—can real 
learning take place. 

4, Semiconcrete materials were 
now used. At this time, we could 
refer to the textbook. Ours had the 
illustrations of the problem we were 
studying. By the time we turned to 
the book, the child had gained an 
insight into the problem we were 
endeavoring to solve. 

5. Symbolic representation of the 
fact was now introduced: the num- 
bers were used. One-half was writ- 
ten as %. The children used their 
pencils and paper. The blackboard 
was used as a tool of learning. 
Numbers are abstract. It may not 
be possible to think %. But we can 

(Continued on page 99) 

















You never know...but 
you'll be glad you’re under 
the T.C.U. umbrella! 


You never know if it will be a light “sprinkle” or a regular “cloud- 
burst”... when sickness, accident or quarantine strikes. But, there 
is always a rainstorm of extra bills. That’s why it’s wise to be un- 
der the friendly and helpful protection of the T.C.U. “umbrella” 
at all times! The best protection against extra expenses is extra 


income! 


Protection Costs Less Than a Nickel a Day 


With a 10-Way Protection T.C.U. policy you are assured of speedy 
financial help when you need it most—at a cost of less than 5c a day. 
You know that in the event of sickness, accident or quarantine an 
airmail T.C.U. check will wing its way to you to help pay the bills. 


Likes Prompt 

Claim Service 
*] want to thank you for 
your prompt payment of 
my claim for five days. I 
haven’t had the opportu- 
nity to call on the T.C.U. 
before but if I should 
need you again I feel I 
will get prompt service.” 
Miss Cornelia E. Goins 


Columbus, Miss. 


All Claim Checks Sent by Fast Air Mail 


Quick As A Cat 
Can Wink Its Eye 
“Your letter and check 
came by airmail as ‘quick 
as a cat can wink its eye,’ 
after I wrote you telling 
you I had been in the hos- 
pital. I certainly thank you 
for your promptness and 
your friendly courtesy.” 


Mrs. Mamie E. Howard 
Ulysses, Kansas 


Thirteen Years 
with T.C.U, 


“I greatly appreciated the 
promptness of T.C.U. in 
settling my claim. I have 
been a member since 1943 
and in that time I have 
had to call on them three 
times. Each time I was 
very well pleased with my 
checks. Thanks again.” 


Mrs. Estella Anne Kern 
Bedford, Ind. 








For more than 50 years, the T.C.U. has helped thousands of other 


teachers. 


the best place is under the T.C.U. umbrella. 


protection. 


Get all the facts. 


You, too, will find that in a “sprinkle” or “cloudburst” 


Learn about T.C.U. 


Without obligation, mail the cou- 


pon below. Then you alone decide if it isn’t better to be under the 
T.C.U umbrella when “caught in the rain.” No agent will call— 
so mail the coupon today! 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


139 T.C.U. Bldg. 


Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


‘FREE INFORMATION COUPON~~~"~> 


To the T.C.U., 139 T.C.U. Building 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


a. I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way Protection. 


| Tey 


T.C.U. advertising has 
appeared in The In- 
structor every year for 
the past 44 years. 








Name 


Address 


Send me full details without obligation. 


NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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86 Titles for ANY 
LIQUID (orn) DUPLIGATOR 


CONTINENTAL PRE-PRINTED 
CARBON MASTERS 
available in these subjects: — 


ENGLISH 

PHONICS 

SEASONS 

SCIENCE 
ARITHMETIC 
READING 

OUTLINE MAPS 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
HEALTH - Jr. High 
GUIDANCE - Jr. High 


Write For Free Catalog 
of 86 Liquid Duplicating titles 


THE CONTINENTAL PRESS, INC, 


Elizabethtown, Penna. 














FELT BOARDS & CUT-OUTS 


Below is our No. 8F 
24 x 36 inch folding board. 





Our new 48 page catalogue and instruction 

book is FREE on your request. No. 14 is a 

new 3-purpose board and a sensation for 

the price. 

It's a feltboard, black board, and magnetic 

board combined. 

Learn more about our comparison offer be- 

fore you buy. 

Or ask for distributor's name in your locality. 
VISUAL SPECIALTIES CO. 

5701 W. Vernor Detroit 9, Mich. 





Aa Tow! 


This ad will appear 
but once this semester. 


HELP teachers 


Save time, worry and library hours. Let 


us prepare material for you—give it the 
finished, professional tone. 

Theses . . . Manuscripts . . . Research 
Bibliographies . . . Reviews 
Papers .. - Talks . . . Letters 
Charts . . . Outlines 
and many others, prepared by profession- 
als of long experience. Our service will 
help you improve your work, your educa- 
tional and social position. Rates as low 
as $1.00; write today outlining your needs. 
VERA GREGORY 
3015 N.W. 12th Street, Oklahoma City 7, Okla. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to make money 
writing. Hundreds now making money every day on 
short paragraphs. I tell you what to write, where and 
how to sell; and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 
right away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 69-8, 7464 Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 














class) =& clus —Stsé#ém INS 
RINGS, MEDALS KEYS 
Music for ear “wy 





Send $0 fer 36-poge catalogue 
ARTISTIC MEDAL G BADGE CO. 
61 Beekman St., Dept. E 
New York 38, N. Y. 











Martha’s Broken Heart 
(Continued from page 91) 


pleased. I will see that it is wrapped 
up and given to the royal courier to 
take with him when he leaves this 
afternoon.” 

Martha went thoughtfully up the 
path to the palace. She remembered 
the cracks that she had put in the 
plaque the night before. She was sure 
that the royal potter had not discovered 
them when he glazed it. 

Meanwhile, in Capidonia, the king’s 
advisors were holding a whispered con- 
sultation. 

“Things did not go well this morn- 
ing,” said the one. 

“The king is always so brilliant at 
battle, but not today,” said another. 

“Never in our country’s history has 
he led the troops so poorly,” said a 
third. 

The king’s mind was indeed on 
something else, for at that moment he 
was sitting in the royal tent thinking 
about his daughter Martha. “I wonder 
if I’m right. For many years I have 
tried to be both father and mother to 
my child. Maybe I should not be put- 
ting such great responsibilities on her 
shoulders.” 

The king’s frown deepened. “But 
if she’s to be queen, she cannot grow 
up just like other children. She has 
to learn that she has a special role 
that she must assume.” 

Just then there was a tap at the 
doorway of the tent. The courier had 
just arrived from the palace and his 
knapsack held messages from the king’s 
ministers, as well as the gift from the 
princess. The king was puzzled as he 
lifted the package. Inside there seemed 
to be several pieces. 

“A plaque from my daughter,” said 
he. “But it broke on the way.” He 
frowned at the carelessness of the 
courier. 

He fitted the pieces together and 
saw they made a heart that said “I 
love you.” 

Then the king picked up the pieces 
and looked at them curiously. The 
edges were not jagged and rough as if 
they had broken during the long ride. 
The breaks were smooth, as though 
someone had intended them to occur. 
Slowly a smile broke across the king’s 
face. 

“Martha’s broken heart,” he said 
aloud. “It’s her way of telling me she 
is sorry. A royal way she chose—with 
a message so private that no one else 
in all the world knew about it.” 

The weariness seemed to fall from 
the king’s shoulders like a_ cloak. 
Abruptly he rose to his feet and rushed 
from the royal tent. 

“Bring me my horse and sound the 
trumpets. I will lead my army to vic- 
tory,” he said confidently. 

The pleased faces of his ministers 
turned to him with full hope. “Victory 
will be ours,” they agreed. 

The king leaped upon his horse. As 
the sound of battle was given, the 
army stormed forward. Before nightfall 
of that day, victory was proclaimed 
across the land. Martha’s gift had 
turned the day. 


Susan B. Anthony Votes 
(Continued from page 92) 


claimed the right to vote, is a pro- 
tection not to all our rights but to our 
rights as citizens of the United States 
only. (Turns and looks at Jurors.) I 
direct the jury to bring in a verdict of 
guilty. 

MR. SELDEN—Your Honor, the court 
has no right to direct the jury in this 
way. The jury must be permitted to 
bring in its own verdict. 

(Spectators applaud and cheer.) 
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JUDGE HUNT (raps with gavel)— 
Order! Order in the court. ( Looks at 
Court Clerk.) The clerk will take the 
verdict. (Clerk writes.) 

MR. SELDEN—I insist the jury must 
give its own verdict. 

JUDGE HUNT—The jury is dismissed. 
Will the defendant stand up? 

(Susan stands.) 

JUDGE HUNT—Has the prisoner any- 
thing to say why sentence should not 
be pronounced? 

susAN—Yes, Your Honor, I have 
many things to say, for in your ordered 
verdict of guilty you have trampled 
underfoot every vital principle of our 
government. All my rights are ignored. 
I am not being treated as a citizen. 

juDGE HUNT—The court cannot 
listen to arguments which the prison- 
er’s attorney has already presented. 

SUSAN—May it please Your Honor, 
I am not arguing but simply stating 
reasons why— 

JUDGE HUNT—The court cannot al- 
low the prisoner to go on. 

susAN—Your Honor, surely you will 
not deny me the poor privilege of pro- 
test. Since the day of my arrest last 
November this is the first time I have 
been allowed a word— 

JUDGE HUNT (angrily)—The prison- 
er must sit down. I will not allow an- 
other word. 

(Susan sits down.) 

jupceE HuUNT—The prisoner will 
stand up. (Susan stands.) The sen- 
tence of the court is that you pay a 
fine of one hundred dollars and the 
cost of this trial. 

SUSAN—May it please Your Honor, 
I will never pay one dollar of your 
unjust penalty. Never. You may send 
me to prison but I will never pay. 

(Spectators shout and applaud.) 

JUDGE HUNT (pounds with gavel) — 
Order! Order in the court! 

(Curtains close.) 

NARRATOR (in front of curtain)— 
Susan Anthony’s friends were afraid 
she might have to go to prison. But 
nearly everyone agreed Judge Hunt 
had not been fair in the trial. Susan 
did not pay the fine and she was not 


sent to prison. Public opinion was | 


against that. You might think that 
within a few months or a year after 
Susan’s courageous act so many other 
women would have followed her ex- 
ample that the question of women’s 
right to vote would have stopped be- 
ing a question and everyone would 
have agreed to it. But that isn’t what 
happened. Women did not win the 
legal right to vote for almost fifty 
years after Susan B. Anthony cast that 
famous first ballot. Miss Anthony had 
been dead for fourteen years when, in 
1920, the Nineteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution was passed. This 
amendment, which is known as the 
Susan B. Anthony Amendment, states 
that: “the right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be de- 
nied or abridged by the United States 
or by any State on account of sex.” 
The story of the struggle to win the 
right to vote for women is a fascinat- 
ing one. If you are curious to know 
more, be sure to visit the library. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Someone may ques- 
tion why the Nineteenth Amendment 
was necessary when, according to the 
Fourteenth Amendment, women were 
citizens and entitled to all the rights 
and privileges of citizenship. The ques- 
tion that required clarification was: Do 
the rights of citizenship include voting? 
There was no question that the citizen- 
ship rights of white men included vot- 
ing, but there was question about what 
the rights of citizenship meant to men 
born or naturalized in the United States 
who did not belong to the white race 
and to those who had been slaves. The 
Fifteenth Amendment was needed to 
clarify the “race, creed, and previous 
condition of servitude” questions. The 
Nineteenth Amendment was needed to 
make perfectly clear that the rights of 
women as citizens include voting. 





classroom 
posters 

for the 
school year! 














20 HOLIDAYS and 
SPECIAL DAYS 


@ large-size posters with big, 
easy-to-read type. 


@ each poster printed in 2 
attractive colors. 


here's the complete list of 
Holidays and Special Days 


Posters 
School Begins Lincoln's Birthday 
Beginning of Fall Valentine Day 
Columbus Day Washington's Birthday 
Halloween St. Patrick's Day 
Veterans’ Day Coming of Spring 
Thanksgiving May Day 
Coming of Winter Mother's Day 
Christmas Memorial Day 
New Year's Day Flag Day 
Chanukah Father's Day 


Here’s the set of classroom posters you've 
been waiting for—an exciting collection 
for the Holidays and Special Days during 
the school year. These new posters are 
large size (13” x 16%”) and are printed 
in two colors (five different colors in a 
set). Each tells the name of the holiday 
or special day and the date or day on 
which it falls. The type is big and easily 
read. 

The posters are ideal for developing class- 
room discussions on special days and events. 
Their simplicity insures quick attention 
and easy understanding. The illustrations, 
expertly drawn by an artist familiar to 
INSTRUCTOR readers, make them eye- 
catching bulletin-board features. When not 
in use, the posters may be stored in the 
specially designed shipping carton. 


Set $300 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. 
Credit Orders Subject to 
Postage and Handling Charges. 


IN 257 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Dansville, N. Y. 


Please send me sets of the 


20 Holidays and Special Days Posters 
@ $3.00 each set. 


0) Payment enclosed 
© Bill me, payable in 30 days. 


Name 
Street 
City 


State 
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Washington’s Little 
General 


(Continued from page 83) 


when they became a tiny cloud of dust 
in the distance, Isobelle put her head 
on the window sill and cried. 

After a minute or so, she lifted her 
head, and shook the tears out of her 
eyes. “This will never do! I have work 
that must be done.” 

First she went to the closet and put 
on her brown work dress. She tied a 
pink-checked pinafore over the dress 
and went to the bureau to arrange her 
hair. She ran her hand over the long 
curls for a second, then grabbed her 
hairbrush. Long curls had no place on 
a farm. She made two long braids. 

By the time the house was straight- 
ened and the farm chores done, it was 
nearly noon and the day was quite 
warm. Isobelle went around to the 
front porch and sat in her mother’s 
rocking chair. A little breeze fanned 
her hot cheeks and soon she dropped 
off to sleep. 

Sometime later, she was awakened 
suddenly by the sound of horses’ 
hooves pounding down the lane. 

She stood up and went down the 
steps to greet the riders. Then she saw 
that they were soldiers. Her heart 
jumped with fear. But they did not 
wear red coats so she knew it was not 
the enemy. 

The men stopped their horses at the 
gate. There were five of them. Their 
uniforms were dusty and their faces 
streaked with perspiration. They dis- 
mounted and a big man with a sol- 
emn face came up the walk. 

“He must be the Captain,” thought 
Isobelle. 

She curtsied deeply as the big sol- 
dier came to the porch. “Good morn- 
ing, sir,” she said. 


The man smiled a tired little smile 
and said, “Good morning, little lady. 
Is your mother or father about?” 

“No, sir,” Isobelle answered polite- 
ly. “I am alone. My parents have gone 
to Philadelphia.” 

“Then you are in charge here,” said 
the big soldier with a slight twinkle. 
“Aren't you a little young for so grave 
a responsibility?” 

“I suppose I am,” replied Isobelle 
importantly, “but my father says the 
young must forget their age and serve 
as they can. The War for Independ- 
ence must be won!” 

“That is true.” The big man nodded 
solemnly. “I wonder if you would per- 
mit my men to water their horses and 
perhaps rest a bit in the cool of your 
trees. We have ridden a long way 
and are tired and thirsty.” 

Isobelle remembered her mother’s 
training. She made another deep curt- 
sy and said, “You may water your 
horses in the barnyard trough. Then, 
gentlemen, you will kindly honor this 
house by stepping inside and refresh- 
ing yourselves. I can prepare a light 
repast.” 

When Isobelle looked up, the big 
soldier bowed deeply. 

“You are most gracious, dear lady, 
and my men and I are hungry indeed. 
We have not eaten since daybreak and 
still have a long ride before us.” 

While the soldiers took their horses 
to the barnyard, Isobelle fairly flew 
into the house. The big soldier settled 
himself in a chair on the porch and 
put his head back with a deep sigh. 

“I hope I can remember every- 
thing,” thought Isobelle wildly as she 
tore about the kitchen. “I must do 
just as Mother would.” 

First she spread a snowy cloth on 
the dark mahogany table in the din- 
ing room. Then she dashed out to the 
springhouse and with a light tug 


brought up a bucket of fresh rich milk. 
Another pull brought up sweet yellow 
butter that had been churned the aft- 
ernoon before. She put them on the 
table, having first poured the milk into 
her mother’s best blue pitcher. From 
the cooler she took a juicy pink ham 
stuck all over with spices. Isobelle 
sliced the thin curling slices and ar- 
ranged them on a platter. When a 
freshly baked loaf of bread had been 
cut and a jar of her mother’s straw- 
berry preserves opened, Isobelle called 
proudly to the soldiers. 

How they did eat! Isobelle had to 
refill the blue pitcher twice and slice 
another loaf of bread. 

While they ate, the soldiers compli- 
mented her upon the delicious meal 
and said all sorts of nice things about 
how proud her parents must be of 
such an accomplished daughter. 

Isobelle stood in the doorway and 
fairly beamed. She found herself talk- 
ing with them, too. She told them 
about her four brothers in the army; 
about the neighbors who had a wound- 
ed son. She told about how she helped 
on the farm and did some of the boys’ 
work. Then, with a wistful look down 
at her toes, she told how she had 
wanted to go to Philadelphia to see 
General Washington but someone had 
to stay home. She told of the pretty 
dress she wanted General Washington 
to see and even laughed about sleeping 
on the hard curlers so she would be 
beautiful in Philadelphia. 

The soldiers had stopped eating and 
were watching her with strange ex- 
pressions. The older soldier seemed 
particularly interested. 

“What happened to your curls?” he 
asked gently. 

“Curls on a farm!” scoffed Isobelle. 
“T braided them back again just as 
they always are. The chickens don’t 
care whether I have curls or not.” 


The men laughed heartily. 

Then the big soldier got up and 
came over to Isobelle. He put both his 
hands on her shoulders. 

“Tsobelle,” he said, “you did a very 
nice thing today. Not every little girl 
would give up a long-awaited trip for 
the parents of a wounded soldier. You 
tell your folks it is people like them, 
who are rearing children like you and 
your soldier brothers, who are winning 
this war. And who, when Independ- 
ence is won, will make this the great- 
est country in the world. You tell 
them George Washington said so.” 

Isobelle’s mouth dropped open and 
her eyes almost popped from her head. 
George Washington! This was General 
George Washington standing here with 
his hands on her shoulders. Her 
tongue stuck to the roof of her mouth. 

“And for you, my dear little girl,” 
said the General rubbing his hand 
over her smooth braids, “you are more 
beautiful in your pink pinafore and 
braids than any fine lady in Philadel- 
phia today. Those little hands that so 
generously waited upon tired and dirty 
soldiers are as patriotic as any hand 
that carries a rifle. God bless you, my 
dear.” 

Then General Washington reached 
up and tore a button from his uni- 
form. He handed it to Isobelle and 
folded her hand around it. 

“This” he said seriously, “makes 
you a member of my own regiment. 
From now on, you are Officer Isobelle 
Smith of Washington’s Army.” 

The soldiers at the table slid their 
chairs back and stood at attention. 
Isobelle’s heart beat so fast she could 
hardly breathe. But, with the button 
clutched in her hand, she squared her 
shoulders and touched her right hand 
to her forehead. 

And General Washington and his 
men returned her salute. 
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UNIFORM QUALITY AND MIN- 
IMUM COST—PLASTIC-BASE AUDIO- 
TAPE on 1'/-mil cellulose acetate, 
meets the most exacting require- 
ments of the professional or educa- 
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Known the world over for match- 
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uniform quality. 
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tape recorders, is 
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Alfredo of Argentina 
(Continued from page 25) 


a lump of sugar and gave it to the 
pony. “I gave him a lump yesterday, 
and he wants more.” 

“What’s his name?” Alfredo asked. 

“Well,” said Grandfather slowly, 
“thought we ought to let you name 
your own pony.” 

Alfredo looked at Grandfather in 
surprise. “Is he mine really, Grand- 
father? To keep always?” he added 
as if there might be some mistake. 

Grandfather smiled and nodded. 
“Your very own.” 

Alfredo reached up and patted the 
pony’s face. How soft the skin felt 
near its nose! It was like the fur on 
the collar of Mother’s winter coat. 
“Blackie might be a good name,” said 
Alfredo. 

Grandfather nodded. “He’s black 
all right,” he agreed. 

“Oh, I know. I'll call him Star,” 
said Alfredo. And Grandfather agreed 
that Star was just the name for the 


ny. 

“Well, now I think we better go 
back to the house,” said Grandfather. 
“You two can spend the day together 
tomorrow.” 

“Does he—Star, I mean,” Alfredo 
corrected himself, “have to stay in the 
barn all the time?” 

“No. I only bought him a few days 
ago. Thought I'd keep him in the stall 
until he got used to being here. Some- 
times a horse gets lonesome for the 
ranch he came from. Tomorrow you 
can lead him around and introduce 
him to the ranch.” Grandfather 
looked at the hook on the door. “Have 
to fix that,” he said to himself. 

“When can I ride Star?” Alfredo 
asked as they walked toward the house. 

“He’s never been ridden,” said 
Grandfather. “He’s pretty young yet. 
Maybe we better let him grow a little.” 

Alfredo awoke early next morning 
when he heard Grandfather’s car leav- 
ing. Father was going too, Alfredo 
had heard him say last night. He got 
out of bed and dressed quickly. Then 
he tiptoed into the dining room, took 
a lump of sugar from the dish, let 
himself out of the door quietly, and 
ran to the barn. 

The barn door was open. But Star 
was not waiting for his new master. 
Alfredo looked in surprise at the empty 
stall. Perhaps someone had put him in 
another stall last night. Alfredo 
walked through the barn looking from 
side to side. There were gray horses 


and black horses and brown horses, 
But there wasn’t a pony black as coal 
with a white star in its forehead. 

Alfredo heard the sound of voices in 
the corral. Of course, one of the ranch 
hands would know where Star was! 
Alfredo walked toward the men. They 
were looking at a broken board in the 
fence. “Must have jumped over here,” 
Alfredo heard one of the men say, 
Then the men turned around and saw 
Alfredo. 

“Good morning, Alfredo,” one of 
them said. “My, how you have grown 
since your last visit.” 

“Where is Star?” Alfredo asked. 

“Star?” the men questioned. 

Then Alfredo remembered that of 
course they wouldn’t know that this 
was the pony’s name. “I named my 
pony Star,” he said, “as soon as Grand- 
father gave him to me last night.” 

“I’m sorry, Alfredo,” the man said, 
“but Star got the barn door open and 
he was gone when we came out this 
morning.” 

“Did someone steal him?” Alfredo 
asked, his voice shaking a little. 

“Oh, no, I don’t think so,” the man 
answered. “Just got lonesome for the 
ranch he came from maybe. But we'll 
find him as soon as Old Manuel gets 
back.” 

After breakfast Alfredo hurried back 
to the barnyard. He sat on the corral 
fence and waited. From where he sat, 
Alfredo could look far out over the 
level pampa, which is what the plains 
of Argentina are called. Wherever he 
looked, there were no trees and no 
hills. Only miles and miles of land as 
level as the sea. But nowhere did he 
see a little black pony. 

The ranch hands had finished mend- 
ing the fence and now one of them 
had fixed the hook on the barn door. 
They saw the lonely figure perched on 
the fence, and walked over. 

“Old Manuel may be back yet to- 
day,” said one of the men. “He'll find 
your pony.” 

“But Star may be far away by the 
time he comes,” said Alfredo. 

“Makes no difference how far or 
how long he’s gone,” the other said. 
“Old Manuel remembers the hoof 
mark of about any horse he’s been 
around. He brought the pony to the 
ranch the day your grandfather bought 
it. He'll know it anywhere. He’ll know 
its hoof prints too.” 

(Continued on page 109) 

















“The world keeps changing so fast that I find myself two or three TV 
newscasts behind the children!” 
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We Played Arithmetic 


—and Learned 


(Continued from page 95) 





think of % of a pie. One builds a 
concept of % by dealing with con- 
crete objects so that we can have a 
visual picture. The pupils are not 
working their problems mechani- 
cally, but with understanding and 
insight. 

6. The final step in our outline 
was the social application of arith- 
metic: the ability of the pupil to 
apply his knowledge of the fact to 
situations in his experiences. We 
built a birdhouse, baked cakes, and 
brought in experiences in which 
fractions were being utilized every 
day. We lived with our numbers! 

These are the six steps upon 
which we proceeded this year in 
arithmetic learning. We “played” 
numbers—and we learned. Our 
boards and materials were left in 


The Pencil 
Problem 


ENCILS are not a problem in 
my room because I always give 
a pencil to any pupil who asks for 
one. I do this freely. True, the 
pencil may be only three inches 
long, or I may get it from another 
pupil by saying, “If I had a pen- 
cil I’d surely give it to you. Johnny 
is always so nice about helping all 
of us—does someone have an extra 
pencil he may take?” 

This is a never-tailing magic 
expression, far superior to abraca- 
dabra, because, whether Johnny 
has been helpful or not, children 
want to please and be helpful. 

The usual reason for a_ pencil 
shortage is that they are in pupils’ 
desks under other things. Some 
pupils find things more easily and 
can quickly help the teacher when 
apencil is needed. Pupils who share 
never go short. 

I have several sources of pencil 
supply. First, I pick up _ pencils 
from all the centers where chil- 
dren have been—the science table, 
the mural painting area, the read- 
ing table, my desk, the library 
comer, and, of course, the lowly 

oor. 

Only a few times a year do I give 
out new pencils to the whole class 


the room at all times. Groups of 
children would frequently gather to 
“play” with the fractional parts. 

To the children, arithmetic had 
become a gay time when the bright 
red, orange, blue, green, and yellow 
of the flannel board was put on the 
chalk tray. Arithmetic was a time 
of “pulling out” their colorful felt 
discs and paper cutout discs. 

Arithmetic class was a time of 
speculation, “What are we going to 
see on the demonstration table?” 
Sometimes enough cake or orange 
sections were left after the lesson to 
have a little party. We called it a 
“community taste.” We did not 
drill! We played numbers—all 
kinds of games were introduced 
which involved numbers—and we 
learned! 


CAROLYN NUNN 


at once. However, I order pencils 
as often as they are allotted to 
us. Since nobody needs a new pen- 
cil at exactly the same date and 
hour as anyone else, I give them 
out as needed, usually the newly 
sharpened one I am using myself. 
Some days five or six go out; others 
one or two. 

I say, “Here, take this one. Does 
someone have an old pencil I can 
have?” 

Quite a few usually materialize, 
and these go into the pencil box 
that I keep in a drawer set aside 
for stickers, compasses, extra rulers, 
paper punch, stapler, paper clips, 
and similar things that everyone 
uses. Here, too, go extra crayons. 

Extra pencils and extra crayons 
are so hard to find owners for un- 
til they’re needed that we never 
race our motors over such things; 
we simply put them in the com- 
munity drawer after casually say- 
ing, “Is this someone’s blue crayon?” 
or, “Here’s a pencil.” 

Pencils are no problem when you 
have plenty. Provide a generous 
climate, develop a technique of 


acquisition and a place for storing, 


and you'll always have a pencil to 
give any pupil who asks for one. 
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48 Historical Prints 


A complete set of famous Beale 
Prints for you and your students. 





**Paul Revere’s Ride” One of the celebrated Joseph Boggs 


Beale Prints now available as part 
of a complete collection. 


To OBTAIN these beautiful prints, just ask your students to 
collect 150 outer wrappers from Fleer Dubble Bubble Gum. 
(They'll gladly comply for children buy more Fleer Dubble 
Bubble Gum than any other penny confection.) Send the wrap- 
pers to us and we will send you free 48 celebrated Beale American 
History Reproductions (with historical summaries of each)! 
Included are scenes depicting: 


e Pony Express e Signing of Declaration 


of Independence 
e Betsy Ross making first flag 


e Ponce de Leon discovering 
the Fountain of Youth 


e Boston Tea Party 
e Battle of Bull Run 


...and many, many other prints with which to delight and _~ 
instruct your students. Prints are suitable for mounting#A 
or framing. 
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FREE EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILM Full color, 16 mm. film, expressly 
made for classroom showing—a trip through the famous Fleer plant in 
Philadelphia—actually shows how gum is made! Write Dept. A29. 
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TWO 
PROVOCATIVE 
ARTICLES 


Tragedies in the Classroom! 


A my lifetime of teaching, I’ve had many 
happy moments. But I’ve also seen tragedies in 
the classroom. 

Take valentines. The biggest bell this word 
rings in my memory takes me back to a Valentine 
Day party my sixth grade celebrated several 
years ago. The climax, of course, was opening 
the valentine box and giving out the valentines. 
Just before the box was emptied, Mary, a shy 
youngster in my class, asked to be excused. I 
thought she was going to the washroom. But at 
dismissal time I found her in the corridor out- 
side the room, hiding her face, sobbing hysteri- 
cally. I sensed the reason right away. Everyone 
had been getting valentines but Mary. 

It was then that I realized how much real 
damage I had provoked with the valentine box. 
I wondered how many Mary’s there were in 
other classes in other schools who dreaded 


Valentine Day; how many sat patiently waiting 
for their cards while the stack on the desk across 
the aisle got higher and higher. 

I began to wonder. Were there other instances 
where teachers like myself hurt children—hurt 
them so deeply that they were afraid to talk 
about it to anyone? 


ARTHUR S. GREEN 


Art Instructor, 
Clinton Elementary School, 
Chicago, Illinois 


I didn’t have to seek beyond my own experi- 
ence. How well I remembered an “Honor Roll” 
system I instituted in my room. It worked 
simply; each pupil having straight E’s (the 
highest mark) in all subjects received a gold- 
en star after his name on a banner that I prom- 
inently displayed in the front of the room. 

I thought I was promoting scholarship in this 
way. But I learned its harm soon enough. Dur- 
ing a parent-teacher night a mother approached 
me with: “Mr. Green, why isn’t my son’s name 
on that banner?” 








I SUPPOSE that every consultant looks forward 
to finding a school where teachers know and love 
children, and where the administrator and the 
staff play the role of friends and helpers. My 
happy association with one such school resulted 
in the guidance-curriculum suggestion described 
in this article. 

A teacher in Palo Alto asked for help on Mex- 
ico. My thoughts turned to the best (but infre- 
quently used) source of information and feelings 
—children themselves. Children are often excel- 
lent teachers, with no problems of getting down 
to the children’s level! 

I wanted to choose a group from the school 
mentioned above. Some of the children were new 
to the United States, and their social-cultural 
background was limited to a small area in their 
new town. In the situation I was planning, they 
would be experts away from home and prestige 
and respect help everyone. Children need to see 
others in a different setting, accept them, and 
be accepted. 

Our superintendent not only agreed to the 
idea, but also helped to work out the details. It 
was decided that a visitation plan involving chil- 
dren from his school could be handled legally, 
safely, and to the benefit of both schools and 
teachers. 

A list was made of children who could speak 
well on Mexico, who could express feelings and 
understandings, or who could be helped by being 
chosen to participate. Of some thirty possibili- 
ties, nine were chosen, upper-graders from sixth 
through eighth grade. Carol, Tina, Isabelle, 
Hope, Hortensia, Rickie, Eddie, Manuel, and 
Donald had all traveled in, been born in, or 
spent some time in Mexico. 

In order to transport these children to the 
school in Palo Alto, special provisions were 
made. Two mothers were planning to drive, but 
at the last moment only one arrived. In many 





(Continued on page 105) 


Children can be 


STANLEY GOERTZEN 


School Psychologist, Public Schools, 
Alameda County, California 


situations this would have caused chaos and 
frantic worry, but in this case the teacher just 
loaded her car and started on the 18-mile trip, 
while the superintendent took her class for the 
morning. Cooperation is right! 

The fourth-grade hosts brought extra lunches 
for the visiting group. The visited teachers 
treated with milk shakes and ice cream, but were 
later reimbursed by Palo Alto parents who 
wanted to do their share. 

Through their acquaintance with Mexico, the 
children were able to bring dances, costumes, 
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Resource People 


articles, money, feelings, and facts which they 
presented to the younger children. More than 
that, they brought stories of children, of adults, 
and especially of their association with their 
grandparents. They spoke of the excitement and 
color of bullfights, of ranchos, camps, and rais- 
ing crops; and they answered assorted questions. 
Their dances were authentic in costume, and, 
even more important, they explained the dances 
as children, not perfectly but unaffectedly. 
Mexico was really a great distance away and 
a strange place to one (Continued on page 105) 











ARTISTA® 
POWDER 


PAINT 





@ For early adventures in the world 
of color, children will enjoy using 
ARTISTA powder paint. Easily mixed 
with water to a smooth creamy con- 
sistency. A wide range of strong vi- 
brant colors, plus excellent opacity 
make ARTISTA powder paint ideal 
for working on almost any surface. 
Water soluble and non-toxic, safe for 
use by children of every grade level. 

For your free copy of a booklet 
le telling how to use ARTISTA powder 
paint in the classroom, write to Bin- 
ney & Smith Inc., Dept. 12.7, 380 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, 





New York. 7.8 
The circus lady is ~~» 
riding on a pony. 


Marcia Ryan, Age 6 
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Mal p one of these pic 


These pages tell you all about this challenging new Travel 
Contest, sponsored by your favorite teachers’ magazine! It 
is open to all readers of The INSTRUCTOR who are actively 
engaged in educational work this school year. 


If you are an elementary teacher, principal, or supervisor, 
this is your big opportunity. The Contest closes March 25, 
and all entries must be postmarked before midnight on that 
date. But gets yours in early! It will be just as easy for you, 
and will be a wonderful help to us. 








This is all you have to do : ——— 
Write a letter of approximately 150 words on either of | 10 ADDITIONAL PRIZES 


the following subjects: 


10 @ &mm Movie Comercs 
I believe teachers should ngiaas because | FAMOUS 220 WILSHIRE 


On my sabbatical leave, ! would like to visit ae % 
because ; Bell & Howell sitet. 


Easy, isn't it? Write on one side of business-size paper (8'2” x ~— “4 
11”). Use typewriter or write plainly in ink. Enclose with your letter 
the coupon on the opposite page (or a good copy of the coupon, 
same size). Write your name and return address on your envelope 
but not on the letter itself. Mail with first-class postage. Winners wid 
will be notified as soon as judging is completed. Their names will Sun Dial, together wit 
be announced in the June issue of The INSTRUCTOR. The decision dow Viewfinder, enabl 
of the judges will be final. color movies the vet 


vee gy NE TO FE gh IND 


A 





a ety neater manage tik 
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sec: 


Sravel Contest Prizes 


mae. * 
ET FIRST PRIZE + 10-Dey AU-E 


of three islands—Oahu, Maui, and 


via UNITED AIR LINES Hawaii: visit volcanoes and other 


scenic marvels, spend three whole 
days on Waikiki Beach, enjoy the 
tropical delights of Honolulu and 
its environs There'll be fields of pineapples and sugarcane, papaya 
and banana groves, flowers and birds such as you never have dreamed 
of. You will stay in enchanting hotels and lodges. Altogether, the ex- 
perience of a lifetime—and all expenses for the ten full days will be 
paid by The INSTRUCTOR. If you live at a distance from a United Air 


Lines route, the magazine pays your additional travel cost, also. 


£ 


You'll fly to the Islands in a lux- 
urious United Air Lines DC-7 Main- 


SECOND PRIZE * 7-day All-Expense 
weniaspacectst Great Lakes Cruite 


American" visiting top scenic and 
historic points, including Mackinac 


gayly active or just relax- 
ing. The INSTRUCTOR pays for your via GEORGIAN BAY LINE 
cruise and also for your travel to the 
nearest port of call and home again. 


THIRD and FOURTH PRIZES 
jell © Howell Stereo Colorist Cameras 
a rans in Presentation Packages 


Winners of Third and Fourth Prizes will each receive 
a Bell & Howell TOC Stereo Colorist Camera in a Pres- 
entation Package. (This Package is shown above at 
the left.) Here is everything 
one could need for making 
and viewing fine three- 
dimension color slides: the 
Camera with a Top-Grain 
Leather Carrying Case, a 
Flash Unit, and a DeLuxe 
Viewer—surely a traveler's 
delight! 


The INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Travel Department 
Dansville, N.Y. 


Enclosed is my Travel Contest Letter of approximately 150 
words. | understand | will be notified if | win a prize, as soon 
as judging is completed. My letter becomes the property of 
The INSTRUCTOR, 


Name ... 





City . 


ee ee ee ee ee ee eS ey 


Educational Position (Be definite) 














the coupons for the items 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


FILL IN COMPLETELY Y 

you want. (Copied coupons b 

are not acceptable.) Send — 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 

General coupons: pages 98, 104, 106, 108, 110, 112, 114. 


and CLIP SEPARATELY 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Travel: pages 114 and 116. Summer Schools: page 116. 














a WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA. Please send reprint of CLASSROOM CLINIC FOR ELE- 
MENTARY TEACHERS, your new 8-page informative brochure appearing in this issue on 
pages 15-22 
Ins. 269 
NOMe@ ..cccccccccccccccses ee erccccccecesscesess ecccee Coeocccccccccscccceccccvccecceceseseses 
St. OF R.D. ccccccccccccccecs PTT TTTT TT ree ror ere eT rer eT PT TTT TTT Ty. TTT TET Litt Tiki 
SN RU AGSSRECRS GSE 006 56% oss crccecccvesaccerccessareeses TORO .ccsces GES  ccceccess 2-57 
eeceeoceocc”-* 20. 2,eeeCeeCeeeeese eee e 
KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, Educational Dept. 1-27. Please send Film ‘'The Story 
of Menstruation.’ Day wanted ...........0.eeceeee (Allow 4 weeks); .....+..- copies 
"You're A Young Lady Now" (for girls 9 to 12); ......- copies ‘'Very Personally Yours’ 
(for older girls); () Menstrual Chart; () Teaching Guide. 
Ins. 38 
MOMRD ccccccccccceccccccccccesecec ccc cesnesceccececcesseeceeees BD: cr nccavasoavescevapes 
(Please print) 
SE, Kb eeeeadeweareeedshh bd ee6etetsesbervecocesvccenecoccncssecvccoene 
GP cncccsccccccccsccccess. badd b06enseeseetedeseedenseses  errerr ae 2-57 


@® THE STRATHMORE CO. Please send me one sample of the 25¢ Magic Slate NUMBER 





PRACTICE Book as advertised on Page 87. | want Addition and Subtraction; (] Multi- 
plication and Division; [] Fractions and Decimals. CHECK ONE ONLY. Offer limited to 
teachers, principals, supervisors and superintendents actively interested in arithmetic. 


Ins. 282 
PPP PETTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTITITI TTT Grade accccesscce 
Street OF B.D. cccccccccccccccccccccseccccccccsvececcserersessesesseseceseess No. Pupils ..... 
SN shinee bh s0000600000500 cceccseododorccscoseccoccecocece OE sccnens SP ineeer ie 2-57 





RIT PRODUCTS DIVISION. Please send me a copy of Rit's color project, ACQUIRING 
AN EYE FOR COLOR. Teaches basic color theory (primaries, complementary color schemes, 
etc.) Charts. 








Ins. 54 

EES Te ree Ere ee eT TTT TTTTTTTTTIVITILT ITT TILT iki 

Street OF B.D. ...ccccccccccccccccccsece POPTTTUPTITTTITITIT I TITTT CLIT TT 

GY cccccccccccccccccccccscccccccecccccsccccccccsesoceoce Zone ....... SD. nave caves 2-57 

PERSONAL PRODUCTS CORP., Box 5761-2. Please send me the following free booklets: 

awh hws os copies "'Growing Up and Liking It''; ......... copies ‘Sally and Mary and 

Kate Wondered"; ......... copies ‘‘How Shall | Tell My Daughter?"’ ......... One 
Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene. 

Ins. 363 

ESOP PTTTTTTTITT TILTL ET TTL TLL LE SR a nicdtece GOOMED oc ccccscccesees 

(Please print) 
oe CPU UP TPT TTTETE ITT TO  e GD vac ce cckecddcececons 
ENE DEPRES POPE TCTTTETECITTL ERT TLE EL OE cécccee MONS icccctinn OP 


(Offer good only in U.S.A. and Canada) 





SCIENCE KIT CO. Please send me circular describing the New Science Kit Junior. 





Ins. 315 
POBTEO ccc cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceececeeeseeeeseeseceescoocess Grade .ncccccccces 
BPOSE SF B.D. ccccccccccccccccccesccccccccccccccscccccccccceccccsceseseesess No. Pupils ..... 
PE SNEPPTT TET UT IT TTT TTT TELL ee ere PEN TerTye 2-57 








The Instructor Book of 


OUTLINE MAPS 7 = 


for North and South America 


Here is a new book that teachers have long been 
asking for to meet their special requirements in 
Social Studies-a direct process book of outline 
maps. This book contains 24 maps (8%” x 11”) of 
North and South America that may be used for any 
kind of developmental map study. 

The maps are divided into several groups to give a 
complete breakdown of the continents. Some maps are of large areas, for ex- 
ample, North America, South America, United States, Canada, Mexico, and 
Central America and the Indies. Following these large area maps are regional 
maps showing the breakdown into countries, states, or provinces. The regional 
maps cover commonly accepted groupings of political divisions. 

Each map features orientation direction arrows and a scale of miles. Capitals 
of countries are shown on the continental maps. The United States and Cana- 
dian maps indicate the capitals of each state and province. The maps may be 
used with any Social Studies text. Suggestions for classroom use are included. 


For Liquid Process Duplicator—Each Book $2.75 
Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Project 


WITH A 


Purpose 


HATE grammar!” I heard one of 

my pupils mutter as she entered 
my English classroom one day last 
term. 

“Well, I hate history,” her com- 
panion answered grimly. “And I 
wish I could quit school!” 

Those remarks were the begin- 
ning of a happy revolution. I knew 
that dislike for a subject leads inevi- 
tably to boredom, and that with 
boredom there can be no real learn- 
ing. Yet, as an English teacher, 
I knew that a certain amount of 
drill in the fundamentals of word 
usage and punctuation was neces- 
sary regardless of how monotonous 
it might become. From the remarks 
I had heard, I gathered that history 
as a Classroom subject had its 
shortcomings, too! 

It was obvious that what we 
needed was a new approach. So, 
killing two birds with one stone, I 
shifted the emphasis from “book- 
learning” to “doing.” The resulting 
project aroused the interest not 
only of my pupils but of a great 
many adults in the community as 
well. Our project, which was pupil- 
inspired, was the compilation of a 
history of the founding and growth 
of our town and a study of the 
people who were responsible for its 
beginning and progress. It not only 
included all the routine written 
and oral assignments common to an 
English class, but also made the 
children feel themselves a_ vital 
part of their home town. 

An idle remark by one of the 
more imaginative girls that “our 
town is sort of walking up its own 
Main Street” was the beginning. 
For when the girl was asked to ex- 
plain her remark, we learned that 
our now thriving city of 12,000 
people started in 1891 as a cluster 
of six tents on the bank of the river. 
As other settlers had drifted in, 
a small trading center had sprung 
up along the narrow trail linking 
the Indian country to neighbor- 
ing towns in Kansas. The settlement 
had grown northward along the 
only thoroughfare, so that with each 
new building the town had reached 
a bit farther away from the river 
until it seemed that it truly had 
“walked up its own Main Street.” 

With imaginations fired, the chil- 
dren needed only my suggestion 
that the class might like to find out 
more about their home town and 
whether any of their relatives had 
been among the early-day settlers. 
From then on, the entire project 
was in the hands of the pupils. I 
stayed in the background, offering 
suggestions only when necessary. 
And class boredom vanished when 
I took a back seat! 

The five boys and girls selected 
by vote to act as a Planning Com- 


MARY ESTELLE POSSO 


English-Commercial Teacher, 
Public Schcols, Miami, Oklahoma 


mittee brought their problems to me 
outside of class, so that each class 
period was pupil-supervised. Dur- 
ing an early conference they sub- 
mitted for my approval the follow- 
ing outline of work: 

Purpose of Project: To learn every- 
thing we can about how our town got 
started and what helped to make it 
grow. 

Method of Carrying Out Project: 

1. The Planning Committee will be 
in charge of all class periods, and all 
assignments will be made by the Com- 
mittee, 

2. Each pupil will be allowed to 
make one oral report; anyone who 
wants to make another report will 
have to get special permission from 
the Committee. 

3. Each pupil will make one writ- 
ten report about our town or some of 
the people in it. This report will be 
about 500 words long and our teacher 
will grade it for spelling, punctuation, 
and sentence construction. If you want 
to raise your grade you can always 
write two reports, 

4. The best reports will be typed 
and made into a scrapbook for our 
school library. Pupils who can draw 
will illustrate it. Or maybe we can 
get old newspaper pictures and clip- 
pings to go tn it, 

I had been a little dubious about 
full class cooperation on the pro- 
posed project. But when I saw this 
written outline, and read that “each 
pupil will be allowed to make one 
oral report.” my hopes rose con- 
siderably. Oral reports had always 
been given under compulsion in my 
classes. As my boys would say, this 
was certainly going to be a switch- 
eroo! 

The project flourished from the 
beginning. Time went into reverse 
and the research gained impetus 
with each fresh item of information 
unearthed from old records and 
reawakened memories. Older citi- 
zens became popular targets for 
interviews, all of which were held 
after school hours. 

In every instance the adults of 
our community responded whole- 
heartedly. Yellowed newspapers, 
fading tintypes, and even forgotten 
diaries were brought out of moth- 
balls so that eager youngsters might 
finger through them in search of 
“evidence.” Courthouse _ records 
were studied; obliging lawyers took 
time out to explain about town 
plats and city councils; the Chamber 
of Commerce contributed valuable 
statistics pertaining to population 
growth and trade expansion. The 
local librarian and the editor of 
the daily newspaper joined with the 
school librarian in suggesting source 
material for needed information. 

A segment of a long-forgotten 
military road dating back to the 
Civil War era was discovered and 

(Continued on page 107) 
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. os 2 . . 
Children Can Be giving one of the children real diffi- PLYMO H 
Children Can Be hing one of te chide ral UTH TEACHING AIDS 
P over. Finally we put two long wooden ag pr) SEATWORK 
. . “ ” 
(Continued from page 100) pegs in “for bones.” One day as we enfa 
} - were discussing a new baby sister, the (E Sally tor Slow L ) 
little fellow, who asked, How long children gave understanding nods and Specteny wer aww reeiggtha 
does it take corn to grow in Mexico? smiles when I talked with them about Used with ordinary practice paper 
A bewildered expert smilingly shrugged, the reason we must always be careful 7%” x 8”. Each a 6 pupil set. May be 
“Same as here!” with a new baby’s head. + ae —_ — yo be Sg re 
, ‘ . ons. 
Manuel, recently from Mexico and Old rules about being careful to Each Py "he aaa Er vooutes 
, knowing no English, had only his smile, cover our mouths when sneezing and four cnaplete cote of answers. 
se] but that in itself was enough to tell coughing now have more meaning. 
a story, a nonverbal one but the most And why have we been warned so (1 2B-2A Easy Riddles R957 .......... 89¢ 
: ‘ . 2 . " . . 
important: “I feel accepted and I ac- many times by mothers and fathers to (0 1A-2B How Many? R949 DO 3¢ Practice Problems N420 ..89¢ 
“— — tn friend. 4? Thi be sure to chew our food carefully be- [ 1A-2B Little Questions R948 89% [] 3C The Right Class R972 8% 
Success—how is it measured? Thirty- » we SW: ? : 
five children and two teachers issn teal din ba ran h ie a ~ ital DN ee ee oS prelate re 
Nn é é ‘ nulletin-board esophagus and a menta + : 
ne about Mexico from experts, One teach- picture of the small esophagus of the (1) 2B-2A Making Words R95! ...... 8% =) 3C Out eran ul nd a — 
= er and nine children gained respect rabbit and chicken will help them re- C) SGA Wane An Se ee wie 0 = bang = . ieee 3 
ir- away from home. The children were a member why it is important not to {Add 22¢ to your order for postage) Minimum order $2.00—No C.O.D.'s 
ib- part of something larger; they were  gwallow things unchewed. P 
Ws “really somebody” in another school; The children and I wish to express , FRACTION—PERCENTAGE FLASH CARDS 
they broadened their perspective; they our thanks to everyone who helped us i 2cvt FOR TEACHERS 
: had good, warm feelings toward more carry on our doctor and nurse unit. aA wi 4 : 
ry people. The children want to do more Sincerely yours, f On one side of the card is the fraction. On 
. visiting. The hosts and hostesses are Ora E. Nms opposite ~ ng ne oe ene mond 
, planning trips to Mexico. The pottery P.S. Please feel free to visit our ponsgggt "tee yeah 300 sousied the 
. ¢ acka > akj > rvige™ ri . , ° ° “s ‘0 ° 
and baskets they are making mean room at any time. And if you are in . pupil to give the fraction 2/8, or vies vermn. 
be more to them, People from Mexico need of the expert advice of a doctor, Side of card toward teacher in each case shows 
all are no longer strangers. The children I am sure that either Dr. Bill Pill or V 1,6 the answer while the card is being flashed. 
mm Enclish a in Spanish and in Py, John Tonsilout (although only five 4 39 cards, 4% x 6%, in box, with suggestions 
inglish, and ended their visit with years age) wi . st he nal 
“Cha anecas” (sung triple forte) years of age) will be most happy to O N40... 19 Ox. $1.50 Postpaid 
- shapanecas (sung P ‘ diagnose your case and send you to 2 for $2.75 Postpaid 
ho thank you . . . gracias! the pharmacist with a prescription. Grades 6-7 i eae 
vill REFERENCES 
om i - , ’ 
Our Doctor and Nurse Unit The Doctor, a booklet by Paul Witty TEACHER’S SEAT PLAN FOR BEGINNE 
rite (Continued from page 28) (D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus oO RS 
of " 1 Ave., Boston 16). Seeman ~s 
ed Dry Bones” seemed to be an ap- The First Book of Nurses, by Mary — 
we propriate song to learn. We ended up Elting( Franklin Watts, Inc., 699 een eel 
- chanting it since the tune was a little Madison Ave., New York 21). 
co too tricky for five-year-olds. With no The Doctor, a filmstrip produced by 
avs trouble at all we can verbally take Mr. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
; Skeleton apart and put him back to- Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, SS 
ed gether again. [A version of “Dry lll. cme te ld 
eee Bones” is in the Jan. ’56 issue of THE The Doctor, a filmstrip produced by mee re 
_ _— "y . ve as oo 
on Instructor.—Ed.] i ’ Young America Films, Inc., 18 East fod ts, ine en 
am We had another visitor. Billee Jo 41st Street, New York 17. on 
4 Shetzley came one day to tell us about 
1p: her broken arm. She explained how 
the doctor put a cast on it and why. P s 
ut An X-ray picture was then brought to Tragedies in the Classroom ‘ . 
r0- school and hung in the window. We . : In Heavy Transparent Acetate Envelope 
. discussed the use of X rays. (Continued from page 100) Heavy dark paper, 8” x 8” with com- 
his : ; : . : Matching words and pictures 
-" Thanks to the interested fathers, I was more than red-faced. Her son partments for inserting cards bearing 
ms Mr. Russell Miller and Mr. Edgar was an ungraded (low mental ability) pupils’ names. (Blank cards moe cage 0 co R982 8% 
McWethy, we now have a framework pupil in my class. He was doing his staan of = Usable in fo) Careers 89¢ 
_ structure 5’ x 7’ for the corner of our _ best, but under the school’s marking ry Be Sea aa ae eile. tn .* 7 era 8%¢ 
ays room. We are using it for the doctor’s system, he could never possibly earn tal space for 144 name places. Extra =) 1B Steum wee wd 89¢ 
my office. The children covered thisframe the “distinction” of getting his name cards 2 for 5c (Blue, Buff, Pink or r) 1B 70 nouns with plural R1002 8% 
his with large sheets of wrapping paper on the revered Honor Roll. There was White). 1B 84 verbs R1003 
ch- painted to represent bricks. Our door no decent answer to her question. New! Fits into clear transparent ace- 5 1B 84 nouns RI004 
is covered with two strips of wax pa- Instead, I impulsively tore up the tate envelope which has bound edges iB 84 nouns RIOOS 
the per to look like a storm door. We are _ banner in front of her and threw it in and brass corners. Neat and long 2 iB 85 verbs RI006 | 
very proud of our doctor’s office. = basket, abolishing this vicious wearing. 
rse ay proud of our doctor's office. oe aa, oe Oe $1.00 single unit [] 1A-2€ Vocabulary pairs R981 ....89¢ 
Our red wagon is now an ambu-_ discriminatory practice forever. 
tus iad ; . ai er , : em $10.98 per doz.—plus postage— [) 1A-2C Where is it? R967 .......... 89% 
vo lance. The children asked Mr. Strine Valentines and honor rolls are only no C.0.D.'s F) 1A+2C Color Group R946 8%¢ 
nd for a cardboard carton that would fit the beginning. Even a cursory perusal 60¢ each, without acetate cover— F] 1A-2C Something to Find R974 89% 
ye inside the wagon. We cut out the top of my recollections brought into the $5.75 per doz. 1A-2C Cross-word for Beginners 
it~ and one end, then covered it with light other techniques as damaging as (Order direct—or from your O cwll 8% 
for white wrapping paper. On the out- _ these. School Supply Dealer) PWG nnn nnnnnnnnn-nnennevarnnenne 
eld side are pasted two large red crosses. One was spelling bees. Though there 
We made several original stories are countless varieties of this age-old INVENTORY TESTS OF THE NUMBER FACTS 
f about doctors and nurses. Below you setup, I did mine the usual way: lining The Source of Inaccuracy in Computation. When a pupil is inaccurate in computation, in most cases it 
- i ivi is because he has failed to master some of the fundamental combinations. be bk ‘ 
‘le- will find a few of the original poems up my youngsters in two columns one The Inventory Tests do two things: (1) They easily reveal the combinations the pu o Se 2 ee 
rs we made in connection with this unit. along each wall, side by side, pitting o eed’ eons bes) ane te eeinstions dn which he fails (remedial. work). When 
om [Not included for lack of room.—Ed.] them one against the other. True, a be se he need not study the whole 390 combinations, but only shiv on which he failed, he feels 
th- Don’t be at all surprised if your poor speller who got easy words might Complete sets of our Inventory ‘Tests covering, respectively, the r 
i 5eS > j , - j H . ’ > ve » , 1 Ack ‘acts, the 100 Subtractio’ ‘acts, the Multipli- 
ht child uses the following words in his stay up for some time, but never nearly cation Facts, and the 90. Division “Facts, each’ in the form of « 
5 speaking vocabulary, for we have used as often as those with better spelling PERFOrated Folder, with | Key for each Sing extemetically the 
. . . . “"* co a . . . . « “1A its 1eces: y o astery oO “€ 0 a . » 
of them many times in our discussion. ability. This activity matched against ventory Tests can be used over and over by pupil after pupil 
rds capsule intestines each other children who were never OG ae ah is <f RIA sc ee ~ 
os ie” ° © 8104. Inventory tests of the 100 addition facts, separately, 10 
90k liquid prescription equals at the start, children who by cents each, 88c a dozen. (Order at least one key). — : 
wn contagious stethoscope accident of birth happened to be in CO Seees- ee Se the seeeiee, sah eutcmetis sunt Satu 
ber quarantine druggist the same classroom. It was like racing 0 B108, Inventory test of the 100 subtraction facts separately, 10 
° wi . . ~ cents each, 89c a dozen. (rier, also, at least one key) 
ble patient pharmacist a turtle against a horse, to prove that D B10BK. Key for the preceding, | with automatic remedial index 
, ; “ve . P *s are infinitely s! 1e ‘ 7. references, cents each, three for cents. 
on pupil (of the eye) ambulance turtles are infinitely slower than horses. CF) 8112. Inventory test of the 100 multiplication facts separately, 
“he examination skeleton The event which finally led me to TO cents each, 89c a dozen. ((rder, also, at least one key). 
f thigh xX ray throw this technique out the window Rte yp he, tascetins. E> eematio remedial index 
he connected bowels happened just two years ago. I pro- 0 Bti3. Sagentery tents at the 6 — ee cone, 10 cents 
> / 3 . » . der, 80, east one ke 
the trachea lungs posed a voluntary spelling bee—sug- C0 8123K. Key for the preceding, with automatic remedial index 
ree In addition to having lots of fun, gesting that only those who wanted to en Se ee eee ee oe ee Oe 
° , : . ? , . , : A manual on the diagnostic use of the inventory tests is included 
the children have learned many things __ participate should line up against the with each purchase of any of the above units 
ten about themselves. wall. To my amazement, only five pu- Send 10c for complete catalog of Teaching Aids. Postage extra on all orders. 
the I have observed several practical pils—the ones who always won anyway, est 
und applications of things we have dis- stood up. I didn’t have to ask the THE PLYMOU { kK PRES 2921 West 63rd St. 
cussed, For instance, a clay giraffe was (Continued on page 106) Chicago 29, lil. 
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and CLIP SEPARATELY 
All in One envelope—with any required remittan.e—to Coupon 
Travel: pages 114 and 116. Summer Schools: page | 16. 








KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, Cellucotton Division, Dept. 1-27-C. Please send free 





lexcept for return postage) film ‘How To Catch A Cold.'* Day wanted ...............4: 
tallow 4 weeks). Also send: ......... copies of ‘'| Promise Common Sense,'' a review of 
“How To Catch A Cold" for grade 2, 3, and 4; ......... set of posters (larger schools 


may require more than one set). 


Ins. 468 
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SPENCER PRESS, INC., School and Library Division. Please send me free reproduction of 
original manuscript of The Children's Hour—Longfellow's poem in his own handwriting— 
together with information on The Children's Hour, your new 16 volume collection of stories 


and poems. 
Ins. 543 
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THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY. Please send me one copy each of your Educationai 
Price List and Library List which give current listings and prices of your entire line of text- 
books and library books. 


Ins. 357 
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THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION. Please send me descriptive literature on ‘People 
and Goods Travel'' and a copy of your Filmstrips catalogue. 


Ins. 199 

















AUDIO DEVICES, INC. Please send me a copy of your new 5-color bulletin describing the 
newly expanded complete line of professional-quality Audiotape. 





Ins. 441 
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CY ccccccccccccccccccccccvcccceesssecsscescccccescecceoes SARS ccscoce DANO. oscsesens 2-57 





PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educational Dept. X. | am interested in the Ivory Inspection Pa- 
trol, as described in your advertisement - colored 20” x 26” Wall Chart and Individual 
inspection Patrol Sheets. Kindly send me sufficient materials for ......... students. (Offer 
good only in United States and possessions.) 
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THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Educational Dept., Pencil Sales Division. Please 
send me sample kit and information on the Dixon Line of School Pencils. 
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Tragedies in the Classroom 
(Continued from page 105) 


others. I could see their expressions. 
They knew they couldn’t beat the five 
who stood up. Who wants to be em- 
barrassed? That was the last time I 
ever directed a spelling bee. 

There is a great diversity of other 
traditional techniques, some which 
both my fellow teachers and I have 
used over the years—techniques which 
crush the morale of childhood. Hap- 
pily for my own conscience, I have dis- 
carded all of them. 

The charge I make against these 
practices is in the name of justice. 
There is no justice in discriminating 
against children who are in school by 
law; children who we know are all very 
different with respect to their mental, 
social, and other potentialities. As 
they progress through the grades, they 
become only too aware of their own 
limitations. 

As a result of this self-examination, 
I have developed several maxims to 
which I turn in my day-to-day teach- 
ing. First, I think of better ways to 
celebrate Valentine Day than by break- 
ing hearts! I de-emphasize activities 
where giving and taking are compared. 
Instead, I give all the children an op- 
portunity to enjoy themselves in such 
activities as socialized games, cafe- 
teria-style treats, and community sing- 
ing. Second, I never show up one pu- 
pil at the expense of another with 
such devices as scholarship banners or 
honor rolls. Instead, I try to help 
every child shine in some way. For ex- 
ample, Jimmy may not have written as 
interesting a theme on China as Alice, 
but he illustrated it beautifully. Those 
who made posters on “The American 
Colonies” get them up on the bulletin 
board, but I make sure that other chil- 
dren’s work goes up next time. Above 
all, I stress those activities in which 
every child in my class has equality 
of opportunity. 


Rashen Coatie 
(Continued from page 84) 


red calf came forward with the match- 
ing shoe and laid it in the prince’s 
hand. (Who knows but the bonnie 
bird got its secret from the wise red 
calf?) 


So the prince and Rashen Coatie 
were married the very next day, and 
they were very, very happy. The king 
and queen and every soul in the king- 
dom rejoiced. Everyone, that is except 
Rashen Coatie’s cruel sister and par- 
ents, the henwife, and the henwife’s 
scrawny daughter; but they were so 
unimportant that nobody thought of 
them, anyhow. 

As for the kind red calf, he had a 
little white house built especially for 
him in a sweet green meadow behind 
the palace, and there he lived in great 
content to the end of his days. 


Tricks Up a Substitute’s 
Sleeve 


(Continued from page 89) 


attention span has lapsed, or it insures 
quiet after activity. Whenever I have 
been called back after one day in a 
class, this “deaf talk” is what they ask 
for first. 

Another trick of my trade is to go 
armed with arithmetic problems in the 
fundamental processes, in rather sim- 
ple form, to serve as a drill, one on 
which almost everybody can _ get 
“100.” I have yet to find the class 
from the third grade up which does 
not require more and more drill in 
adding, subtracting, multiplying, and 
dividing. 

Yes, I’m on call now as a substitute 
teacher. It has opened an entire new 
field of study and interest. And I do 
study. Every day I read some article 
or a chapter in some book or magazine 
on education. Sometimes a week or 
two passes with no teaching, again I'll 
be busy for one day or two, and some- 
times three days at a stretch. 

Apart from teaching my life is a 
busy one, and I often wonder how I 
find time to substitute. But when a 
call comes—sometimes in the evening 
before (oh, lucky day), more often 
around breakfast time, and now and 
then just a few minutes before the 
deadline—I feel a bit of what a doctor 
must experience when he answers an 
emergency call—someone, somewhere, 
really needs my services! So I shift 
gears, grab my storybooks and play- 
ground whistle, put on one of my ever- 
ready dresses (that one with the tricks 
up the sleeve), and fly. 

It is fun! 























“I can’t get that report card back for you. You gave me an ‘A’ 
in something, and they’re still mailing it to relatives.” 
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Project wri. Purpose 


(Continued from page 104) 


visited, as well as the nearby site of 
an old battlefield and an old burial 
ground. 

Children of Indian descent were 
thrilled at the part their great- 
grandparents had played in the 
settlement of their home town as 
related to them by an elderly mem- 
ber of a local tribe. 

No bit of information from any 
source was too small to arouse in- 
terest and speculation; none was 
too overwhelming to accept as fact, 
because gradually the class members 
were learning that truth is truly 
stranger than fiction, and that one 
need not range far from home in 
order to find excitement and high 
adventure. 

A genuine sigh of regret greeted 
the end of the allotted time for the 
project. During that period we had 
accomplished almost joyfully all of 
the work usually done under pro- 
test. In addition, we had to our 
credit many hours of intensive li- 
brary research, as well as numerous 
personal interviews during which 
adolescent shyness had been for- 
gotten. 


CLASS 
DISCUSSIONS 


Valuable friendships had been 
made with public-spirited adults. 

Every pupil had given at least 
one oral report, each marked by a 
spontaneous enthusiasm and a sense 
of sharing. Because we wanted to 
keep a record of what we were 
doing, the Planning Committee’s 
suggestion that each pupil write 
down the facts covered in his oral 
report was accepted as a natural 
part of the research work. These 
written reports served a_ twofold 
purpose—they provided tangible 
evidence of each child’s part in the 
project, and they were the basis for 
a grade in grammar and punctua- 
tion. 

Many other good things came 
out of our project but of them all I 
think our greatest achievement is 
best summed up in the words of 
one of the boys on the Planning 
Committee when he said, “It’s the 
first time I’ve ever been treated like 
I wasn’t a kid. Why, those lawyers 
asked me questions and_ then 
listened to me! One of these days 
I’m going to be somebody impor- 
tant in our town, too!” 


HOW TO 
EVALUATE 
THEM 


ARTHUR S. GREEN 


Teacher, Clinton School, 
Chicago, Illinois 


F SOMEONE were to ask, “What 

is a leading current trend in 
classroom teaching?” one answer 
would undoubtedly be, “Class dis- 
cussions.” 

Whether it is a formal discussion 
accompanying a reading lesson, or 
a planned panel discussion, or the 
spontaneous reaction of a group, 
teachers everywhere are encouraged 
to allow more and more class time 
for the interchange of ideas through 
this technique. 

“But,” lament many teachers, 
“after my classes have a discussion, 
how do I know when we’re making 
progress ?”’ 

Beset with this perplexing prob- 
lem, my classes used the discussion 
technique itself to organize a 
checklist of items that anyone 
evaluating a class discussion might 
consider. ‘These are the ideas most 
commonly mentioned. 

1, Are we improving in indepen- 
dently pursuing source materials as 
the basis for discussion? 

2. Is there improvement in our 
ability to stick to the subject being 
discussed ? 

3. Are we endeavoring to enrich 
our vocabulary by the utilization 
of new words? 

4. Are we making more contribu- 
tions based on fact rather than 
fantasy : are we recognizing the 
difference between a worth-while 


contribution and 
material? 

5. Are we improving in our abil- 
ity to summarize the main ideas of 
others? 

6. Are we improving in our abil- 

ity to organize our ideas before ex- 
pressing them? 
7. Are we improving in our abil- 
ity to ask probing questions which 
relate to the subject being dis- 
cussed ? 

8. Are we improving in our abil- 
ity to speak for ourselves in voices 
that are clear, original, and un- 
afraid? 

9. Are we improving in our abil- 
ity to conduct discussions on our 
own? 

10. Are we improving in our 
ability to accept the criticism and 
evaluation of each other’s ideas? 

11. Are we improving in our abil- 
ity to share our individual ideas 
for the purpose of completing our 
group goals? 


inconsequential 


12. Are we listening more atten- 
tively to the ideas of others? 

13. Are we increasingly giving 
everyone an opportunity to express 
himself ? 

14. Are we improving in our abil- 
ity to give and take in arriving at 
a group judgment? 

15. Are we improving in our abil- 
ity to maintain our own ideas un- 
til proved different? 
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MAKE 1957 YOUR YEAR OF DISCOVERY! 







amestown festival 


APRIL 1 NOVEMBER 30 


Begin at the beginnings of America 
in Jamestown, where 350-year-old fort 
and town come to life. Watch 17th century 
soldiers parade on the Mall to Elizabethan 
music. Pace the decks of Captain John 
Smith’s ship, Susan Constant. Stop for a 
glass souvenir, blown while you watch at 
America’s first factory, the Jamestown 
Glasshouse of 1608. And sit spellbound 
at two exciting outdoor dramas—“‘The 
Founders” —and “The Common Glory.” 


Follow Colonial Parkway to nearby 
18th century Williamsburg, the cradle of 
American self government ...and on to 
historic Yorktown, where the Revolution 
ended, and American independence began. 
Make this Festival Year your year of 
discovery in Virginia, the Birthplace of 
the Nation. 


“The Founders,” Paul Green’s New 
Drama of the Jamestown Colony 


y IRGINIA Department of 1 
ae Conservation and Development 
Dept. IN-127, State Office Bidg., 
Richmond 19, Virginia 





| 

| Please send free picture-packed publications 
1 on \ irginia and The Jamestown Festival of 
| 1957. 

NAME___. 
L 


ADDRESS___ 
The Jamestown Glasshouse, a 


eae : CITY. STATE 
Fascinating Festival Feature 
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FILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY Cn 
the coupons for the items 

oe ae erie 
are not acceptable.) Send 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


you want. (Copied coupons 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 





General coupons: pages 98, 104, 106, 108, 110, 112, 114. 
Travel: pages 114 and 116. Summer Schoois: page 116. 


THE AMERICAN SEED COMPANY. Please send me complete information on your money- 
raising plan for any school group plus a free packet of flower seeds. 





Ins. 358 
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SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION. Please send me a personal copy of ‘'The Visual Re- 
view" appearing on Pages 9-12 of the December issue of THE INSTRUCTOR. 


Ins. 197 








D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY. Please send me descriptive material on ENGLISH IS OUR 
LANGUAGE, Second Edition. 





Ins. 490 
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STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. J133. Please send me, in a plain envelope, complete 
information about your Borrow-By-Mail service for teachers, as described in advertisement 
on Page 3. 











Ins. 328 
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Girne OP BB, ese obec wcces cece qe ceccccccoccescccccccccocccccees GRE sacecccccccscvcceccess 
COY ccccccccccccccscccccecscccccsercsercescsesscscccsscees BORG sepeces GONG cessscces 2-57 
NATIONAL APPLE INSTITUTE. () Please send unit on eating habits and dental health, 
entitled "Good for Me."' (_}) Please reserve dental-health film ‘‘Gateway to Health,"’ if 
available, for showing to our school (allow at least 30 days) .........eeeeeeees (date); 

PPP PPPTTP PTT TTT TTI Ty (alternate date). (See ad on Page 8.) 
Ins. 575 
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City ..cccccses Sbdbbdeob06ecdgodedesencosoercecocescoecoeecs FORO cecccce State .ccccccse 2-57 





MARSH 77 FELT POINT PEN. Please send me a copy of "Quickie Course in Drawing and 
Lettering,’ using the Marsh ‘'77"'. Colorful booklet which suggests 100 uses for teachers, 





incl. Flash Cards, Posters, Visual Aids. Explains faster lettering, basic strokes, colors. 
Shows how to have fun with your ''77"' Pen. 

Ins. 510 
 WPVTTTIT TE TTLTULITULTTILT TTT TELL TT TLL Gree ccccccsccces 
ee en. ob od00b0ssecbbecebesedseescocesccsccocce cébocvececoooccoses No. Pupils ..... 
CY cc ccccccccccccccesccerccesecsssecesesscessesess seseus ZOMO 2 ccccce BED wacidivece 2-57 





INSTRUCTO FLANNEL BOARDS AND FELT CUT-OUTS, Jacronda Mig. Co. Please send 
me your illustrated 20-page brochure. 








Ins. 484 
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We're all stuck up — and your teaching materials are de- 


layed. Why? Because many teachers using The Instructor 
Coupon Service send their remittances glued or taped to 
the coupon. 


When we remove the coins, the coupons are defaced. The 

Help! coins stick together and the banks can’t handle them. 
° Result? It takes longer to service your coupon requests. 

So — please — do not stick your remittances to the coupon 

or your letter. Simply fold the loose coins (in the correct 

amount) in a sheet of paper, then insert the folded sheet 
in the envelope. You'll help clean up a sticky situation. 


The Instrwuetor Coupon Serwice 
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WHEN ONE GROUP READS 


What can the others do? 


CAROLYN ANDREWS 


Teacher, Second Grade, Mauck School, 
Hillsdale, Michigan 


E VERY primary teacher is con- 
fronted with the problem of 
what to do with two-thirds of her 
group while she is teaching reading 
to the other third. Whatever this 
turns out to be, it should be some- 
thing that does not require much 
of the teacher’s time to set in mo- 
tion. And, of course, it should re- 
sult in real learning for the pupils. 
The children should be allowed as 
much freedom of movement as 
possible, yet the room must be quiet 
enough for those who are reading. 

The following program works 
well with second-graders. While 
the teacher concentrates on read- 
ing with one group, another group 
remain in their seats and work on 
seatwork, and the third group are 
free to move about as much as the 
activity chosen calls for. It is of ut- 
most importance that each child 
knows what is expected of him if 
the room is to be quiet and orderly. 
The groups are rotated so that each 
group participates in all three ways 
during the course of a day. 

At the beginning of the year, the 
children with the teacher set up 
standards for Seatwork Time. 

1. We will stay at our seats all of 
this period. 

2. We will work without talking. 

3. When we finish our seatwork, 
we will read from our story- 
books, or we will play the “I 
Know and I Don’t Know 
Game.” 

Standards for Choosing Time were 

set up in the same way. 

1. We will sign up for our games 
in an orderly way. 

2. We will move our chairs quietly 
if we need to move them. 

3. We will speak so only the person 
to whom we are talking can 
hear us. 

4. We will put away our games 
neatly. 

At first the “games,” as the chil- 
dren called them, that were avail- 
able for Choosing Time were listed 
on the chalkboard. The list varied 
from day to day and from group to 
group. The teacher assisted the 
children in making their choices. 
The ones who had difficulty mas- 
tering arithmetic facts were encour- 
aged to choose the Arithmetic 
Game, those needing help with time 
telling were urged to choose the 
clock game, and those who stum- 
bled over words were steered 
toward the “Wumba Game.” 


Cuoosinc Time ActTIvITIEs 


. Painting at the easel. 
Arithmetic Game. 

Coin Game. 

. Clock Game. 

. Wumba. 

Committee work—finding facts. 
. Planning and _ practicing a 
dramatization. 


SIO OS OOM 


8. Committee work—carrying out a 
project. 

After the children learned to 
read the various games and had 
some experience signing up for 
them on the chalkboard, a new 
method was employed. In each of 
three different parts of the room a 
list of Choosing Time activities was 
hung so that the children could 
sign up for them as soon as they 
got to school in the morning. Hay- 
ing three sheets saved congestion. 

For a few weeks, the charts giv- 
ing standards of procedure were 
read aloud each day. Later, if a 
child failed to live up to one of the 
standards he had helped formulate, 
he was referred to the chart. In 
some cases, a child was asked to 
forfeit his Choosing Time for that 
day. It was not long before all 
went reasonably well. The chil- 
dren assembled in various parts of 
the room in an orderly manner and 
went about their chosen activities 
quietly. Improvement in word rec: 
ognition on the part of the slower 
children was noticeable. The arith- 
metic facts that were introduced in 
class were fast becoming automatic. 
The program got results. 


I Know and I Don’t Know 


The cards for this game were 
prepared during the arithmetic pe- 
riod, The children cut 9” x 12” 
manila paper into 3” x 4” pieces. 
On one side of each card an arith- 
metic fact was written and on the 
other side was the same fact with 
its answer. 

To play the game, the child has 
all cards face up. He goes through 
them, placing in one pile the ones 
he knows, and in the other the ones 
he doesn’t know. When he has 
three cards in the “I Don’t Know” 
pile, he lays aside the cards to be 
played and practices the three facts 
he missed until he learns them. 
Now he shuffles the ones just 
learned with the “I Know” pile and 
goes through that pile again. He 
continues with the balance of the 
cards in similar fashion. 

This game gets results, for even 
the children who needed much 
repetition to master the facts 
showed improvement on the rapid 
check test which was given each 
Friday. 

It took a little while to teach the 
game to the slower group. At the 
beginning of the period when the 
slower group had Seatwork Time it 
was reviewed until everyone had 
mastered it and enjoyed doing it. 


Arithmetic Game 


As fast as the addition and sub- 
traction facts had been meaning- 
fully introduced to the class, the 
teacher wrote them on 1” x 2” 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Alfredo of Argentina 
(Continued from page 98) 


The other man nodded in agree- 
ment. “Manuel knows the hoof prints 
of animals as your father knows auto- 
mobiles. When Manuel rides or walks 
along he’s always looking down at the 
ground. Just natural for him to notice 
things.” 

Another man remembered the time 
that Manuel found a horse even after 
it had walked through streams where 
the prints did not show. “He noticed 
how grass on the river bank looked 
where the horse came out of the 
water.” 

Alfredo had often heard Grandfather 
tell about trackers, the men like Old 
Manuel. Now he looked out over the 
pampa again. 

“Look!” he said. “There’s smoke,” 
and he pointed to the left. 

The men looked. “That’s dust, son, 
not smoke. Might be Old Manuel 
coming now,” he added. 

“No,” said the other. “Looks like 
wo horses, and Old Manuel didn’t 
plan on bringing any back.” The men 
went to the tool shed. 

Alfredo stayed on the corral fence. 
He watched as the man and _ horses 
came nearer to where the road turned 
off into the lane. If the man turned in, 
Alfredo would ask him if he’d seen 
Star. How slowly they came! Alfredo 
started playing a game that he always 
played when he wanted time to pass 
quickly, He shut his eyes and counted 
toten. Still the man was not near the 
lane when Alfredo opened his eyes. 

He shut his eyes again, and counted 
to ten over and over without opening 
his eyes. Each time he came to ten he 
tuned a finger down into his palm. 
Finally he came to the last finger, and 
his left hand was a tight fist. He had 
counted to fifty. 

He opened his eyes. The man and 
horses were halfway up the lane. It 
was Old Manuel all right. Alfredo 
shouted, “Look! Old Manuel! Star!” 





“Now you may go, but quietly!” 


more tact!” 


forgiving kiss! 











All in the Day’s Work 


Carrie Rarick 


ior. You made yourself as formidable and unapproachable as possible 
—your arms down stiffly at your sides. 


The rows moved mechanically to the rear, around and up the side 
aisle, stiffly, and believe it or not, fairly “quiet”! 
“They hate me!” you thought. “I’m an old meany! Why can’t I use 


Then along came Sue, small, unpredictable Sue. Her face wore a 
deadpan expression of premeditation as she approached with her 
hoppity-skip. She didn’t give you so much as a glance, but as she 
skipped by, her hand caught yours and swept it to her tiny mouth in a 


Go ahead, all you precious champions. Make a noise—laugh—skip— 
shout for joy—this is America and may it never be too quiet—! 


PiticncncncnghsusnsesnsesesesUsesesnsesesAsAseceeeseTeTeT 


The men dashed out of the tool 
shed. They had heard Alfredo’s shouts. 
They glanced at the corral fence, and 
then smiled when they saw Alfredo 
running down the lane as fast as his 
legs could carry him. He was going 
to meet Old Manuel, who was leading 
a pony as black as coal with a white 
star on its forehead. 


Painter of Presidents 
(Continued from page 65) 


shoes of his soldiers, and their feet 
were cut and bleeding, he was thank- 
ful he knew how to work leather. 
From several cowhides which his men 
brought him, he made warm mocca- 
sins for those who needed them the 
most. 

“Tf I could only make enough shoes 
for the whole army!” He shook his 
head sadly. “So many men are with- 
out anything to protect their feet.” 

In camp at Valley Forge, where 
General Washington waited with his 
starving men, Charles Peale was busily 
painting. He was making a collection 
of pictures of leading Americans and 
their friends such as the young French- 
man, Lafayette, and the German, 
Baron von Steuben. 

Washington posed for Charles four- 
teen times. Without these pictures, 
we would not know how Washington 
looked when he was a young Virginia 
colonel. Peale’s paintings are noted 
for their lifelike appearance. Since 
there were no cameras in those days, 
it is a good thing that Charles Willson 
Peale took his brushes with him wher- 
ever he went, and that his sharp eyes 
could see things as they really were. 

All of our first five presidents, 
Washington, John Adams, Jefferson, 
Madison, and Monroe, were Charles’ 
good friends. Each of them gladly sat 
quietly for many hours so Charles 
Willson Peale could do his best work 
while painting portraits. 


(See A-V References on page 68) 


GYM DAY 


GYM DAY. Yes, your new gym 

was opened today. You ran, you 

skipped, you hopped, you jumped. 

You rolled and caressed the floor 
you were happy! 

Anyone would have thought it 
was Christmas! Every little heart 
was beating double-time and 
every little tongue was going 
triple. You felt like a driver of 
a tandem team of fiery steeds! 
That was O.K. by you, but when 
they returned to the classroom, 
they wouldn't settle down. 

Near the end of the wearing 
day, you stood before your 
charges and berated their behav- 








non Pig +. Pigment 





America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections 


Whenever you paint the house, talk on the telephone, or drive 
the family car, you depend on lead —one of the hardest-working 
metals serving us today. Before lead is ready for your use, it 
moves through several processing stages—all linked dependably, 
economically by railroad transportation. 





Lead ore is hauled by train from the mines 
to the refineries, where it is mixed with 
water and chemicals and given a “bubble 
bath.” The lead particles float off with the 
froth on the surface. 





per aan aN 


Concentrated lead is smelted, refined and 
molded into “pigs.” These “pigs” are 
shipped to industries far and wide. Rail- 
roads now carry over two million tons of 


lead and lead products a year. 





More than half of our lead is used in 
storage batteries, paints, cable coverings 
and gasoline. Worn-out lead .products go 
back by the carload to the refineries as 
scrap — to be melted down and used over 
again, 


Atomic power has made lead more vital 
than ever. Reactors (as in this atomic sub- 
marine) need large quantities of lead as 
radiation shields. And more uses are con- 
stantly being found for this versatile 
metal. 


Keeping America supplied with the lead it needs is a big essen- 
tial job for the world’s most efficient mass-transportation system. The 
heart of that system is America’s railroads, serving you more and 


more efficiently and economically. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 28. 
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the coupons for the items 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


FILL IN COMPLETELY 

you want. (Copied coupons b Y 

are not acceptable.) Send eed 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 

General coupons: pages 98, 104, 106, 108, 110, 112, 114. 


and CLIP SEPARATELY 
All in @ne envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Travel: pages 114 and 116. Summer Schools: page 116. 





NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION, Educational Division. Please send me sample copy of 
"Class Report’’ - a 16-page color booklet that can be used as a class-project on the be- 
innings of coal, its production-methods today, and the romance of its countless chemical 
jerivatives. 














Ins. 160 

pbeOSbRSbOccacodcessesoeseansocccscoceccnoccccoococcececccceoes GQUOED coccsececcs 

Street OF B.D. .cccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccccccccccccccecececes TTTTT Tt No. Pupils ...... 

CY ccccccccccccccccccccesseccccccccceseseeesccccees senees PE o ocsees BOSNO ccvdccccce 2-57 

PERSONAL PRODUCTS CORP., Box 5761-2. Please send me your award-winning 16mm 

movie "Molly Grows Up." (On free loan.) Date wanted .........ccecceceeeeeeeeneeees 3 
Alternate Gate ..ccccccccccccsccccccccecccess 

Ins, 363A 

Mame cccccccces POPE OTT eee ey TT eer TT TTT ITT TIT TTT TT Scheel ..cccce PPITTTTT TTT Tite 


(Please print) 
SEE Or CB. cc ccccoccscvecvecscccdccsecsescececccccs: GOES ccccccces COUSO coccccccccccces 


GBPY. cece palndbbd0bb000cnsesecdedesccensecceonsecesoscecoccs BOMB cccce oo BONS coccsccce 2-57 
(Offer good only in U.S.A. and Canada) 


THE CHILD'S WORLD, INC. Please send me complete details of your 30 day Approval 
Offer of THE CHILD'S WORLD, in six volumes. (Advertised in 4 colors on Page 29 of this 








issue.) 
Ins. 373 
PPPTTTTTTITITITITITITITTLITITTTTTTi TTT LiTiiirii itil ei Grade .....005> os 
Street OF B.D. cccccccccccccsccccccccccccccccecccccccccceccccsecs SESE . nccccccccccccccccses 
CRY cccccccccccccccccccccescccccsececcceseccsceescecccees 0 TARO ccccces SOate cccccecs - 2-57 





FRANK H. FLEER CORPORATION. Please send information on your American Pictorial 
History. (See ad on Page 99.) 





Ins. 273 

cones MTT TTTITITTTITTTITTITITITI LETT TL TTT TTT Tit TT. Srade cecoe-cecee 
Street or B.D. ..cccccccccsceeces Ce eccccscoccoecosoe cocccece cocccce No. Pupils ..... 
Gy wcccccce PITT TTTTTITITITITITITILTT TTT TTT TTT 900beees SOBA ccccces BISED iccccccce 2-57 





PARKER PEN LETTER WRITING PROJECT. Please send your PEN PARTY WRITING KIT 
(for grades 4 through Jr. High). | understand that | will receive the name and address of 
another teacher and class with whom to correspond - and that my name and address will 
also be sent to her. 





Ins. 565 
| be PPP PPTTTTTTITTLILITILILLLELIT TILT reriiriiriiireeet TTT UT Grade ......e0005 
Street of B.D. 2... cceeeeceeecs Coc doeesdodcedenesceccovcoceseococesesoooeees No. Pupils ..... 
CHY cccccccccccccccccccesecorccesecceceererecsscccscsceees BORO cccccee Hate .cccccces 2-57 





AMERICAN BOTTLERS OF CARBONATED BEVERAGES. Please send your booklet ‘'Whai 
Little Rats Drink’ . . . a discussion of some of the nutritional aspects of soft drinks as 
demonstrated by animal experiments. (Sample copy free and after you have seen it, if 
you can use it, we can provide up to 20 without charge.) 





ins. 272 


ee eee eeeeee 





THE GARRARD PRESS. Please send me ‘the following: Copy of Doich Aids-to-Reading 
materials Sapoleg: Sample copy (with order form for free supply) of Prof. Doich's 
pamphiet, ‘‘The Play-Way to Learning" for distribution to parents. 








Ins. 293 

GEBMEO 6 ccc cccccccccs coccce cocccccece Sovevcecs eocccccccccccee TTITTTT TT TT Grade ccccccccses 
SopeOd SF BAD. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccccccccccseecocess SERON  c occveccdeseococcsese 
CMY cccccess eccccceccee POTTTTTTTTITIT TT TTTTTTT TTT TTi tie Zone ....... BORD ccccessce 2-57 
CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY, INC., Home Economics De ?. Please send me 


partmen 
t free sample materials: (check one) Story of a Loaf of Bread for Primary Grades; 
A Trip with Baker Bill for Primary Grades; Bread to Help Build Strong Bodies, for 
ntermediate grades. 
Ins. 424A 


Name ....++«+ PPTTTTTTITITITITITITILILI TTI 








THE AUDUBON NATURE PROGRAM. Please send me the free Audubon Nature Program 
album, 30 color prints, bird handbook and protective case, and enroll me as a member 
with privileges described on Page 7. 





Ins. 348A 

WTTTITTITITT ITT Coeccccccccccsccocccccccoccccoscococcs QHOEO coccccccces 
SD OP MOOD... 0g ditine66060600000006 0006000606 0600 000600 ceccccccsoroecccoce No. Pupils ..... 
GY ccccccccccccccccccccccoscccccccesvcccccccccccesscecees BORE vccaves POND: a dvccusec 2-57 
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WHEN ONE GROUP READS 


What can the others do? 


(Continued from page 108) 


tagboard cards, each with a match- 
ing answer card. 

Any number of children can en- 
gage in this game. One child deals 
six cards to each player. The rest 
are placed face down on the table 
with one card turned face up next 
to the face-down pile. The players 
match fact cards and answer cards, 
always checking with a sheet on 
which are listed all the facts with 
the answers. ‘The person to the 
right of the first player can pick up 
the face-up card or chance one from 
the face-down pile. If he thinks the 
card he draws matches one he holds 
he checks with the answer sheet and 
if he is right discards the set. He 
also puts a card from his hand on 
the face-up pile. The first player 


out of cards wins. 
Coin Game 


The purpose of this game is to 
familiarize children with U.S. coins. 
After they know the coins they like 
to manipulate them just for fun 
and continue to enjoy the game. 

Materials needed: 

1. Play money as ordinarily used in 
the classroom. 

2. Duplicate sheets of 10” x 16” 
tagboard with outlines of vari- 
ous coins drawn on the tag- 
board. Names of coins are writ- 
ten in the outlines. 

3. A spinning wheel made of 6” x 
6” tagboard on which the coins 
are outlined in circular fashion. 
A spinning pointer of %4” x 4” 
tagboard is attached with a brad 
to the middle of the spinning 
board. 

Two children play this game. 
Each child takes his turn at spin- 
ning the wheel. If the pointer 
stops at a coin, he places the corre- 
sponding coin on the proper out- 
line on the large sheet he has be- 
fore him. The child who covers 
every circle on his sheet first is the 
winner. 

The Coin Game is rich in possi- 
bilities. It may result in a coin- 
collecting hobby. Perhaps even 
more worth while would be a bet- 
ter sense of money values, an in- 
terest in savings, and a curiosity 
about how our money is made and 
distributed. 

Clock Game 

Thirty-six pieces of 3” x 5” tag- 
board are required. A clock is 
drawn on each sheet, showing an 
hour of the day. Three cards are 
made for each hour. It is well to 
draw the hands of the clock in pen- 
cil. As soon as the children know 
how to tell time on the hour the 
position of the hands can be 
changed to show the half hour and 
then the quarter hours. The game 
assumes new interest each time the 
hand position changes. 

Up to six children can play. The 
dealer gives five cards to each play- 
er and lays the rest in the middle of 
the table face down. He picks up 
his card and asks any player if he 
has a certain card or cards showing 


a specified time of the day. If the 
child who is asked has the card or 
cards, he must surrender them. If 
he does not have them, he says, 
“Not here.” The first player then 
draws from the pile in the middle 
of the table. If he has three cards 
that are alike, he lays them down. 
The winner is the one with the 
most groups of three similar cards, 


Wumba 


In reading class, the teacher 
notes words over which children 
repeatedly stumble. She lists these 
words in squares on five 10” x 10” 
pieces of tagboard. She varies the 
order of the words so no two cards 
are exactly alike. In the center of 
each sheet she writes the word 
“Wumba,” a name borrowed from 
a boy whose home is in the African 
jungle. 

Each player has a sheet before 
him and some one-inch squares of 
colored paper. Everyone covers the 
word Wumba. One child acts as 
caller. As he calls a word from one 
of the cards, each player covers the 
word with a paper square if he can 
locate it on his card. When a play- 
er has a row covered diagonally, 
horizontally, or vertically, he calls, 
“Wumba!” He then reads the 
words in his winning line while the 
caller checks with his card. If the 
words check, the game begins over. 

The children in the slow group 
profited much by this game. Im- 
provement in word recognition was 
noticeable in the reading class. As 
soon as children knew most of the 
words, a new game was constructed 
using a different set of words that 
were presenting difficulty to them. 


Committee Work 


When the class was working on 
a social studies or science unit, 
committees assembled at Choosing 
Time to pursue a chosen topic. 
They studied pictures, read books, 
did research in reference books, and 
pooled their findings which they 
reported to the whole class later. 

Another form of committee work 
had to do with carrying out proj- 
ects. The slowest group, for exam- 
ple, put on animated dramatiza- 
tions. First they took turns reading 
a story aloud. After that they 
planned the dramatization, and fi- 
nally they presented it to the whole 
class. Another group studied ani- 
mals of the African jungle. They 
read material on each animal, 
wrote up a sketch about it, drew a 
picture, and pasted it on a long 
strip of paper which was placed on 
rollers in a large corrugated box. 
They showed this “movie” to the 
whole group and each child either 
told or read his account of the ani- 
mal he studied as he turned the 
crank to the animal he drew. 

Meeting in committees took 
place some time after the children 
started Choosing Time. It was only 
after they had gained in self- 
control that they were able to be 
on their own in this way. 
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RECOMMENDED BY 
IRENE CYPHER 


Associate Professor, 
Department of Communications Arts, 
New York University 


prrortz and places, facts and fig- 
ures, reality and fantasy—all 
are needed in varying combinations 
if learning is to have meaning. 
Each has its place, each has its val- 
ue, each is a part of the process of 
making learning interesting, ap- 
pealing, and valid for your pupils. 
Filmstrips can help to bring all of 
these into our classrooms and pro- 
vide a basis on which to arrange 
many combinations of learning situ- 
ations. Good filmstrips are a price- 
less right hand to any teacher and 
class in need of resource material 
for a project. 


BEHIND THE SCENES IN A MUSE- 
UM—single strip; produced by Visu- 
al Education Consultants, Inc., 2066 
Helena St., Madison 1, Wis.; $3.50 
single strip. (VEC strins are avail- 
able in groupings of your own selec- 
tion at group rates.) 


Any teacher who has taken a 
class on a field trip knows how im- 
portant it is to have material which 
will prepare the class and serve as a 
review guide later. This strip gives 
an insight into how modern muse- 
ums of natural history gather and 
mount specimens for exhibition, 
and select subjects for group dis- 
plays. The presentation is interest- 
ing and accurate, and will be help- 
ful as a substitute for those classes 
situated at a distance from large 
cities and unable to visit museums. 
For middle and upper grades. 


FOOD—6 strips in color; produced 
by William Gottlieb Co.; distributed 
by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
Ill.; $36 per set; $6 single strip. 

We often take for granted the 
food we eat and enjoy, without giv- 
ing much thought as to how it 
reaches our tables or what processes 
and people guarantee us a steady 
supply of fresh, healthful foods. 
This series helps us visualize facts 
about “Kinds of Foods,” “Getting 
Food Ready for Market,” “Keeping 
Food from Spoiling,” “The Food 
Store,” “Food for Good Health.” 
Here are a picture story, a field 
trip, and a visual market trip rolled 
into one. For third and fourth 
grades. 


MANUSCRIPT, BASIC HANDWRIT- 
ING, BOOK 1—6 strips in color; 
produced by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
597 Fifth Ave., New York 17; $16 
per set. 

The problem of helping pupils 
acquire skill and ease in manuscript 
writing is the subject area of this 
series. The strips are correlated 


FAIMStPIDS se 


Classroom 


with Stone and Smalley’s Manu- 
script Basic Handwriting. This se- 
ries for grade one (to be followed 
by strips for other grades) deals 
with how to make circles and lines 
that become small letters and capi- 
tals, how to watch for spacing be- 
tween words, and so on. For pri- 
mary grades, 


OUR PET STORIES—6 strips in col- 
or; produced by Young America 
Films, Inc., 18 East 41st Street, 
New York 17; $30 per set; $6 single 
strip. 

Well-loved pets and stories about 
animal friends are always dear to 
the hearts of young children. Such 
material seems ideally suited to 
stimulating discussion, and certain- 
ly the pets shown in these strips 
will provide much to talk about. 
The kitten, puppy, turtle, pony, 
parakeet, and rabbit are included. 
Of course, there is emphasis on the 
need to make them happy. These 
facts are all presented within the 
framework of simple stories that 
will hold the interest of the young 
child. Very good for work in lan- 
guage arts and simple science les- 
sons in kindergarten and primary 
grades. 


STORY OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 
and STORY OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
—2 single strips in coler; produced 
by Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14; 
$5 single strip. 

February has double significance 
for Americans because of the birth 
dates of two national heroes. These 
occasions for celebration take on 
greater meaning as reality if visu- 
alized for pupils. The two strips in- 
clude outstanding events in the lives 
of Washington and Lincoln; we see 
them as boys and as men. Their 
personal characteristics and _ traits 
are related to their careers as lead- 
ers in the growth and development 
of our country. For grades three 
to five. 


WONDERS OF THE SKY—9 strips 
in color; produced by Eye Gate 
House, Inc., 2716 41st Ave., Long 
Island City 1, N.Y.; $25 per set; $4 
single strip. 

In this series, interesting details 
are given about life on the planets, 
motion of the earth, laws of 
Newton, time, space and energy as 
applied to the universe, and what 
causes seasons. One strip shows 
how to locate and recognize stars 
and constellations; one gives a com- 
plete picture of the moon, its 
phases, and relation to tides; an- 
other gives a description of the 
Milky Way. For middle and upper 
grades, astronomy clubs, scout, 
camp, or recreational groups. 








“| HAVE USED THE MARSH 77 
FOR MORE THAN THREE YEARS AND 
AS A PRACTICING ARTIST IN 
BOTH EUROPE AND U.S.A. FIND IT 
WITHOUT A DOUBT THE BEST 
OF ALL FELT-POINT PENS.” 


(ARTIST) 















Writes! Draws! Paints! Ink is self- 
contained, instant-drying, water- 
proof and smearproof. Ten ink 
colors available. No. 1 Set contains 


ReARSH pen, ink, 2 extra felt points... at 
art supply, school, stationery and 
department stores. $3.25. 

FREE! “Quickie Course in Drawing and Letter- 

ing.”” Write today! 





MARSH COMPANY, 96 MARSH BLDG., BELLEVILLE, ILL., U. S. A. 

























Popular Dancing Clown Puppet 


ROCKY ROLL-O 


Easy-to-make from paper rolls, round boxes. 
Directions FREE when you subscribe to 


PACK-O-FUN 


Monthly Scrapcraft Magazine 
He’s a panic! Children “roll with laughter” at his antics! To 
make this Rock 'N Roll Clown Puppet, use the cardboard tubes 
(from waxed paper, foil, toilet tissue) and containers (oatmeal 
or salt boxes, ice cream cartons) that collect around the home 
as readily as dust. So start your group collecting! Easily 
assembled, a few splashes of paint, crepe paper ruching, yarn 
touches and Clown is ready to dance, act, sing, talk and make 
merry! 


@You Asked for These! 


‘Ta 8 


Tin Can Project ra 






All 
PACK-0-FUN 
Scrapcraft 
Projects 
are 
child- 
tested! 


Each month, PACK- 
O-FUN is full of 
ALL 3 for $] ideas for _—tturning 
“odds and ends’’ into useful items. Like Magic, you 
make gifts, games, toys, decorations. Lots of seasonal 
and holiday ideas in each issue, too. 


Subscribe Now for PACK-O-FUN 
Only $1.50 for 10 Big Issues 


So many PACK-O-FUN subscribers ask for back 
numbers, reprints or ideas for “more of the same”, 
that we’ve compiled projects in 3 most requested 
categories into a Group of Booklets: Helping 
Hands for Busy Leaders. 


CRAFT with SMALL 

WOODEN OBJECTS features FeSO SS SS SSS SR eee ee 
a wonderful array of Toys, H ' 
Games, Gifts, Favors, Orna- Dept. 527 

ments using assorted small & PACK-O-FUN 741 Bevon Ave. ¢ 
wooden “throw-aways”. TIN & P| § enclose: Park Ridge, lil. g 
me —. a H () $1.50 for 1 year subscription to PACK-O-FUN §& 
or children . 10 Bode ‘ 

Everything from bottle caps t So as G ae tite yar oo, 4 : 
to large potato chip cans... @ | by Vernon Howard, regularly SOc. a 
with one chapter on simple 8 O $1.00 for 3 PACK-O-FUN Helping Hand §& 
cutting and shaping techniques. 8 ooklets, » ' 
“There are never enough good ' PLEASE PRINT ' 
skits’, you wrote . . so 6 : 2 r ' 
PACK-O-FUN's new SKIT 68 NAME '‘ 
BOOK came into being. Over 8 ' 
a dozen original skits, panto- @ | So éa.veuw dau eanecedeanes H 
mimes, puppet plays, plus 8 ' 
practical help for producing 0 CITY STATE ‘ 
them. ' | —se ee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
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the coupons for the items 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


FILL IN COMPLETELY / Y 
you want. (Copied coupons 7 ——— 
ate not acceptable.) Send 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 
General coupons: pages 98, 104, 106, 108, 110, 112, 114. 


and CLIP SEPARATELY 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Travel: pages 114 and 116. Summer Schools: page 116. 








INSTITUTE OF VISUAL TRAINING, INC. Please send me your recent catalog listing free- 
loan films which we can use in our school. 





Ins. 581 
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Multiplication Records that teach tables 2s - 12s; [) Home tutoring course, ‘'For the 
Child Who Is a Poor Reader,"’ series that ‘'drilis'' the child in phonics with records and 
cards. 





Ins. 582 
Strahan a c6h Ges nab 6k bNE6enH0000040006 0006s pcednsivecocesetoves BeeGO .ccescssce 
Een. Ae oon na5 6605565000 05400060060 650560 600 0b00 0EECCe SEH CHS No. Pupils ..... 
PPP TTTTTTTTrrrrerrerrrrrrriitree et T TL BORD cccecee BOERS. cccscesss 2-57 





ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS (2-57). Please send me a free copy of ON 
THE TRACK OF SOME GOOD TEACHING AIDS?, an illustrated catalog of educational 
materials on railroad transportation, with convenient order form. 


Ins. 67C€ 














ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP. Please send new illustrated circular of Ann Marie's Special 
Art and Activity Material. 





Ins. 106 
MOMS ccceccccccce ITTTTTTTTTT rite PPTTTTITITITITTTT TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT iT TTT Grade ccccccccces 
Street or R.D. ........ EE EOE FOC OL POET TEN PEE PO TET, YEETOE TY PET. POY TELET TET TTT 
PESOS PTOVOOTTTT TT TTLIT TTT LOTTE LLL TLL BONS ccceces DOMND cccccesee 2-57 





HENRY STEWART, INC. Write for free circular describing 13 different OUR WORLD eo- 
graphic cut-out Work Books . . . complete miniature family life, houses, animals of differ- 
ent countries, each fully explained. Regular Our World Books, $1.00 each postpaid. 


Ins. 240 








SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION. Please send me @ free copy of the big SVE booklet 
apy and describing recommended Filmstrips and Slides for EASTER and SPRING 


Ins, 197 











USE POSTERS 


Capitalize on every minute of that 
“eye-wandering” time of your pupils 
by using INSTRUCTOR poster and 
bulletin-board materials—a perma- 
nent easy-to-use visual aid that all 
children enjoy. They’ll grasp the 
meaning and lessons in each concise 
poster used before the class or placed 
where it will get attention. From 
THE INSTRUCTOR group of poster 
materials you'll find ideas to enliven 
many a classroom subject. Write for 
free Catalog of Teaching Aids. 


F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville,N.Y. 


AN EYE FOR 
BETTER 
TEACHING ? 
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Jottings from a Mother of Four Children 


Ted took Susie on her first trip by 
plane. She came back with the airline 
souvenir flight packet to take to her 
third grade. “Don’t be a_ show-off,” 
chided Bud, a little cynically. Susie was 
downcast for a moment, but she bright- 
ened and said, “I’ll just explain it, and 
I won’t even do that until somebody 
asks me.” 


Later as Susie left for school, she 
whispered confidentially in my ear, “I'll 
get Josie Ellis to ask where I was last 
Saturday. Then I can tell the class all 
about the trip.” 


Apparently Susie’s report was a big 
success. Josie came through 100 per 
cent, and I’m convinced that womanly 
wiles begin at an early age. 


Scoops from the social studies ac- 
tivity Bud’s class is having about the 
solar system: “Space” is the area start- 
ing 120 miles above the earth. We can 
see 2000 stars with a telescope. Over 
1000 mountains and craters on the 
moon have already been named. 


John and Bud had a terrific argument. 
Says Bud: In space, your blood would 
boil. (No air to carry off the body 
heat.) 

Says John: Nuts, the blood would 
freeze! (No air through which the sun’s 
rays would travel.) 


Bud took the argument to school. 
Came home tonight with a library book 
to prove his side. But somehow, I agree 
with John. Sounds more logical. 


From Susie to both boys with an in- 
nocent air: “I know about Space. We 
study it in third grade. We even learned 
about a woman who jumped off the 
top of the Empire State Building and 
wasn’t hurt because she had on a light 
fall suit.” 


John complained that the seventh- 
grade boys are having social dancing in 
gym class. “You have to learn some- 
time,” was his father’s consoling reply. 


Frieda Pritchard, a neighbor girl who 
baby-sat for us when the children were 
smaller, is now a kindergarten teacher. 
She got the idea of going to TC from 
taking care of our children. Never 
thought of baby sitting as a way of in- 
teresting girls in teaching, but if the 





children are well behaved (ahem!) 
why shouldn’t it work that way? 


Unfortunately, Frieda Pritchard is 
not happy in her job. “Behind my 
closed door, it’s wonderful,” she said 
wistfully. “But our principal just 
doesn’t hit it off with some of the 
teachers and there is a lot of whisper- 
ing in the teachers’ room. I’m leaving 
at the end of this year.” 


It’s a shame about Frieda, for this 
is her first job. The school she’s in 
is notorious for its low morale, and 
its turnover is three times as great as 
ours. Frieda says that the principal is 
an ex-high school teacher. I’m not tak- 
ing sides on something I don’t know 
about, but to me, grade-school leader- 
ship should come from people trained 
in elementary education, if possible. 


I don’t understand Susie’s arithmetic. 
She’s midway through the year and still 
hasn’t had her 11 and 12 tables yet in 
multiplication. Seems to me I did long 
multiplication and long division in 
third grade. 


Of course, I always hated arithmetic. 
Maybe that’s why. 


It’s amazing how just something little 
can become something big. According 
to Susie, Sammy Cook spilt his milk 
on his chair just before recess. Tommy 
Hipple didn’t know the chair was wet 
and sat down in it. Tommy went to 
recess slightly wet posteriorly, and 
somebody noticed the wet spot. Then 
the fun began. 


Mrs. Hipple called me this morning. 
When it got near bus time, Tommy 
cried and said he wouldn’t go to school. 
She favors having Sammy Cook or the 
teacher make quite a public explana- 
tion. I suggested, over the phone, that 
she bundle up Tommy and take him to 
school, and let the matter drop. 


This I don’t believe, but Susie in- 
sists that one blade of rye has 4,000,000 
roots, and if they were stretched out in 
one long one, it would reach from New 


York to Washington, D.C. 


Of course it’s good that she’s learning 
to use such big numbers. By the time 
she grows up, we'll probably start 
counting at 100 instead of 1. 
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NEw! 
Color Project 


FREE 


FROM RIT 





Every Girl Should Learn 

the “Color Basics”— Now, 

a New (and Interesting!) 
Way to Teach Them 


® Not just a lesson plan, 
but a complete text! Includes 
charts, demonstrations, “fun” 
assignments. 14 pages. 


® Factual, thorough — with Color Wheel, 
Decorating and Clothing charts so you 
can fill in your colors in class. 
Teaches the theory of color (primaries, 
complementary color schemes, etc.) the 
easy way. Stimulates interest in 
creative use of color! 


MAIL COUPON 


TODAY An 
FOR YOUR Eve 
FREE COPY For 


TO: RIT PRODUCTS DIVISION, Dept. F27 
437 W. Morris St., Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


Please send me my free copy of the teaching manual, 
ACQUIRING AN “*EYE’’ FOR COLOR. 


NAME 
POSITION 
STREET 


City STATE 





| ers are not safe unless elbows are hooked. 





CS for the 


Elementary School 


MYRTLE MERRITT 


Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education, State University Teachers 
College, Geneseo, New York 


STUNTS—Grades 1-6 


Duck Walk—Children assume a deep squat position with head up and 
back straight. Hands may be placed on hips or held with palms together 
behind the back representing a tail. In this position children walk for- 
ward. 

Crab Walk—Sit on floor. Place hands behind back and lift body up so 
that weight is on all fours. Back and hips should be in as straight a line 
as possible. Children may move in a forward or backward direction, for 
a stunt or a relay. 

Dog Run—Run on all fours with knees bent. 

Bear Walk—Walk on all fours keeping arms and legs as straight as pos- 
sible with feet apart and hips held high. 

Rabbit Hop—Bend over and place hands on floor ahead of feet. Keep- 
ing hands in place, jump, bringing feet up to hands. Reach out with 
hands and again move feet up to hands. Continue. 

Kangaroo Jump—Assume a deep squat position with arms folded across 
the chest. Spring upward and forward as high as possible, landing lightly 
in squat position with knees apart and back straight. Movement may be 
directed forward if the child leans forward slightly by bending his body 
at the hips. 


BACK TO BACK—Grades 1-3 


Children are arranged in couples about the playing area. They stand 
back to back with elbows hooked. One player is chosen to be “it.” At 
the signal “Everybody change,” players try to find another partner. Play- 
The odd player tries to get 
a partner. Note: If sexes are about even, have boys and girls together 
as partners. If there are extras of one sex, they would all be “in the 
mush pot,” trying to get a partner at the given signal. 


BOMBARDMENT—Grades 4-6 


There should be one Indian club for each player and two or three 


soccer or playground balls. 

Players are divided into two teams. 
the basketball court. Each team sets its clubs on the established end 
line of its own area. The distance between the end line and the center 
of the court may be determined by the size and ability. of the children 
who are playing. 

Object of the game is to throw balls in an attempt to knock down the 
opponents’ clubs. Each player guards his own club and also throws balls. 
Players may not take steps over the center line. 

This may be scored in two ways. First, play for a definite time limit 


Each team occupies one half of 


and count the number of hits made. One point is scored each time an op- 





ponent’s club is downed. The club is righted before that team is allowed 
to score. The other method of scoring would be to leave the clubs down 
and the team with all clubs down first would be the loser. 

Variation: Each player may stand behind his club to guard it and each 
team may have one or two players out in front of the clubs to stop balls 
and throw them back to the opponents’ side. Guards should be changed 
frequently. 


FIVE PASSES—Grades 4-6 


Use six to eight players on each team. With a large class have more 
than one game going on at the same time. Teams should wear pinnies or 
arm bands to avoid confusion. This game is a more interesting version 
of Keep Away. Play may be started by a jump ball between two oppon- 
ents. After the jump ball, the team securing the ball passes it around and 
counts each successful throw. When “five” passes are made, the team 
scores one point, and the count begins over. If ball is lost to the other 
team, the count must always start over. Watch closely for body contact 
and illegally moving on the court when holding the ball. Encourage 
faking and feinting with the body and the ball. 











At Arrow Rock, see the George Washington 


bed, Revolutionary War antiques, and tap 
room at The Old Tavern. 


spend less! see more in 


MARVELOUS 
MISSOURI 


Your vacation in this land of Civil War his- 
tory, Ozark scenery, and water sports can be 
the thriftiest trip of your lifetime. For fun 
is inexpensive in Missouri. It’s the state 
where you do more, see more—for less. 


Suppose you start at historic Hannibal. See 
Mark Twain’s home and cave, Louisiana 
and other historic river towns. At St. Louis, 
take a boat ride on Ol’ Man River. See 
Forest Park and Zoo, the flowered Jewel 
Box, Shaw’s Garden, old Court House and 
Cathedral, big league baseball, Muny Opera. 


Drive through saddle horse country, near 
Mexico, visit pre-Civil War mansions in 
Daniel Boone, Old Trails regions. Visit 
Columbia's Missouri U. and colleges. See 
Jefferson City’s State Capitol, historic build- 
ings at Arrow Rock and Lexington. Then 
—Excelsior Springs spa and St. Joseph 
Pony Express Stable and Jesse James’ home. 


See Kansas City's fabulous home districts, 
William R. Nelson Gallery of Art, major 
league baseball or Starlight Theater, famous 
Liberty Memorial, Mr. Truman’s home at 
Independence. Then, through the Land of 
the Osage to Springfield and Joplin, and the 
restful White River country. Visit Noel, 
Branson, Rockaway Beach, Shepherd of the 
Hills Region. Fish in Lake Taneycomo, Bull 
Shoals, Norfork, Clearwater, or Wappapello. 
Cast in clear streams or float the White, 
Current, Gasconade, or Black. 





Fine saddle horses are everywhere in Mis- 
souri, particularly in the Mexico riding 
horse country of Little Dixie. 


Broil steaks next to 840,000,000-gallon Big 
Spring. Tour Old South Cotton Country in 
the Delta Boot Heel. At Cape Girardeau, 
see the New Orleans Opera House and Train 
Ferry at Ste. Genevieve, oldest permanent 
settlement in Missouri. Drive through 
storied Arcadia Valley. See Taum Sauk 
Mountain. 


Then, the fabulous Lake of the Ozarks! 
Fish, rent a speed boat, swim, square dance, 
ride horses, water ski or just rest. You'll en- 
joy the finest vacation you ever had—for 
less in Missouri. 


FREE! VACATION LITERATURE. MAIL COUPON! 
ee ——---—---,; 
Missouri Division of R es & Development 
Dept.B746—Jefferson City, Missouri 


Please send interesting FREE literature 
about vacations in Missouri. 





Steet eee ee eee eee eeeeeeee 
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FILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY 
the coupons for the items for You 
are not acceptable.) Send 

All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


you want. (Copied coupons 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 





General coupons: pages 98, 104, 106, 108, 110, 112, 114. 
Travel: pages 114 and 116. Summer Schools: page 116. 





e SCCCOOOOOSOOOOHOOOEOOSEEOOOOOSOOOEEEEOOOEESE 

F. E. COMPTON & CO. Please send me your new service book for teachers, "COMPTON'S 
AT WORK IN THE CLASSROOM." This booklet contains practical activities to help teach- 
ers develop basic skills in science, social studies and language arts; and suggests activi- 
ties for classroom enrichment and to help with special problems, such as interpreting the 
elementary program to parents. See ad on inside front cover. 








Ins. 308 
ee PT ee EL ELT LL ELLE CLEC EL LEE CEP TET P TTT TTT eTere GOES. cocccnderes 
th isis cote see hin ae iW é ie 660 400.60 66 600 Fe ba 606.000 6060000400 000enecdeancnens® 
ENE Pere ee Oe EET TOTO TURT CLEP TTT Tee TO BD cvvecses Pee <skeeenes 2-57 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSCSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSOSESESOESE 


PACK-O-FUN MAGAZINE. Please send me free one full size 20c copy of PACK-O-FUN, 
ami hmong 1 | a magazine. | enclose 10c to cover postage and mailing. (Advertised 
on Page 111. 





Ins. 427 
Asha ehhSe ds 6O040 004600 6504066006066 04660600604 0000 06s 66400056.060006600600060000000608 
i Sbes ss CRiASSAV NS OES 6 bObhObLASAESON 6 6dS 040040500 4644000 60600008 No. Pupils ..... 
a ee CAS 6SESS USED WdESb CORSO TERE CESS+ECCS eke: Sb ieeace BRS dsb cecdas 2-57 
e eccce Seeccccsecccceccoceseseeeecocesese 
THOMPSON-WINCHESTER CO., INC. Please send me a sample folder of the 82 Stik- 

tack Miracle Discs. (] ! enclose 25c. 
Ins. 420 
St ici hietenes sobng 6th sb dhe nr Ob on Ons) 0b b0 60d 656 6 0b6600644.006000 00656060600006006660060000 
i at ieee each ee Lecen bis bens ied bsoubb0s 066 6600460 06600050 006066600%%00600086 
SE Site bd8 6000605 96604408060566560660065000000000600000%08 BORO wcccces ere 2-57 





TIT tii 
DENNISON MANUFACTURING CO. Please send me a copy of the Spring issue of ''Here's 
an idea"’ featuring ideas for Valentines, Easter egg decorations, many interesting crafts 
and party trims. Instructions, colorful i‘lustrations. See ad on Page 66. [] | enclose 50c. 


Ins. 292 
tt Pith cheek te eaed det oon Cbs 60000060 00606000004 06b6000600000006008 BD sc csadastess 
EES FEE PE POTEET EL TT OTE CEPT TET T TCT PEPTECT STEP ETE TT Tee No. Pupils ..... 

DMC sMh Ree eb6E Ot 006550406000 0606.80 60000006 640008 BO: vocesst DO discccics BS 





PLYMOUTH TEACHER'S SEAT PLAN. Send me your TEACHER'S SEAT PLAN. This is on 
heavy dark paper 8” x 8” with up to 70 compartments for inserting cards bearing pupils’ 
names. Fits into clear transparent acetate envelope, bound edges, brass corners. (Fully 
described in advertisement on Page 105.) () I enclose $1.00. 





Ins. 237 
Pt Sct hivtenGb MCL etabeShEbecarbesbbidecneedsdoccocdccesoecsepoccese GUE ovcdccsscse 
ie ok cae etch kee Eas heey seek Xo 6 db. 0d 666600.60000600060 0608 6000060ees 
ED Sah cab ata ddd 06 nc.ebessecebatenbe ceccecs SE Sass ees Ee Slksnevas 2-57 








MARYLAND, DEPT. OF INFORMATION. Piease send me a copy of your free Kit on the 
state of Maryland. 











Ins. 580 

POBMO ccccccccecccccece SPOROOS He 6s 6000666655 6066 06666606 666600000050000660000008060008006006 

tt hes Perdekbeeb eb hekdeesdaebndubw shed oes sees bbs 066s.6000660000s8besbccrcbsrecs 

UE iG HEED AGd6SESD DRS HOONESedRvessenesodoeeeccces BONG nceseee SIRS spcwveves 2-57 

° SSOCSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSESSSSSSSSSSSEEEESOEEOEESES 

CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU. Please send me CANADIAN VACATION 

PACKAGE. 

01-2-03-57-02. 

Ins. 169 

i cnbie theo s-« 50s boa OkeS 66S Es 6065 06s 6d 00640546150 005 4.00 0d560906000860800000260008 

MT ChaPhSoessesdevdcdccdcocevecrsssedocerseseveces Zone Bee séevacses 2-57 





Here’s the book you’ve been waiting for—a complete class- 
room poetry book. POEMS CHILDREN ENJOY contains 
nearly 700 poems for every holiday, every special occasion, 
recitations, social studies and English. This 112-page vol- 
ume combines verse which has appeared in THE INSTRUCTOR with favorite poems 
by many noted authors. Illustrations have been carefully drawn by artists familiar 
to INSTRUCTOR readers. Contents are carefully organized according to occasion or 
subject matter. Postage prepaid on cash orders. Hard Cover $3.00. Paper Cover $2.25. 


Order from: F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 
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FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 
YOU WILL WANT TO ORDER 





Made 


Basie Facts about the United 
Nations—Small 46-page brochure giv- 
ing up-to-date facts about the history 
and general organization of the UN and 
its specialized agencies; useful for find- 
ing aims, membership, and duties (In- 
ternational Documents Service, Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27; $.15). 


Catalog of the Best Books for 
Children—A listing of more than 
2,000 books for children from nursery 
to high school; short comments about 
each book are included (Junior Re- 
viewers, Wellesley Hills, Mass.; $1.90). 


Cheeklist of Guidance Services 
for Elementary Schools and The 
Follow-Up Service — Two pam- 
phlets in the university's Guidance Se- 
ries (Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich.; $.15 each, discounts for 
quantity purchases). 


Confidence ... Because You 
Understand Menstruation—New 
35 mm. color filmstrip for free loan to 
schools and groups; contains many dia- 
grams and medical drawings especially 
suitable for classroom study; available 
with or without sound on standard 12”, 
16”, and Universal 12” records (Educa- 
tional Director, Personal Products Corp., 
Milltown, N.J.; free loan). 


How to Plan and Conduct Work- 
shops and Conferences—Book by 
Richard Beckhard, in the “Leadership 
Library Series,” giving specific instruc- 
tions for planning, developing, and 
evaluating conferences and workshops; 
write for list of other books in this se- 
ries (Association Press, 291 Broadway, 


New York 7; $1.00). 


Human Relations in the Pri- 
mary Grades and in the Inter- 
mediate Grades—Brochures to help 
in developing a human relations pro- 
gram for your school (National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, 43 W. 57th 
St., New York 19; free). 


In Quest of Freedom ... They 
Found Freedom—and Oppor- 
tunity—A 44-page booklet discussing 
some of the millions of immigrants who 
have found a home in this country; they 
have included some of America’s most 
distinguished writers, scholars, scientists, 
artists, and so on, all of whom made a 
definite contribution to their adopted 
land. Catalog No. IA 1.2:F 87 (Supt. 
of Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C.; $.35). 


Let’s Celebrate a Holiday!— 
Sources of free materials in observance 
of holidays, festivals, and special occa- 
sions (Bruce Miller, Box 369, Riverside, 
Calif.; $.50). 


NEA Cede of Ethies—Large 17” x 


22” poster suitable for framing, pre- 
pared by the NEA Committee on Pro- 


BE SURE TO WRITE TO 


Order 


fessional Ethics; mailing tube holding 
up to 25 copies is $.25 extra (Committee 
on Professional Ethics, NEA, 1201 16th 
St.. N.W., Washington 6, D.C.; $.10, 


rates for quantities). 


Readers’ Choice—A budget book 
service offering at discount prices out- 
standing paperbound books carefully se. 
lected and annotated for school use; 
write for catalogue and complete details 
(Readers’ Choice, 33 West 42nd St, 
New York 36, N.Y.; free catalogue), 


Seurce Material for the Im. 
provement of Reading—Bibliogra. 
phy of literature on the development 
and improvement of reading classified 
according to special categories; all ma- 
terials listed were published from 1952 
to 1956 (Board of Education of the City 
of New York, Bureau of Educational 
Research, 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 
2, N.Y.; $.20; for quantities, write 
check to Auditor, Board of Education). 


Story of Writing—Booklet discuss. 
ing the evolution of our alphabet to- 
gether with some rules to follow in writ- 
ing legibly; useful as background for 
teachers (Handwriting Foundation, 1426 
G St, N.W., Washington 5, D.C.; one 
copy free; write for rates on quantity 
purchases). 


Textbooks in Print—Listing of all 
textbooks in print, indexed by subject, 
author, and title; useful book to have 
in curriculum reference file for consul- 
tation when making textbook purchases 
(R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th St., New 
York 36; $1.00). 


Threads: One of the Great Small 
Things in Life—Single sheet giving 
brief history of cotton thread, specifical- 
ly Clark’s Thread (Coats & Clark Inc. 
Educational Mail Department, P.O. Box 
551, Newark 1, N.J.; free). 


Yeung Folks Book Club—Reading 
program designed to help schools inter- 
est pupils in acquiring and reading 
books and at the same time to build up 
the school library (Children’s Reading 
Service, 1078 St. John’s Place, Brook- 
lyn 13, N.Y.; free). 


Your Children’s Bureau—Booklet 
describing how this bureau, a part of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, works to advance the well- 
being of all children and especially of 
disadvantaged children, through its pro- 
grams and in collaboration with others 
(Superintendent of Documents, US. 
Government Printing Office, Washing: 
ton 25, D.C.; $.20). 


Your Federal Income Tax, 1956 

—Latest and most comprehensive in- 
formation for the guidance of individual 
taxpayers; written in plain, nontechnical 
language (Superintendent of Docuw- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C.; $.30). 
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JOURNEY TO BANANALAND 21 mins. Color. 
Award winning film. Gives a com- 
plete lesson on Middie America—its 
countries, people and their culture. 
At the same time it tells the history 
of the banana from planting to ar- 
rival on your students’ tables. 


s 
‘ 
s %& IF THE SHOE FITS 15 mins. Color. 
| In beautiful color. Take your students 
on an absorbing trip through a mod- 
“ ern shoe factory. They will learn about 
the 200 intricate operations required 
s to turn a piece of leather hide into 
@ pair of shoes, and they will be im- 
s pressed by the standards of crafts- 
1 manship which are maintained. 


THE DANGER LINE 
Will show 


18 mins. 


our students how correct 
walking habits improve posture and 
health. In this humorous, instructive 
film they will also learn about grow- 
ing feet and the importance of wear- 
ing properly fitting shoes. 


% IRON PONIES 11 mins. 
Will give your students an insight in- 


s 
, 
s 
‘ 
s 
+ to the subject of transportation. 
t 

‘ 

6 

\) 





Shows America's most popular toy— 
electric trains. Closeups show latest 
models, how they are made and how 
they work. 


o> 





Approved Classroom Films 


Approved by a distinguished Editorial Board 
whose Chairman is Dr. Irene F. Cypher, Professor 
of Education, New York University. These films re- 
ate to such subject areas as geography, history, 
sience, health, and social studies. They're valu- 
ible classroom tools that will help you meet your 
wtriculum requirements. 


Al films are loaned to you FREE OF CHARGE — 
yu pay only the parcel post, to and from the 
warest exchange. And you can be sure that each 
towing will be a worthwhile experience for your 
oupils. 

Reserve your showings of these free loan 


fémm sound films today. Use the coupon 
iw. 


INSTITUTE OF 


VISUAL TRAINING, INC. 


‘0 EAST 49th ST., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 





Date Desired 


TITLE Alternate 


JOURNEY TO 
JANANA LAND 
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New for You 


CLASSROOM MATERIALS 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 





Dear Mary Virginia, 

Do you use hours every month 
tabulating marks on office cards, 
which other teachers are likely to 
need at the same time? It is an- 
noying, to say the least. 

TABULABEL is a new plastic 
adhesive-back sticker (shown about 
% actual size), that could be 
typed at home, or by a secretary, 
and applied to office cards in a 
matter of a few minutes for each 
pupil in a whole grade! Devised 
for school use by the Avery Adhesive Label Corporation, Monrovia, California, 
Tabulabels are supplied in roll-tape form to facilitate imprinting with a tabulator. 

Since many schools now have tabulating installations, it is probable that 
Tabulabels will receive wide usage in posting grades and saving time. 




















Does your school use the gym for roller skating? The Chicago Roller Skate 
Company has developed a new concept in physical education that provides for a 
larger number of participants in limited space than is usually possible on a gym 
floor, and requires a minimum of supervision. 

RUBBER TIRE SKATES provide a wonderful sport at low cost and upkeep. 
Special roller-skate wheels have been designed which will not mar, scratch, or 
cause excessive wear to the gym floor, if it is treated with a heavy-duty gym 
seal and finish. For a recreation program, send Mr. Joe Schevelson of the 
Chicago Roller Skate Company, 4494 W. Lake Street, Chicago 24, Ill., the number 
of pupils to use the floor at one time, and what the floor is made of. 


GOLDEN AUTOHARP is 
|} an instrument for producing 
_ real music. Elementary school 

children can play it. 

While the 12-chord instru- 
ment is being played by one 
child (he has only to press a 
button and strum with the 
other hand), the rest of the 
class is using individual Auto- 

* harp Practice Cards which 
come in a set of 36 for $3.60. 
National Autoharp Sales Company, 560 31st Street, Des Moines, Iowa, will send 
your Golden Autoharp for $23.95, including Instruction Book, Tuning Key, Picks, 
and Music Stand. There are special prices for school outfits. (You can examine 
and try these materials at no cost or obligation.) 








HOUSE OF CARDS is only one of 
the many things a child can make from 
this new design tool for individual 
children, or a group, to use. No spec- 
ified length of time is needed to cre- 
ate something from these colorful slot- 
ted cards, each with one side identical 
and one side different from the others 
in the deck. Created by the industrial 
designer Charles Eames, they are sold 
for the amazing price of $1.00 for a 
deck of 54; also in $2.00 sets. Colors 
and designs suggest many ideas your 
children can work out with this new 
product of Tigrett Industries, 66 East 
Walton St., Chicago 11, IIL. 





Here is another interesting new teaching tool to use with your children in music, 
that can also be utilized in a dramatic production, or a school program for the 
public. The AMERICAN PREP-TONE BELLS are 20 tone bars designed for 
children’s needs, and to awaken new interests. The black and white bars of fixed 
pitch make it easy to interchange music activities from one end to the other. Made 
by the J. C. Deagan Company, these sets are available from Targ & Dinner Inc., 
125 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Ill. Send your name and address for a free 
copy of the American-Prep Teachers’ Instruction Guide. Bells and mallets are 
$59.50, and it is possible to get a carrying case for $14.00. These items are tops for 
the new term! 

Your Classroom Shopper 


THE INSTRUCTOR, February 1957 





TWO 


NEW 


BOOKS 


for the second of the 


“THREE R's” 


Essential for Teaching 
Better Handwriting 





“Our Print Letters and How We Make Them” 





“Our ABC's and How We Improve Them” 


With these two new books it's remarkably 
easy to help your students quickly improve 
their handwriting. Each shows, step by step, 
the correct and easy way to form both let- 
ters and numbers. And each letter of the 
alphabet is clearly illustrated and charted 
for ready reference and constant improve- 
ment. 


Self-instruction and self-analysis are com- 
bined with the correct visualization of each 
letter to achieve better writing. And ample 
space is provided to make and score your 
own or pupils’ efforts. 


SEND TODAY for these helpful new books. 
Each has 64 pages and cover. Size 6% x 8. 
Three copies, $1.00 each, postpaid; single 
copy $1.25 each, postpaid. 


THE 
COMPANY 
Dept. |, 612 N. Park St., Columbus 8, Ohio 
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General: pages 98, 104, 106, 108, 110, 112, 114. Travel: 114, 116. Summer Schools: 116. 


@ VIRGINIA DEPT. OF CONSERVATION & DEVELOPMENT. Please send me a free copy of 





your pictorial booklet on Virginia. 


Ins. 313 
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UNITED AIR LINES. Piease send me the descriptive booklets which | have checked: 
Low Cost Hawaiian Vacations; () Low Expense California vacations; [J List of Free 
Aviation Education Materials and Services. 





Ins. 61 
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STATE OF TENNESSEE, Information Division. Piease send me a copy of your booklet 
“Tennessee, the Nation's Most Interesting State."’ 





Ins. 311 
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e e eeeeeeceeesceseee seeeesece 
PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS. Please send: [) Adventures in Education, a guide 
to educational travel abroad; () Aviation Education materials folder; (] PAA-Load (model 
aircraft) rules book. 





Ins. 578 
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HERTZ RENT A CAR SYSTEM. Please send me information about your Rent A Car service 
which will add fun and recreation to an inexpensive vacation. 


Ins. 448 
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BRITISH AND IRISH RAILWAYS. Please send free illustrated folders, maps, and other 
material, with details of special tickets available for American visitors to Britain. 
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MISSOURI STATE DIV. OF RESOURCES & DEV., Dept. B-746. Please send me your new 
four-color illustrated booklet with full information on the vacation pleasures to be enjoyed 
in Missouri on a thrifty budget. 


Ins. 165 
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UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, Dir. Summer Session. Please send me a copy of your Summer 
Session Bulletin. 
Ins. 400 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Dean Summer Session. Piease send me helpful complete 
bulletin on the Summer Session at the University of Minnesota. 
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Dear Miss Owen: 

The painting of the Nativity by 
Muriel Dawson (December, p. 13) is 
the loveliest Christmas painting for 
children that I have ever seen. . . 

Wilhelmina M. Springley, Arizona 


Please send me six additional copies 
of The Instructor. 1 want them because 
of the painting, The Nativity. . . 

John M. Barstow, Texas 


. . . We think “The Nativity” is the 
loveliest painting Muriel Dawson has 
ever done. 

Pauline R. Salomone, Alabama 


The painting brought hundreds of 
letters of request for additional cop- 
ies of page 13. We have about 40 
left. To the first 40 teachers who 
write and enclose 25 cents, we will 
mail a copy flat, between cardboards. 
Unfortunately, when the supply is ex- 
hausted, no more will be available. 
You'll be interested to know, how- 
ever, that a large-size painting can 
be purchased from Artext Prints, 
Inc., Westport, Conn., for $3.00. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

It was very gratifying to see that you 
included the page on Hannukah in your 
December issue (page 37), but why 
don’t you spell the word correctly? 

Peter Weinstein, New York 


A prominent Rabbi served as our 
advisor on this page and it was at his 
recommendation that we used our 
spelling of Chanukah. The diction- 
ary gives several spellings and we see 
it in print many different ways. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Several months ago, some fathers of 
my pupils offered to make somcthing 
whenever I need it. When I saw your 
plans for the painting tray (December, 
page 32), I removed the page and took 
it to Mr. Carl Hadley. Imagine our de- 
light when a week later Mr. Hadley and 
Bob Watkins brought us enough paint- 
ing trays for our class to use. . . 

Josephine Cox, New Jersey 


Isn’t this a nice letter! We need 
no better thanks ever for presenting 
a page than to receive a communica- 
tion like this. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Your December issue was beautiful 
this year. However, there is one little 
thing we'd like to ask. In your collec- 
tion of poems (p. 38) we noticed you 
mentioned the country for each poem 
except “Bethlehem.” Was there any 
reason for omitting Israel? 

Winifred Stanley, Pennsylvania 


Bethlehem is in Jordan. We didn’t 
omit it purposely, it just didn’t fit 
into the poem. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

A wonderful issue! I always anx- 
iously await your December issue to see 
your ideas for the celebration. 

Just curious—but are Tommie and 
Thomasina Weber any relation to one 
another? Mother and son? 

Kathryn House, Ohio 


Yes, they are related. A wonderful 
team of mother and daughter! 


oa orien, 


] 
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Dear Miss Owen: 

On page 21 of your December issue 
in “Tool Subject Devices,” you sug. 
gested a gift list for sixth-grade spelling, 
Why did the words have to be stuck all 
over the sheet at any odd angle? The 
children would learn to spell them 
easier if they were in a straight line, 

Mary Robinson, Oklahoma 


We'd be glad to have them that 
way. We just thought they were a 
little more interesting heterogene. 
ously arranged. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

The clay creche on page 33 in De. 
cember is one of the nicest activities 
you have ever presented. It is truly 
childlike and very creative. 

Williston Partigan, Saskatchewan 


Strong statement, but we'll buy it, 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

The macaroni weaving that you told 
about in your creative construction 
ideas has a greater application than 
you think. I tried it with my group of 
1l blind children and every one made 
at least one belt. Any time you can 
present more ideas suitable for the 
blind, it would be greatly appreciated. 

Ruth Randolph, Illinois 


- + and any time we can, we certain- 
ly will! 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Your science article (page 48) was 
very unusual in the treatment of those 
“pesky” gliders. It was a good solution. 
However, thermal air currents are not 
mentioned and I wanted to let you 
know that they are quite important 
around our Harris Hill. They are the 
mainstay for keeping gliders aloft. .. 

Anne Swanson, New York 


For our readers’ benefit, Harris 
Hill is near Elmira, N.Y., and is an 
interesting tourist attraction. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

In the December Instructor you had 
a play on Bill of Rights Day. Is this a 
national holiday? .. . 


Charles Aldine, Washington 


Not a national holiday, but a spe- 
cial day to commemorate, especially 
if you are studying the early begin- 
nings of our country. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 
. . . We were sorry not to see more 
tree decorations on the construction 
pages. Those on the creative pages 
were good but sometimes we ne 
more ideas. 

Bertha Armstrong, Wyoming 


We'll store this idea away for next 
year! 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: ; 
Was Angela Morgan’s story, “Pervis 
for Service” (December, p. 61), true’ 

My children would like to know. 
Marie C. Maloney, Maryland 


Miss Morgan says yes. 
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A real vacation. That’s exactly 
the kind she and four friends 
planned. So, they rented a new 
car from Hertz! 

By driving all the way, they 
shared the fun—and the cost! 
Imagine—the national average 
rate for a bright, new Powerglide 
Chevrolet Bel Air or other fine 
car is only $37.50 a week plus 8 


cents a mile—no matter how many 
ride! That includes all gasoline, 
oil and proper insurance. 

Now, you and your friends 
might want to get where you’re 
going faster and have a car there. 
You can. Just take a plane or 
train, and pick up your car on 
arrival. All it takes to drive it as 
your own is your driver’s license 





Sitting pretty ! (She’s got The Hertz Idea ) 


and proper identification. 

Enjoy The Hertz Idea on your 
vacation! To be sure of a car at 
your destination —anywhere—use 
Hertz’ free reservation service. 
Call your local Hertz office. We’re 
listed under ‘Hertz’ in alpha- 
betical phone books everywhere! 
Hertz Rent A Car, 218 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


More people by far...use 


Hertz—largest and finest rent a car service—rents the cars you like to drive—Chevrolets and other fine cars! 





A PRC 
For Variety, We Suggest 
A SYMPHONET-CHIME BAND 


The “MELODY CHIMES” 
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PLAYS 12 TONES 


® Beautiful tones, accurate in pitch. @ Easy to learn. 
® Piano keyboard on top of instrument helps locate the tones. 


@ Self-instruction boots. ,poorttes make it possible for anyone to 
teach the Melody Chimes. 


@ Can be taught with noe Symphonret illustrated on this page. (May 
also be used with the Harmony Band instruments in three of the 
five books provided with the Melody Chimes.) 


® Books provided contain many delightful solos, duets and trios. 


ALL THIS FOR $2.00 
($3.25 value) 
1 Melody Chimes instrument with neck strap 
and wire music rack. VALUE $2.00 
5 Music booklets @ 25¢ each. 


VALUE 1.25 
Total value $3.25 
SPECIAL SCHOOL PRICE: $2.00 




































KINDLY NOTE In addition to the excellent self-instruc- 
tion studies, the above five books contain man™ excellent 
solos, duets and trios. Each of the books contains the same 
selections as are found in the five books provided with the 
Symphonet. As a result, both instruments can be taught to- 
gether. Try a combination of these instruments for your next 
concert. (We recommend that the Symphonets and Melody 
Chimes be used in the intermediate and upper grades; the 
Harmony Band instruments in the primary grades.) 
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on all orders of $3.00 or more. 
(This offer applies only to teachers, supervisors and 
school officials and is limited to ONE to a customer.) 


FREE A music desk stand and BOOKS | and I! of the 
"4-2-3 Harmony Band Method" are provided FREE 
OF CHARGE with each Harmony Band instrument on all Schoo! 


Orders. 
WE PAY THE POSTAGE 


HANDY-FCLIO MUSIC CO. 
2821 North 9th St., Milwaukee 6, Wis. 
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....Melody Chime Kits @ $2.00 each $ 
=a Soprano Child Fiutes @ $1.00 each $...... 
a Alto Harmony Pipes @ $1.00 each $......... 
sasene Tenor Harmony Pipes @ $1.00 each $......... 
.Soprano Organ Pipes @ $1.25 each $ 
.Alte Organ Pipes @ $1.25 each $ 
Tenor Organ Pipes @ $1.25 each $ 
nevess Soprano Chimes @ $1.75 each $.......... 
rrr Alto Chimes @ $1.75 each $.......... 
@ ccsces Tenor Chimes @ $1.75 each $......... 
7 Two-Octave Symphonet Kits @ $1.50 each $ 
; - are ordering 10 or more SYMPHONET 
‘ kindly indicate whether you have re- 
1 aed @ free set previously (Yes) [) (No) 
: Total $ 
: Less 50c coupon deduction $. 
; | enclose $ 
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IN 4 WEEKS 








lt Costs No More 





You Can Play More Songs| 


TWO-OCTAVE Symphonet 








All This 





The Two-Octave Symphonet, (as well as the 
Melody Chimes,) can be taught as low as 
third and fourth grades, but can be profit- 
ably taught in high school as well, for these 
instruments appeal to students of all ages. 
The five books provided with the Symphonet 
contain the same selections as are found in 
the five books provided with the Melody 
Chimes. As a result, both instruments can 
easily be taught together. You will be de- 
lighted at the wonderful tonal blend of these 
instruments. (If desired, the Harmony Band 
instruments may also be used with the 
Symphonets and Melody Chimes in three of 
the five books provided with the latter two 
instruments.) 










holder (Value $1.00) 
e Plastic bag (Value 15¢) 


Method." (Value 50¢) 


FREE TO TEACHERS, the com 





Kit, plus all piano parts are provided free with an INITIAL CASH 


For $1.50 


$2.65 Value 
@ The DeLuxe Model Symphonet with attachable music 


@ A desk music stand (Value 25¢) 
@ Two Harmony-Band books of 3-Part music (Value 50¢) 


@ Books I and II of the "Sing or Play Symphonet 


e “Play a Song in Harmony” book, containing 23 song 
favorites with simple chord accompaniments playable 
with Symphonets, Melody Chimes or the Harmony 
Band instruments. (Value 25¢) 








The Chimes The Organ Pipes 

















(Available in 
soprano, alto and tenor) 
(Available in 
soprano, alto and tenor) 


The a Band 


The Child Flute 
& Harmony Pipes 


soprane 
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lete $1.50 Symphonet 
ORDER of ten or more 
kits. (This offer is strictly limited to one per customer regardless of number of Sym- 
phonet Kits ordered. Payment must accompany order.) If you order ten or more kits, 
indicate on coupon whether or not you have received a free kit previously. 




































































Tenor 


PLAY BY NUMBER OR NOTE 


IF A CHILD CAN COUNT TO “FOUR” |. he can play any soprano instrument. (Only 


four tones to master) 
IF A CHILD CAN COUNT TO “THREE” 
(Only three tones to master) 


BEST OF ALL | 


...he can play any alto or tenor instrument. 


.- the children play in three-part harmony from the first lesson on. 
THE INSTRUMENTS ARE SIMPLE ENOUGH FOR FIRST GRADE, 2244 hold interest as high as 


6th grade. (Even adults enjoy playing these interesting instruments) 





You can have a Harmony [and with as few as three players or as many 
as a hundred, You can have a band of chimes only; of organ pipes only; 
of child flutes and harmony pipes only; or you can combine all three 
types. Inasmuch as the soprano instrument usually plays the melody, 
it is best to have a few more soprano instruments than alto and tenor. 
A reasonable balance, however, is all that is required. (If desired, the 
Melody Chimes and the Symphenet may also be added to the band) 





TO TEACHERS 


A piano accompaniment booklet, 
complete with teaching instruc- 
tions, is provided free of charge 
to teachers on all INITIAL or- 


ders. 





HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. 


2821 North 9th Street 


Milwaukee 6, Wisconsin 












